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DOCTOR GRIMSHAWE’S SECRET 

our resources of admir.'ition as to leave no wel- 
come foi even the less elaborate work of a 
coiitemporarj'' of Dickens and Thackeray As 
regards Doctor Guhishaioc s Scoct , — the title 
whch, for lack of a better, has been given to 
this Romance, — it can scarcely be pronounced 
deficient in either elaboration or profundity. 
Had Mr Hawthorne written out the stoiw^ in 
ever}'’ part to its full dimensions, it could not 
have failed to rank among the greatest of his 
productions He had looked forward to it as 
to the crowming achievement of his litcrar}' career 
In the Preface to Our Old Home he alludes to 
It as a work into which he proposed to con\ ey 
more of various modes of truth than he could 
have grasped by a direct effort But circum- 
stances prevented him from perfecting the de- 
sign which had been before his mind for seven 
years, and upon the shaping of w'hich he be- 
stowed more thought and labor than upon aiT\ - 
thing else he had undertaken The successive 
and consecutive series of notes or studies^ which 
he wrote for this Romance would of themselves 
make a small volume, and one of autobiogra- 
phical as well as literar}'- interest There is no 

1 These studies, extracts from \\hich\s ill be published in one of our maga- 
zines, are hereafter to be added, m their complete form, to the Appendix of 
this volume [The studies, thus referred to, hare appeared thus far in the 
Century Magazine for January, 1883, under the Utle “ A Look into Hau- 
thome s Workshop,” and in LipfiircotCs Magazine for January, 1890, 
under the title “ The Ebxir of Life ”] 
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other instance, that I happen to have met with, 
in which a wnter a thought reflects itself upon 
paper so immediately and sensitively as in these 
studies To read them 19 to lookinto the man 8 
mind, and sec its quality and action The pen- 
etration, the subtlety, the tenacity the stubborn 
gnpc which he lays upon his subject, hke that 
of Hercules upon the slippery Old Man of the 
Sea, the clear and coo! common-sense, controll- 
ing the audacity of a rich and ardent imagina- 
tion the humorous gibes and strange depletives 
wherewith he ndicules, to himself, his own fail- 
ure to reach his goal, the immense patience 
with which — again and again, and yet again 
— be “ tnes back, throwing the topic into fresh 
attitudes, and searching it to the morrow with a 
gaze so pierang as to be tcmble — all this 
gives an impression of power, of resource of 
energy of mastery, that exhilarates the reader 
So many inspired prophets of Hawthorne have 
arisen of late, that the present wnter, whose 
relation to the great Romancer is a fUial one 
merely, may be excused for feeling some em- 
barrassment m submitting his own uninstnicted 
judgments to competition with theirs It has 
occurred to him, however, that these undress 
rehearsals of the author of The Scarlet Letter 
might afibrd entertaining and even profitable 
reading to the later generation of wnters whose 
pleasant fortune it is to charm one another and 
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the public It would appear that this author, 
m his preparatory work at least, has ventured 
in some manner to disregard the modern canons 
which debar writers from betraying towards 
their creations any warmer feeling than a cul- 
tured and critical indifference , nor was his in- 
terest in human nature such as to confine him 
to the dissection of the moral epidermis of shop- 
girls and hotel-boarders On the contrary, we 
are presented with the spectacle of a Titan, 
baring his arms and plunging heart and soul 
into the arena, there to struggle for death or 
victory with the superb phantoms summoned 
to the conflict by his own genius The men 
of new times and new conditions will achieve 
their triumphs in new ways , but it may still be 
worth while to consider the methods and mate- 
rials of one who also, m his own fashion, won 
and wore the laurel of those who know and can 


portray the human heart. 

But let us return to the Romance, in whose 
clear though shadowy atmosphere the thunders 
and throes of the preparatory struggle are in- 
audible and invisible, save as they are implied 
in the fineness of substance and beauty of form 
of the artistic structure The story is divided 


into two parts, the scene of the first being laid 
in Amenca, that of the second, in England 
Internal evidence of various kinds goes to show 
that the second part was the first written , or, in 
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other lAord' that thr jirc^cni fir^ j art a rr 
wn »np of an onprtal fir! jurt aftcnvanl^ ii«' 
carvlrd, an»l o^^\h^ch the cm tin^ ccond J'art 
n the contmnaiion The fuo | art^ o\c lap 
and It <.hal! Ik Irl to the tn^ cnuit\ of entice in 
detect the \ rerve point ot jimrim In rc^tnt 
inpthc fin! part the autho madc'undrv minor 
alteration^ in (lie | lot and character' of the 
^torv, which alteration' were nni earned in o 
the 'ccond pat It tc^ulti Irom ihn that the 
manuscript proents \*anou' appateni inconi 
cnacs In tran cnb rp the noil tor the pro 
these inconsistent entenees am! pasiapo faa'c 
been withdrawn from the tc\t and insritcd m 
the Appendix or, in a few unimportant in 
»tanco omitted altopcthcr In o licr rojKCts 
the text IS printc<Ia\ the authir lett i with the 
exception of the names of tlie charac cm In 
the manuscop each |*cnonapc fipuro in the 
coune of the narra oc under Ironi three in six 
different names T his diffirults has l>een met 
h) Ikts owing uixin each of the i^rjnjrij frr 
jcrs the name which last identified him to the 
author s mind and I cepmg him to it through 
out the solumc 

Theston as a iron, IS complete as It lands, 
It has a liegmmng a middle and an end Hicrc 
IS no breaU in the narrative and tlic Iq inmate 
conclusion is reached losav that the sinn is 
complete as a s^orl of an, would be quile an 
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other matter. It lacks balance and proportion. 
Some characters and incidents are portrayed 
with minute elaboration , others, perhaps not 
less important, are merely sketched in outline. 
Beyond a doubt it was the author’s purpose to 
rewnte the entire work from the first page to 
the last, enlarging it, deepening it, adorning it 
with every kind of spmtual and physical beauty, 
and rounding out a moral worthy of the noble 
materials But these last transfiguring touches 
to Aladdin’s Tower were never to be given , 
and he has departed, taking with him his Won- 
derful Lamp Nevertheless there is great splen- 
dor in the structure as we behold it. The 
character of old Doctor Grimshawe, and the 
picture of his surroundings, are hardly sur- 
passed in vigor by anything their author has 
produced , and the dusky vision of the secret 
chamber, which sends a mystenous shiver 
through the tale, seems to be unique even in 
Hawthorne 

There have been included in this volume 
photographic reproductions of certain pages of 
the ongmai manuscript of Doctor Grt7nshawey 
selected at random, upon which those ingenious 
persons whose convictions are in advance of 
their instruction are cordially invited to try their 
teeth , for it has been maintained that Mr 
Hawthorne’s handwriting was singulaily legible. 

XU 
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The present writer possesses specimens of Mr 
Hawthorne s chirography at vanous ages, from 
boyhood until a day or two before his death 
Like the handwnting of most men, it was at its 
best between the twenty fifth and the fortieth 
years of life , and m some instances it is a re- 
markably beautiful type of penmanship But 
as time went on it detenorated, and while of 
course retaining its elementary chaiactcnstics it 
became less and less cosy to read, especially in 
those wntings which were mtended solely for his 
own perusal As with other men of sensitive 
organization, the mood of the hour, a good or 
a bad pen, a ready or an obstructed flow of 
thought, would all be reflected in the formation 
of the wntten letters and words In the mana- 
senpt of the fragmentary sketch which has just 
been published m a magazme, which is wntt en 
in an ordinary commonplace book, with ruled 
pages, and in which the author had not yet be- 
come possessed with the spint of the story and 
characters the handwntmg is dchberate and 
clear In the manusenpt of Doctor Grtnshawe s 
Secret on the other hand, which was wntten 
almost immediately after the other but on un 
ruled paper, and when the writer s imagination 
was warm and eager the chirography is for the 
most part a compact mass of minute cramped 
hieroglyphics, hardly to be dcaphered save by 
xui 
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flashes of inspiration The matter is not, in 
Itself, of importance, and is alluded to here 
only as having been brought forward in con- 
nection with other insinuations, with the notice 
of which It seems unnecessary to soil these 
pages Indeed, were I otherwise disposed. Doc- 
tor Grimshawe himself would take the words 
out of my mouth, his speech is far more poign- 
ant and eloquent than mine In dismissing 
this episode, I will take the liberty to observe 
that It appears to indicate a spirit in our age 
less sceptical than is commonly supposed, — 
belief in miracles being still possible, provided 
only the miracle be a scandalous one 

It remains to tell how this Romance came to 
be published It came into my possession (in 
the ordinary course of events) about eight years 
ago I had at that time no intention of pub- 
lishing It ; and when, soon after, I left England 
to travel on the Continent, the manuscript, to- 
gether with the bulk of my library, was packed 
and stored at a London repository, and was not 
again seen by me until last summer, when I 
unpacked it in this city I then finished the 
perusal ^ it, and, finding it to be practically 
complete,^! re-resolved to pnnt it m connection 
with a biography of Mr Hawthorne which I 
had in preparation But upon further consid- 
eration It was decided to publish the Romance 

XIV 
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separately , and I herewith present it to the 
pubUc, with my best wishes for their edifica- 
Uoru 

Julian Hawthorne. 
Nnr Yoix, Ntvtmhtr 31 1883 
XV 
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DOCTOR GRIMSHAWE’S 
SECRET 

CHAPTER I 

A long time ago * m a town with which 
I used to be fomtliarly acquainted, there 
dwelt an elderly person of gnm Aspect, 
known by the name and atic of Doctor Gnm- 
shawe,* whose household consisted of a remark- 
ably pretty and vivaaous boy and a perfect 
rosebud of a girl, two or three years younger 
than he, and an old maid of all work of 
strangely mixed breed crusty in temper and 
wondcrftilly sluttish m atdre,’ It might be 
partly owing to this handmaiden s clwactcnstic 
lack of neatness (though pnraanly no doubt, 
to the gnm Doctor s antipathy to broom, brush, 
and dusting cloths) that the house — at least m 
such portions of it as any casual visitor caught 
a glimpse of — was so overlaid with dust, that, 
m lack of a visiting card, you might wntc your 
name with your forefinger upon the tables and 
so hung with cobwebs, that they assumed the 
appearance of dusky upholstery 

It gneves me to add an additional touch or 
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two to the reader’s disagreeable impression of 
Doctor Grimshawc’s residence, confessing 
that It stood in a shabby by-street, and cornered 
on a graveyard, with whicli tlic iiousc commu- 
nicated by a back door, so that with a hop, 
skip, and jump from the threshold, across a flat 
tombstone, the tw^o children ' were in the daily 
habit of using the dismal cemeter)' as their 
playground. J n their graver moods they spelled 
out the names and learned by heart doleful 
verses on the headstones , and in their merrier 
ones (wflnch were much the more frequent) 
they chased butterflies and gathered dandelions, 
played hide and seek among the slate and 
marble, and tumbled laughing over the grassy 
mounds which were too eminent for the short 
legs to bestride. On the w'hole, they w'erc the 
better for the graveyard, and its legitimate in- 
mates slept none the worse for the two chil- 
dren’s gambols and shrill merriment overhead 
Here were old brick tombs wnth curious sculp- 
tures on them, and quaint gravestones, some of 
which bore puffy little cherubs, and one or tw'O 
others the effigies of eminent Puritans, wrought 
out to a button, a fold of the ruff, and a wrinkle 
of the skullcap , and these frowmed upon the 
two children as if death had not made them a 
whit more genial than they were m life But 
the children were of a tempei to be more en- 
couraged by the good-natured smiles of the 

2 
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puffy cherubs than frightened or disturbed by 
the sour Puntans, 

This graveyard (about which we shall say not 
a word more than may sooner or later be need- 
ful) was the most anaent in the town* The 
clay of the original settlciB had been incor- 
porated with the soil those stalwart English- 
men of the Puritan epoch, whose immediate 
ancestors had been planted forth with succulent 
grass and daisies for the sustenance of the par- 
son s cow round the low-battlemcnted Norman 
church towers m the villages of the fatherland, 
had here contributed their rich Saxon mould to 
tame and Chnstiantzc the wild forest earth of 
the New World* In this point of view — as 
holding the bones and dust of the primeval an- 
cestor — the ccmcter\ ivas more English than 
anything cl‘ic m the neighborhood and might 
probably have nounshed English oaks and Eng- 
lish elms, and whatever else is of English 
growth, without that tendency to spindle up- 
wards and lose their sturdy breadth which is 
said to be the ordinary characteristic both of 
human and v^;ctable productions when trans- 
planted hither Here, at all events used to 
be some specimens of common English garden 
flowers which could not be accounted for, — 
unless, perhaps, they had sprung from some 
English maiden s heart, where the intense love 
of those homely things, and regret of them in 
3 
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the foreign land, had conspiied together to keep 
then vivifying principle, and cause its grovth 
after the poor girl was buried Be that as it 
might, in this grave had been hidden from sight 
many a broad, bluff visage of husbandman, who 
had been taught to plough among the heredi- 
tary furrows that had been ameliorated by the 
crumble of ages much had these sturdy la- 
borers grumbled at the great roots that ob- 
structed their toil in these fresh acres Here, 
too, the sods had covered the faces of men 
known to history, and reverenced when not a 
piece of distinguishable dust remained of them , 
personages whom tradition told about , and 
here, mixed up with successive crops of native- 
born Americans, had been ministers, captains, 
matrons, virgins good and evil, tough and ten- 
der, turned up and battened down by the sex- 
ton’s spade, over and over again , until ever)’- 
blade of grass had its relations with the human 
brotherhood of the old town. A hundred and 
fifty years was sufficient to do this ; and so much 
time, at least, had elapsed since the first hole 
was dug among the difficult roots of the forest 
trees, and the first little hillock of all these green 
beds was piled up 

Thus rippled and surged, with its hundreds 
of little billows, the old graveyard about the 
house which cornered upon it , it made the 
street gloomy, so that people did not altogether 

4 
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like to pass along the high wooden fence that 
shut It m and the old house itself, covering 
ground which else had been sown thickl) with 
buned bodies, partook of its dreariness, be- 
cause It seemed hardlj possible that the dead 
people should not get up out of their graves 
and steal in to warm themselves at this con 
vcnient fireside But I never heard that any of 
them did 30 nor were the children ever startled 
by spectacles of dim horror in the night Dmc, 
but were as cheerful and fearless as if no grave 
had ever been dug They were of that class of 
children whose matenaJ seems fresh, not taken 
at second hand, full of disease, conceits whims, 
and weaknesses, that have alrcad) served man> 
people 8 turns, and been moulded up, with some 
little change of combination, to servx the turn 
of some poor spine that could not get a better 
ease. 

So far as ever came to the present wnters 
knowledge, there was no whisper of Doctor 
Gnmshawcs house being haunted a fart on 
which both wntcr and reader ma) congratulate 
themselves, the ghostly chord having been played 
upon in these dajs until it has become wean 
some and nauseous as the familiar tunc of a bar- 
rel organ The house itself, moreover, except 
for the convenience of its position close to the 
seldom disturbed cemeterj, was hardlj worthy 
to be haunted As I remember it (and for 
5 
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aught I know it still exists m the same guise), 
It did not appear to be an ancient structure, nor 
one that would ever have been the abode of a 
very wealthy or prominent family , — a three- 
story wooden house, perhaps a century old, low- 
studded, with a square front, standing right 
upon the street, and a small enclosed porch, con- 
taining the mam entrance, affording a glimpse 
up and down the street through an oval vindow 
on each side, its characteristic was decent re- 
spectability, not sinking below the boundar}’’ of 
the genteel It has often perplexed my mind 
to conjecture what sort of man he could have 
been who, having the means to build a pretty, 
spacious, and comfortable residence, should have 
chosen to lay its foundation on the brink of so 
many graves , each tenant of these narrow houses 
crying out, as it were, against the absurdity of 
bestowing much time or pains in preparing any 
earthly tabernacle save such as theirs But de- 
ceased people see matters from an erroneous — 
at least too exclusive — point of view , a com- 
fortable grave is an excellent possession for those 
who need it, but a comfortable house has like- 
wise Its merits and temporary advantages ^ 

The founder of the house in question seemed 
sensible of this truth, and had therefore been care- 
ful to lay out a sufficient number of rooms and 
chambers, low, ill lighted, ugly, but not unsus- 
ceptible of warmth and comfort , the sunniest 

6 
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and chccrfulcst of which were on the side that 
looked into the graveyard Of these, the one 
most spaaous and convenient had been selected 
by Doctor Gnmshawe as a study, and fitted up 
with bookshelves, and various machines and 
contnvances, electrical chemical, and distilla- 
tory, wherewith he might pursue such researches 
as were wont to engage his attention The great 
result of the gnm Doctors labors, so far os 
known to the public, was a certain preparation 
or extract of cobwebs, which, out of a great abun- 
dance of material, he was able to produce in any 
desirable quanaty, and by the administration 
of which he professed to cure diseases of the 
inflammatory class, and to work very wonderful 
effects upon the human system It is a great 
pity, for the good of mankind and the advantage 
of his own fortunes, that he did not put forth 
this mediane in pill boxes or bottles and then 
as It were, by some captivating title, inveigle 
the public into his spiders web, and suck out 
its gold substance, and himself wax fat as he sat 
in the central intricacy 

But gnm Doctor Gnmshawe, though his aim 
m life might be no very exalted one, seemed sin- 
gularly destitute of the impulse to better his 
fortunes by the exercise of his wits it might 
even have been supposed, indeed, that he had 
a consaendous pnnaplc or religious scruple — 
only, he was by no means a religious man — • 
7 
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against reaping profit from this particular nos- 
trum which he was said to have invented He 
never sold it ; never prescribed it, unless in 
cases selected on some principle that nobody 
could detect or explain The grim Doctor, it 
must be observed, was not generally acknow- 
ledged by the profession, vith whom, m truth, 
he had never claimed a fellowship , nor had he 
ever assumed of his own accord the medical title 
by which the public chose to know him His 
professional practice seemed, in a sort, forced 
upon him , it grew pretty extensive, partly be- 
cause It was understood to be a matter of favor 
and difficulty, dependent on a capricious will, to 
obtain his sendees at all There was unques- 
tionably an odor of quackety about him ; but 
by no means of an ordinary kind A sort of 
mystery — yet which, perhaps, need not have 
been a mystery, had any one thought it worth 
while to make systematic inquiry in reference 
to his previous life, his education, even his na- 
tive land — assisted the impression which his 
peculiarities were calculated to make. He was 
evidently not a New Englander, nor a native 
of any part of these Western shores His 
speech was apt to be oddly and uncouthly idio- 
matic, and even when classical in its form was 
emitted with a strange, rough depth of utter- 
ance, that came from recesses of the lungs which 
we Yankees seldom put to any use. In person, 

8 
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he did not look like one of us a broad, rather 
short personage, with a projecting forehead, a 
red, irregular face, and a squab nose c\cs that 
looked dull enough in their ordinal^ state, but 
had a facult\, in conjunction with the other 
features, which those who had c\cr seen it de 
scribed as cspcaalK ugl\ and awful As re- 
garded dress Doctor Gnmshawc had a rough 
and careless extenor and altogether a sliagg) 
kind of aspect the cfTca of which was much in 
creased h) a reddish beard, which contrarj to 
the usual custom of the da\, he allowed to grow 
profusch, and the win pcncrsit\ of which 
seemed to know as little of the comb as of the 
razor 

We i>egan with calling the gnm Doctor an 
cldcrl) personage hut m so doing we looked 
at him through the ejes of the two children, 
who were his intimates and who had not learnt 
to deapher the purport and saluc of his wnn- 
klcs and furrows and comigaiions whether as 
indicating age, or a difTcrcnl kind of wear and 
tear Rossiblj — he seemed so aggrcssi\e and 
had such latent heat and force to throw out 
■when occasion called — he might scarce! j ha\c 
seemed middle-aged, though here again we 
hesitate, finding him so slifrcncd in his own 
wa), so little fiuid, so encrusted with passions 
and humors, that he must ha\c left his )outh 
very far behind him, if indeed he ever had an) 

9 
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The patients, oi whatever other visitors vcrc 
ever admitted into the Doctor’s study, carried 
abroad strange accounts of the squalor of dust 
and cobwebs in which the learned and scientific 
person lived , and the dust, they averi cd, was 
all the more disagreeable, because it could not 
well be other than dead men’s almost intangi- 
ble atoms, resurrected from the adjoining grave- 
yard As for the cobwebs, they were no signs 
of housewifely neglect on the part of crusty 
Hannah, the handmaiden , but the Doctor’s 
scientific material, carefully encouraged and pre- 
served, each filmy thread more valuable to him 
than so much golden wire Of all barbarous 
haunts in Christendom or elsewhere, this study 
was the one most overrun with spiders They 
dangled from the ceiling, crept upon the tables, 
lurked in the corners, and wove the intricacy of 
their webs wherever they could hitch the end 
from point to point across the window panes, 
and even across the upper part of the doorway, 
and in the chimney place It seemed impos- 
sible to move without breaking some of these 
mystic threads Spiders crept familiarly towards 
you and walked leisurely across your hands , 
these were their precincts, and you only an in- 
truder If you had none about your person, 
yet you had an odious sense of one crawling up 
your spine, or spinning cobwebs in youi brain, 

lO 
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— 80 pervaded was the atmosphere of the place 
with spider life What they fed upon (for all 
the flics for miles about would not have sufiiccd 
them) was a secret known only to the Doctor 
Whence they came was another nddlc , though, 
from ce rta in inquiries and transactions of Doc- 
tor Gnmshawe 8 with some of the shipmasters 
of the port, who followed the East and West 
Indian, the African and the South American 
trade, it was supposed that this odd philosopher 
was m the habit of importing choice monstrosi- 
ties m the spider kind from all those tropic 
regions * 

All the above description, exaggerated as it 
may seem is merely preUminary to the intro- 
duction of one smgle enormous spider, the big- 
gest and ugliest ever seen the pndc of the gnm 
Doctor 8 heart, his treasure, his glory, the pearl 
of hi 9 soul, and as many people said, the 
demon to whom he had sold his salvation on 
condition of possessing the web of the foul 
creature for a certain number of years The 
gnm Doctor according to this theory, was but 
a great fly which this spider had subtly entan- 
gled m his web But, m truth naturalists are 
acquainted with this spider though it is a rare 
one , the Bntish Museum has a specimen and, 
doubtless so have many other scientific institu- 
tions It IS found in South Amcnca , its most 
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hideous spread of legs covers a space ncaily as 
large as a dinner plate, and radiates from a body 
as big as a door-knob, which one conceives to 
be an agglomeration of sucked-up poison which 
the creature treasures through life , probably to 
expend it all, and life itself, on some worthy 
foe. Its colors, variegated in a sort of ugly 
and inauspicious splendor, were distributed o\ cr 
Its vast bulb in great spots, some of w'hich glis- 
tened like gems It w'as a horror to think of 
this thing living , still more horrible to think 
of the foul catastrophe, the crushed-out and 
wasted poison, that would follow the casual set- 
ting foot upon It 

No doubt, the lapse of time since the Doc- 
tor and his spider lived has already been suf- 
ficient to cause a traditionary wonderment to 
gather over them both , and, especially, this 
image of the spider dangles down to us from 
the dusky ceiling of the Past, swollen into 
somewhat uglier and huger monstrosity than he 
actually possessed Nevertheless, the creature 
had a real existence, and has left kindied like 
himself, but as for the Doctor, nothing could 
exceed the value w’^hich he seemed to put upon 
him, the sacrifices he made for the creature’s 
convenience, or the readiness with w^hich he 
adapted his whole mode of life, apparently, so 
that the spider might enjoy the conditions best 
suited to his tastes, habits, and health And 
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yet there were aometimea tokens that made peo- 
ple imagine that he hated the infernal creature 
as much as everybody else who caught a glimpse 
of him ' 
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CHAPTER II 


C ONSIDERING that Doctor Grim- 
shawCj when wc first look upon him, 
had dwelt only a few )cars m the house 
by the graveyard, it is wonderful w'hat an ap- 
pearance he, and his furniture, and his cobwebs, 
and their umvcanablc spinners, and crust) old 
Hannah, all had of having permanently at- 
tached themselves to the locality. For a cen- 
tury, at least, it might be fancied that the study 
m particular had existed just as it w-as now^ ; 
w'lth those dusk)’’ festoons of spider silk hang- 
ing along the walls, those bookcases w^ith vol- 
umes turning their parchment or black-leather 
backs upon you, those machines and engines, 
that table, and at it the Doctor, in a very faded 
and shabb)’’ dressing gow'ii, smoking a Jong clay 
pipe, the pow'erful fumes of which dw’elt con- 
tinually in his reddish and grisly beard, and 
made him fragiant wherever he w^ent This 
sense of fixedness — stony intractability — seems 
to belong to people w’ho, instead of hope, w'hich 
exalts everything into an airy, gaseous exhilara- 
tion, have a fixed and dogged purpose, around 
which everything congeals and crystallizes ^ 
Even the sunshine, dim through the dustiness 
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of tlie two cascmentB that looked upon the 
graveyard, and the smoke, as it came warm out 
of Doctor Gnmshawe a mouth, seemed already 
stale. But if the two children, or either of 
them, happened to be in the study, — if they 
ran to open the door at the knock, if they came 
scampering and peeped down over the banis- 
ters, — the sordid and rusty gloom was apt to 
vanish quite away The sunbeam itself looked 
hke a golden rule that had been flung down 
long ago, and had lam there all it was dusty 
and tarnished. They were cheery little imps, 
who sucked up fragrance and pleasantness out 
of their surroundings, dreary as these looked, 
even as a flower can find its proper periumc m 
any sod where its seed happens to fall The 
great spider, hanging by his cordage over the 
Doctor s head, and waving slowly, like a pen- 
dulum, m a blast from the crack of the door, 
must have made millions and miJhons of pre- 
ascly such vibraaons as these , but the children 
were new, and made over every day, with yes- 
terday 8 weariness left out. 

The bttle girl, however, was the memer of 
the two It was quite umntelligiblc, m view 
of the little care that crusty Hannah took of 
her and moreover smcc she was none of your 
pnm fasadious children, how daintily she kept 
herself axmd all this dust how the spiders webs 
never dung to her, and how, when — without 
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being solicited — she clambered into the Doc- 
tor’s aims and kissed him, she bore away no 
smoky rLmmisccnces of the pipe that he kissed 
continually She had a free, mellow, natural 
laughter, that seemed the ripened fruit of the 
smile that w'as generally on her little face, to be 
shaken off and scattered abroad b\ anv bree'/e 

4 4 

that came along. Little Ii^lsie made pla) things 
of everything, even of the grim Doctoi, though 
against his will, and though, moreo\er, there 
W'cre tokens now' and then that the sight of 
this bright little creature was not a pleasure to 
him, but, on the contrary, a positive pain , a 
pain, nevertheless, indicating a profound inter- 
est, hardly less deep than though Elsie had been 
his daughter. 

Elsie did not play w’lth the great spider, but 
she moved among the w'holc brood of spiders as 
if she saw them not, and, being endowed wnth 
other senses than those allied to these things, 
might coexist with them and not be sensible of 
their presence Yet the child, I suppose, had 
her crying fits, and her pouting fits, and naugh- 
tiness enough to entitle her to live on earth , 
at least crusty Hannah often said so, and often 
made grievous complaint of disobedience, mis- 
chief, or bieakage, attributable to little Elsie; 
to which the grim Doctor seldom responded by 
anything more intelligible than a puff of to- 
bacco smoke, and, sometimes, an imprecation , 
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which, houc\er, hit crusty Hannah instead of 
the child Where the child got the tenderness 
that a child needs to live upon is a master) to 
me , perhaps from some aged or dead mother, 
or in her dreams perhaps from some small 
modicum of it, such os bo)s have, from the 
httle boy or perhaps it was from a Persian lut- 
ten, which had grown to be a cat m her arms, 
and slept in her little bed, and now assumed 
gTa\e and protective airs towards her former 
plaj mate** 

The boy * as we have said, was two or three 
years Elsie s elder, and might now be about sne 
years old He was a healthy and cheerful child 
yet of a graver mood than the httle girl, ap- 
pearing to lay a more forablc grasp on the 
arcumstanccs about him, and to tread with a 
heavier footstep on the solid earth , y ct perhaps 
not more so than was the necessary difference be- 
tween a man-blossom, dimly consaous of com 
mg things, and a mere baby, with whom there 
was neither past nor future Ned, as he was 
named, was subject very early to fits of musing, 
the subject of which — if they had anv definite 
subject or were more than \'aguc revenes — it 
was impossible to guess They were of those 
states of mind, probably, which arc beyond the 
sphere of human language, and would necessa- 
rily lose their essence in the attempt to commu- 
nicate or record them The little girj, perhaps, 
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held some mode of svmpatin these unut- 
tered thoughts or reveries, which grown people 
had ceased to have , at all events, she early 
learned to respect them, and, at otlier times as 
fiec and playful as her Persian kitten, siie never 
in such circumstances ventured on an\ greater 
freedom than to sit down quietl) beside him, 
and endeavor to look as thoughtful as the bo) 
himself 

Once, slowly emerging from one of these 
w'aking reveries, little Ned ga'/ed about liim, and 
saw.' Rlsic sitting w'lth this pretty pretence of 
thoughtfulness and dreaminess in her little chair, 
close beside him , now and then peeping under 
her eyelashes to note what changes might come 
over his face After looking at her a moment 
or tw'o, he quietly took her willing and warm 
little hand in his owm,, and led her up to the 
Doctor 

The group, methinks, must have been a pic- 
turesque one, made up as it wms of several 
apparently discordant elements, each of which 
happened to be so combined as to make a more 
effective whole. The beautiful grave boy, with 
a little sword by his side and a feather in his 
hat, of a brown complexion, slender, wnth his 
white brow and dark, thoughtful eyes, so ear- 
nest upon some mysterious theme , the prettier 
little girl, a blonde, round, rosy, so truly sym- 
pathetic with her companion’s mood, yet un- 
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consaously turning all to sport by her attempt 
to assume one similar — these two standing 
at the gnm Doctor s footstool he meanwhile, 
black wild-bearded, heavy-browed, red-eyed, 
wrapped m his faded dressing gown, puffing out 
volumes of vapor from his long pipe, and mak- 
ing, just at that instant, application to a tum- 
bler, which, we regret to say, was generally at 
his elbow with some dark-colored potation m 
It that required to be frequently rcplemshcd 
from a ncighbonng black bottle. Half at least, 
of the fluids m the gnm Doctor s system must 
have been denved from that same black bottle 
80 constant was his fkmihanty with its contents 
and yet his eyes were never redder at one time 
than another nor his utterance thicker, nor his 
mood perceptibly the brighter or the duller for 
all his conviviality It is true, when once, the 
bottle happened to be empty for a whole day 
together Doctor Gnmshawe was observed by 
crusty Hannah and by the children to be con- 
siderably fiercer than usual , so that probably, 
by some maladjustment of consequences, his in- 
temperance was only to be found m refraining 
from brandy 

Nor must we forget — m attempting to con- 
ceive the effect of these two bcautifril children 
m such a sombre room, looking on the grave- 
yard, and contrasted with the gnm Doctor s as- 
pect of heavy and Smouldering fierceness — that 
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over his head, at this very moment, dangled the 
portentous spidei, who seemed to have come 
down from his web aloft for the purpose of 
hearing what the two young people could have 
to say to his patron, and what reference it might 
have to certain mysterious documents which the 
Doctor kept locked up in a secret cupboard 
behind the door 

“ Grim Doctor,” said Ned, after looking up 
into the Doctor’s face, as a sensitive child in- 
evitably does, to see whether the occasion was 
favorable, yet determined to proceed with his 
purpose whether so or not, — “ Grim Doctor, 
I want you to answer me a question ” 

“ Here ’s to your good health, Ned ’ ” quoth 
the Doctor, eyeing the pair intently, as he often 
did, when they were unconscious So you 
want to ask me a question ? As many as you 
please, my fine fellow , and I shall answer as 
many, and as much, and as truly, as may please 
myself' ” 

“ Ah, grim Doctor ’ ” said the little girl, now 
letting go of Ned’s hand, and climbing upon 
the Doctor’s knee, “ ’ou shall answer as many 
as Ned please to ask, because to please him and 
me'” 

“ Well, child,” said Doctor Grimshawe, “ lit- 
tle Ned will have his rights at least, at my 
hands, if not other people’s rights likewise , 
and, if It be right, I shall answer his question. 
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Only, let him aak it at once , for I want to be 
busy thinking about something else 

“ Then, Doctor Gnm, said little Ned “tell 
me, m the first place, where I came from, and 
how you came to have me. 

The Doctor looked at the little man so seri- 
ously and earnestly putting this demand with 
a perplexed, and at first it might almost seem a 
startled aspect. 

“ That IS a question mdccd,my friend Ned I 
ejaculated he putting forth a whiff of smoke 
and imbibing a mp from hie tumbler before he 
spoke and perhaps framing his answer, as many 
thoughtful and secret people do, m such a way 
as to let out his secret mood to the child, be- 
cause knowing he could not understand it. 
“Whence did you come? Whence did any of 
us come? Out of the darkness and mystery 
out of nothingness out of a kingdom of shad- 
ows , out of dust, clay mud, I t hink , and to 
return to it agam Chit of a former state of 
being, whence we have brought a good many 
shadowy revelations purporting that it was no 
very pleasant one. Out of a former hfc, of 
which the present one is the hell I — And why 
arc you come? Faith, Ned, he must be a wiser 
man thi m Do^ r Gnm who can tell why you 
or ap^^StCTplDrtal came hither, only one 
thiri^ Mn-"wcJI^warc of, — it was not to be 
hijppy / To toii\and'jnoil and hope and fear , 
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and to love in a shadowy, doubtful sort of way, 
and to hate in bitter earnest, — that is what you 
came for ' ” 

“Ah, Doctor Grim' this is very naughty,” 
said little Elsie “ You are making fun of little 
Ned, when he is in earnest.” 

“ Fun ' ” quoth Doctor Grim, bursting into 
a laugh peculiar to him, very loud and obstrep- 
erous “ I am glad you find it so, my little 
woman Well, and so you bid me tell abso- 
lutely wheie he came from ? ” 

Elsie nodded her bright little head 

“ And you, friend Ned, insist upon know- 
ing?” 

“That I do. Doctor Grim ' ” answered Ned. 
His white, childish brow had gathered into a 
frown, such was the earnestness of his determi- 
nation ; and he stamped his foot on the floor, 
as if ready to follow up his demand by an ap- 
peal to the little tin sword which hung by his 
side The Doctor looked at him with a kind 
of smile, — not a very pleasant one ; for it w^as 
an unamiable characteristic of fiis temper that 
a display of spint, even m a child, was apt to 
arouse his immense combativeness, and make 
him aim a blow without much consideration 
how heavily it might fall, or on how unequal 
an antagonist 

“ If you insist upon an answer. Master Ned, 
you shall have it,” replied he. “You were 
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taken by me, boy a foundling from an alms- 
house and if ever hereafter you desire to know 
your kindred, you must take your chance of 
the first man you meet. He is as likely to be 
your father as another 1 

The child s eyes flashed, and his brow grew 
as red os fire It was but a momentary fierce- 
ness the next instant he clasped his hands over 
his face,'^and wept in a violent convulsion of 
gnef and shame. Little EJsic clasped her arms 
about him kissing his brow and chin, which 
were all that her bps could touch under his 
clasped hands but Ned turned away uncom- 
forted, and was blindly making his way towards 
the door 

Ned, my htde fellow, come back ! said 
Doctor Gnm, who had very attentively watched 
the cruel effect of his communication 

As the boy did not reply and was still tend- 
ing towards the door, the gnm Doctor vouch- 
safed to lay aside his pipe, get up from his 
armchair (a thing he seldom did between sup- 
per and bedtime) and shuffle after the two chil- 
dren m his shppers He caught them on the 
threshold brought httle Ned back by mam 
force, — for he was a rough man even m his 
tenderness — and sitting down again and tak- 
ing him on his knee, pulled away his hands 
from before his face. Never was a more pitiful 
sight than that pale countenance, so infantile 
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still, yet looking old and experienced already, 
with a sense of disgrace, \Mth a feeling of lone- 
liness , so beautiful, nevertheless, that it seemed 
to possess all the charactcnstics which fine hc- 
leditary traits and culture, or nian\ forefathers, 
could do in refining a human stock And this 
was a nameless weed, sprouting from some 
chance seed by the dusty wayside ' 

“ Ned, my dear old boy,” said Doctor Grim, 
— and he kissed that pale, tearful face, the first 
and last time, to the best of my belief, that he 
was ever betrayed into that tenderness, — “ for- 
get what I have said ' Yes, remember, if }ou 
like, that you came from an almshouse , but re- 
member, too, — wdiat your friend Doctor Grim 
IS ready to affirm and make oath of, — that he 
can trace your kindred and race through that 
sordid experience, and back, back, for a hundred 
and fifty years, into an old English line Come, 
little Ned, and look at this picture ” 

He led the boy by the hand to a corner of 
the room, where hung upon the ivall a portrait 
which Ned had often looked at. It seemed an 
old picture ; but the Doctor had had it cleaned 
and varnished, so that it looked dim and dark, 
and yet it seemed to be the representation of a 
man of no mark , not at least of such mark as 
would naturally leave his features to be trans- 
mitted for the interest of another generation. 
For he was clad in a mean dress of old fashion, 
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— a leather jerkm it appeared to be, — and 
round his neck, moreover, was a noose of rope 
as if he might have been on the point of being 
hanged But the face of the portrait, neverthe- 
less, was beautiful, noble, though sad with a 
great development of sensibility, a look of suf 
fenng and endurance amounting to tnumph, — 
a peace through all 

*‘Look at this, continued the Doctor, “if 
you must go on dreaming about your race. 
Dream that you are of the blood of this being 
for, mean as fus station looks, he comes of an 
anaent and noble race, and was the noblest of 
them all 1 Letme alone Ned, and I shall spin 
out the web that shall link yon to that man 
The gnm Doctor can do it 1 
The gnm Doctor s face looked fierce with the 
earnestness with which he said these words You 
would have said that he was taking an oath to 
overthrow and annihilate a race rather than to 
build one up by bnnging forward the infant heir 
out of obsconty, and makmg plain the links — 
the filaments — which cemented this feeble child- 
ish life, m a far country, with the great tide of a 
noble life which had come down like a chain 
from antiquity, in old England 

Having said the words however, the gnm 
Doctor appicared ashamed both of the heat and 
of the tenderness into which he had been be- 
trayed for rude and rough as his nature was, 
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there was a kind of decorum in it, too, that kept 
him within limits of his own So lie went hack 
to his chair, his pipe, and his tumbler, and was 
gruffer and more taciturn than ever for the rest 
of the evening And after the children went to 
bed, he leaned back in his chair and looked up 
at the vast tropic spider, who was particularly 
busy in adding to the intricacies of his web, 
until he fell asleep w'lth his eyes fixed in that 
direction, and the extinguished pipe in one hand 
and the empty tumbler m the other 
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CHAPTLR III 


D octor grimshawe, after the 

foregone scene, began a practice of con- 
versing more with the children than 
formerly, directing hts discourse chiefly to Ned, 
although Elsie a vivaaty and more outspoken 
and demonstrative character made her take 
quite os large a share in the conversation as he 
The Doctor a commumcaaons referred chiefly 
to a village, or neighborhood, or locality in Eng- 
land, which he chose to call Newnham , altJiough 
he told the children that this was not the rwl 
name, which, for reasons best known to himself, 
he wished to conceal Whatever the name were, 
he seemed to know the place so intimately, that 
the children, as a matter of course, adopted the 
conclusion that it was his birthplace, and the spot 
where he hod spent his schoolboy days and had 
lived until some inscrutable reason had impelled 
him to quit its ivy-grown antiquity, and all the 
aged beauty and strength that he spoke of, and 
to cross the sea. 

He used to tell of on old church, far unlike 
the bnck and pinc-built meeting houses with 
which the children were familiar , a church, the 
stones of which were laid, every one of them, 
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btfoiL till, world kntw of tlic countrt in v IulIi 
he was then speakings and how it had a spirt, 
the lower part of v Inch wa* ni'^ntleil vlth n.\, 
and up w Inch, tov ards its \ i r\ sjnrt, the ivt v as 
still creeping , and how there was a tradition, 
that, if tlic iv\ e\ei reacheil the top, the spin 
V ould fall upon the root of the old gra\ church, 
and crush it all dov n among its surrounding 
tomhstones * And ro, as this misfortune v ould 
be 5*0 hea\ \ a one, tlieie seemed to be a nnraele 
wrought from )eir to \ear, b\ v, inch the i\\, 
though alwa\s flourishing, could newer grow 
bc)ond a certain point, so that the spire and 
church had stood unharmed for tlnrtv \ears; 
though the wise old people were eonstantK fore- 
telling that the passing \ear must be the ver) 
last one that it could stand 

He told, too, of a place tliat made little Ned 
blush and cast down his c\es to hide the tears 
of anger and shame at he knew not w hat, whicli 
would irresistibh spring into them, for it re- 
minded him of the almshouse where, as the cniel 
Doctor said, Ned himself had had Ins earliest 
home And a ct, after all, it had scarceh a fea- 
ture of resemblance , and there was this great 
point of diflerence, — that whereas, m Ned’s 
w'retched abode (a large, unsightly brick house), 
there were many wTctched infants like himself, 
as W'ell as helpless people of all ages, widows, 
decayed drunkards, people of foehlc wits, and 
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all kinds of imbecility , it being a haven for 
those who could not contend in the hard, eager 
pitiless struggle of life in the place the Doctor 
spoke of, a noble, Gothic, mossy structure, there 
were none but aged men who had drifted into 
this quiet harbor to ^d thar days m a sort of 
humble yet stately ease and decorous abundance 
And thin shelter, the gnm Doctor said, was the 
gift of a man who had icd ages ago , and having 
been a great sinner m his lifetime, and having 
drawn lands, manors, and a great mass of wealth 
into his clutches by violent and nnhur means, 
had thought to get his pardon by founding this 
Hospital, as it was call^ in which thirteen old 
men should always reside, and be hoped that 
they would spend thar time in praying for the 
weliare of his soul * 

Said httle Elsie, am glad he did it, and I 
hope the poor old men never forgot to pray for 
him, and that it did good to the poor wicked 
man s SOuL 

" Well, child, said Doctor Gnmshawc, with 
a scowl into vacancy, and a sort of wicked leer 
of memment at the same time, as if he saw be- 
fore him the face of the dead man of past cen- 
twjnes, 1 to be ao loVen of tiias taaa % 

race, and I hate him for the sake of one of his 
descendants • I don t think he succeeded m 
bnbmg the Devil to let him go or God to save 
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“ Doctor Grim, you are very naughty ' ” said 
Elsie, looking shocked 

“ It is fair enough," said Ned, “ to hate your 
enemy to the very brink of the grave, but then 
to leave him to get what mercy he can ” 

“ After shoving him in ’ " quoth the Doctor, 
and made no further response to either of these 
criticisms, which seemed indeed to affect him 
very little — if he even listened to them For 
he was a man of singularly impel feet moral cul- 
ture ; insomuch that nothing else was so remark- 
able about him as that — possessing a good deal 
of intellectual ability, made available by much 
reading and experience — he was so ver)’’ dark 
on the moral side , as if he needed the natural 
perceptions that should have enabled him to ac- 
quire that better wisdom Such a phenomenon 
often meets us m life , oftener than we recog- 
nize, because a certain tact and exterior decency 
generally hide the moral deficiency But often 
there is a mind well polished, married to a con- 
science and natural impulses left as they were m 
childhood, except that they have sprouted up 
into evil and poisonous weeds, riehly blossom- 
ing with strong-smelling flowers, or seeds which 
the plant scatters by a sort of impulse , even as 
the Doctor was now half consciously throwing 
seeds of his evil passions into the minds of these 
children He was himself a grown-up child, 
without tact, simplicity, and innocence, and with 
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npencd evil, all the rank-cr for a native heat that 
was in him and still active, which might have 
nounshed good things os well as evil Indeed, 
It did* chensh by chance a root or two of good, 
the fragrance of which was sometimes percep- 
tible among all this rank growth of poisonous 
weeds A growm-up child he was, — that was 
all 

The Doctor now went on to desenbe an old 
country scat, which stood near this vnllagc and 
the ancient Hospital that he had been telling 
about, and which was formerly the residence of 
the wicked man (a knight and a brave one, well 
known m the Lancastnan wars) who had founded 
the latter It was a venerable old mansion, which 
a Saxon Thane had begun to build more than 
a thousand years ago, Uic old English oak that 
he built into the frame being still visible in the 
ancient skeleton of its roof, sturdy and strong 
as if put up yesterday And the descendants 
of the man who built it, through the French 
line (for a Norman baron wedded the daughter 
and heiress of the Saxon), dwelt there yet, and 
m each century they had done somethmg for the 
old Hall, — building a tower, adding a suite of 
rooms, strengthening what was already built, 
putting in a piainted window, making it more 
spaaous and convenient, — bll it seemed as if 
'lime employed himself m thinking what could 
be done for the old house. As fast as any part 
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decayed, it was renewed, with such simple art 
that the new completed, as it were, and fitted it- 
self to the old. So that it seemed as if the house 
never had been finished, until just that thing was 
added. For many an age, the possessors had 
gone on adding strength to strength, digging 
out the moat to a greater depth, piercing the 
walls with holes for archers to shoot through, 
or building a turret to keep watch upon But 
at last all necessity for these precautions passed 
away, and then they thought of convenience and 
comfort, adding something in every generation 
to these. And by and by they thought of 
beauty too , and m this time helped them with 
Its weather-stains, and the ivy that grew over 
the walls, and the grassy depth of the dned-up 
moat, and the abundant shade that grew up 
everywhere, where naked strength would have 
been ugly 

“ One curious thing m the house,” said the 
Doctor, lowenng his voice, but with a mysteri- 
ous look of tnumph, and that old scowl, too, at 
the children, “ was that they built a secret cham- 
ber, — a very secret one ' ” 

“ A secret chamber * ” cried little Ned , who 
lived in it ? A ghost ? ” 

“ There was often use for it,” said Doctor 
Gnm “ hiding people who had fought on the 
wrong side, or Catholic priests, or criminals, or 
perhaps — who knows ? — enemies that they 
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wanted put out of the wa), — troublesome 
folivs Ah I It was often of use, that secret 
chamber, and is so soil 1 

Here the Doctor paused a long while, and 
leaned back in his chair, slowly puffing long 
whiffs from his pipe, looking up at the great 
spider demon that hung over his head and, as 
It seemed to the children by the expression of 
his face, looking into the dim secret chamber 
which he had spoken of and which, by some- 
thing in hi3 mode of alluding to it, assumed 
such a ward, spectral aspect to their imagina- 
tions that thcr never wished to hear of it ogam 
Coming back at length out of his rcvcnc, — re- 
turning perhaps, out of some weird, ghostl) , se- 
cret chamber of his memory, whereof the one in 
the old house was but the less homble emblem, 
— he resumed his taJe 

He said that, a long time ago, a war broke 
out in the old country between King and Par- 
liament At that penod there were several 
brothers of the old family (which had adhered 
to the Catholic religion), and these chose the 
side of the King mstcad of that of the Puntan 
Parliament all but one, whom the family hated 
because he took the Parliament side and he 
became a soldier, and fought against his own 
brothers and it was said among them that, 
80 inveterate was he, he went on the scaffold, 
masked, and was the very man who struck off 
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the King’s head, and that his foot trod in the 
King’s blood, and that always afterwards he 
made a bloody track wherever he went. And 
there was a legend that his brethren once caught 
the renegade and imprisoned him in his own 
birthplace — 

“ In the secret chamber ? ” interrupted Ned. 

"No doubt’” said the Doctor, nodding, 
" though I never heard so.” 

They imprisoned him, but he made his escape 
and fled, and in the morning his prison place, 
wherever it was, was empty. But on the thresh- 
old of the door of the old manor house there 
was the print of a bloody footstep ; and no 
trouble that the housemaids took, no ram of all 
the years that have since passed, no sunshine, 
has made it fade , nor have all the wear and 
tramp of feet passing over it since then availed 
to erase it. 

" I have seen it myself,” quoth the Doctor, 
“ and know this to be true ” 

" Doctor Grim, now you are laughing at us,” 
said Ned, trying to look grave. But Elsie hid 
her face on the Doctor’s knee , there being 
something that affected the vivid little girl with 
peculiar horror in the idea of this red footstep 
always glistening on the doorstep, and wetting, 
as she fancied, every innocent foot of child or 
grown person that had since passed over it ® 

" It is true ’ ” reiterated the grim Doctor ; 
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“ for, man and boy, I have seen it a thousand 
times 

He continued the family history, or tradition, 
or fantastic legend, whichever it might be , tell- 
mg his young auditors that the Puntan, the 
ren^ade son of the family, was afterwards by 
the contrivances of his brethren, sent to Vir- 
ginia and sold as a bond-slave and how he had 
vanished from that quarter and come to New 
England, where he was supposed to have left 
children. And by and by two elder brothers 
died, and this missing brother became the heir 
to the old estate and to a Otic Then the fam- 
ily tried to track his bloody footstep and sought 
It far and near, through green country paths 
and old streets of London but m vain Then 
they sent messengers to sec whether any traces 
of one stepping in blood could be found on the 
forest leaves of America but sbll in vain The 
idea nevertheless prevailed that he would come 
back, and it was said they kept a bedchamber 
ready for him yet m the old house But much 
as they pretended to regret the loss of him and 
hi8 children, it would make them curse their 
stars were a descendant of his to return now 
For the child of a younger son was m posses- 
sion of the old estate, and was doing as much 
evil as his forefathers did and if the true heir 
were to appear on the threshold, he would (if 
he might but do it secretly) stain the whole 
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doorstep as red as the Bloody Footstep had 
stained one little portion of it 

“ Do you think he will ever come back ? ” 
asked little Ned. 

“ Stranger things have happened, my little 
man,” said Doctor Grimshawc, “ than that the 
postenty of this man should come back and 
turn these usurpers out of his rightful inherit- 
ance And sometimes, as I sit here smoking 
my pipe and drinking my glass, and looking up 
at the cunning plot that the spider is weaving 
yonder above my head, and thinking of this 
fine old family and some little matters that have 
been between them and me, I fancy that it may 
be so ' We shall see * Stranger things have 
happened ” 

And Doctor Grimshawe drank off his tum- 
bler, winking at little Ned in a strange way, that 
seemed to be a kind of playfulness, but which 
did not affect the children pleasantly , insomuch 
that litde Elsie put both her hands on Doctor 
Grim’s knees, and begged him not to do so any 
more ^ 
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T he children, after this conversation, 
often introduced the old English man- 
sion mto their dreams and little ro- 
mances, which all imaginative children are con- 
tinually mixing up with their lives, making the 
commonplace day of grown people a nch, misty, 
glanang orb of fairyland to themselves Ned, 
forgetting or not realizing the long lapse of 
time, used to fancy the true heir wandenng all 
this while in Amcnca and leaving a long track 
of bloody footsteps behind him until the pe 
nod when, his sins bang expiated (whatever 
they might be), he should turn back upon his 
steps and return to his old native home And 
sometimes the child used to look along the 
stre e t s of the town where he dwelt, bending his 
thoughtful eyes on the ground and think that 
perhaps some time he should sec the bloody 
footsteps there, betraying that the wanderer had 
just gone that way 

As for little Elsie, it was her fancy that the 
hero of the legend still remained impnsoncd in 
that dreadful secret chamber, which had made a 
most dread impression on her mind , and that 
there he was, forgotten all this time, waiting, 
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like a naughty child shut up m a closet, until 
some one should come to unlock the door. In 
the pitifulness of her disposition, she once pro- 
posed to little Ned that, as soon as they grew 
big enough, they should set out in quest of the 
old house, and find their way into it, and find 
the secret chamber, and let the poor prisoner 
out. So they lived a good deal of the time in 
a half-waking dream, partly conscious of the 
fantastic nature of their ideas, yet with these 
ideas almost as real to them as the facts of the 
natural world, which, to children, arc at first 
transparent and unsubstantial. 

The Doctor appeared to have a pleasure, or 
a purpose, in keeping his legend forcibly in their 
memories , he often recurred to the subject of 
the old English family, and was continually giv- 
ing new details about its history, the scenery in 
its neighborhood, the aspect of the mansion 
house , indicating a very intense interest in the 
subject on his own part, of w^hich this much talk 
seemed the involuntary overflow'ing. 

There was, however, an affection mingled wnth 
this sentiment It appeared to be his unfortunate 
necessity to let his thoughts dwell vety con- 
stantly upon a subject that was hateful to him, 
with which this old English estate and manor 
house and family were somehow connected , and, 
moreover, had he spoken thus to older and more 
experienced auditors, they might have detected 
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in the manner and matter of his talk, a certain 
hereditary reverence and awe, the gTO\\th of ages, 
mixed up with a newer hatred, impelling him to 
deface and destroy what, at the same time, it was 
his deepest impulse to bow before. The love 
belonged to his race , the hatred, to himself indi- 
vidually It was the feeling of a man lowly bom, 
when he contracts a hostility to his hereditary 
supenor In one way, being of a powerful, pas- 
sionate nature, gifted with force and ability far 
supenor to that of the anstocrat, he might scorn 
him and feel able to trample on him in another, 
he had the same awe that a country boy feels 
of the magistrate who flings him a sixpence and 
shakes his horsewhip at him 

Had the gnm Doctor been an American, he 
might have had the vast antipathy to rank, with- 
out the trace of awe that made it so much more 
malignant it required a low-bom Englishman to 
feel the two together What made the hatred 
so fiendish was a something that in the natural 
course of things, would have been loyalty in- 
hented affection, devoted sclf-sacnfice to a supe- 
nor Whatever it might be, it seemed at times 
(when his potations took deeper effect than or- 
dinary) almost to dnve the gnm Doctor mad for 
he would burst forth in wild diatnbes and anathe- 
mas, having a strange rough force of expression 
and a depth of utterance, as if his wor^ came 
from a bottomless pit within himself, where 
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burned an everlasting fire, and where the furies 
had their home, and plans of dire levenge were 
welded into shape as in the heat of a furnace. 
After the two poor children had been affrighted 
by paroxysms of this kind, the strange being 
would break out into one of his roars of laughter, 
that seemed to shake the house, and, at all events, 
caused the cobwebs and spiders suspended from 
the ceiling to swing and vibiate with the motion 
of the volumes of reverberating breath which he 
thus expelled from his capacious lungs. Then, 
catching up little Elsie upon one knee and Ned 
upon the other, he would become gentler than 
in his usual moods, and, by the powerful mag- 
netism of his character, cause them to think him 
as tender and sweet an old fellow as a child could 
desire for a playmate Upon the whole, strange 
as It may appear, they loved the grim Doctor 
dearly ; there was a loadstone within him that 
drew them close to him and kept them there, in 
spite of the horror of many things that he said 
and did One thing that, slight as it seemed, 
wrought mightily towards their mutually petting 
each other, was that no amount of racket, hubbub, 
shouting, laughter, or noisy mischief which the 
two children could perpetrate, ever disturbed the 
Doctor’s studies, meditations, or employments 
of whatever kind He had a hardy set of ner\’’es, 
not refined by careful treatment in himself or 
his ancestors, but probably accustomed from of 
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old to be drummed on by harsh voices rude 
sounds, and the clatter and clamor of house- 
hold life among homely, uncultivated, strongly 
animal people. 

As the two children grew apace, it behooved 
their strange guardian to take some thought for 
their mstrucaon. So far as httlc Elsie was con- 
cerned, however, he seemed utterly mdifferent to 
her having any cultivation having imbibed no 
modem ideas respecting feminine capacities and 
pnvileges but r^arding woman, whether m the 
bud or in the blossom, as the plaything of man s 
idler momenta, and the helpmeet — but m a 
humble capaaty — of his daily life He some- 
times bade her go to the kitchen and take lessons 
of crusty Hannah in bread making, sweeping, 
dustmg, washing, the coarser needlework, and 
such other things as she would require to know 
when she came to be a woman , but carelessly 
allowed her to gather up the crumbs of such in- 
struction as he bestowed on her playmate Ned, 
and thus learn to read, wnte, and apher , which, 
to say the truth, was about as far m the way of 
scholarship as httlc Elsie cared to go 

But towards httlc Ned the gnm Doctor 
adopted a far different sj^tem No sooner had 
he reached the age when the soft and tender 
intellect of the child became capable of rctam- 
ing impressions, than he took hun vigorously m 
hand, assignmg him such tasks as were fit for 
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him, and curiously investigating what wcie the 
force and character of the powers with which the 
child grasped them. Not that the Doctor pressed 
him forward unduly , indeed, there was no need 
of It , for the boy manifested a remarkable docil- 
ity for instruction, and a singular quickness in 
mastering the preliminary steps which lead to 
science a subtle instinct, indeed, \vhich it seemed 
wonderful a child should possess for an) thing 
as artificial as systems ofgrammar and arithmetic 
A remarkable boy, in truth, he was, to have been 
found by chance in an almshouse , except that, 
such being his origin, we are at liberty to sup- 
pose for him whatever long cultivation and gen- 
tility we may think necessary, m his parentage 
of either side, — such as was indicated also by 
his graceful and refined beauty of person He 
showed, indeed, even before he began to read at 
all, an instinctive attraction towards books, and 
a love for and interest in even the material form 
of knowledge, — the plates, the print, the bind- 
ing of the Doctor’s volumes, and even in a book- 
worm which he once found in an old volume, 
where it had eaten a circular furrow But the 
little boy had too quick a spirit of life to be in 
danger of becoming a bookworm himself. He 
had this side of the intellect, but his impulse 
would be to mix with men, and catch something 
from their intercourse fresher than books could 
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give him though these would grve him what 
they might. 

In the gnm Doctor rough and uncultivated 
as he seemed, this budding mtelligcnce found 
no inadequate instructor Doctor Gnrashawc 
proved himself a far more thorough scholar, m 
the classics and mathematics than could easily 
have been found m our country He himself 
most have had rigid and faithful instruction at 
an early period of life, though probably not m 
his boyhood. For, though the culture had been 
bestowed his mmd had been left m so singu- 
larly rough a state that it seemed as if the re- 
finement of classical study could not have been 
begun very early Or possibly the mind and 
nature were mcapable of polish or he may 
have had a coarse and sordid domestic hfe 
around him m his infiincy and youth He was 
a gem of coarse texture, just hewn out. An 
Aracncan with a like education would more 
hkely have gained a certam fineness and grace, 
and It would have been difficult to distinguish 
him from one who had been bom to culture and 
rcfinemenL This sturdy Englishman after all 
that had been done for his mind and though 
It had been well done, was still but another 
ploughman, of a long race of such, with a few 
scratchings of refinement on his hard exterior 
His son, if he left one might be a little less of 
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the ploughman , his grandson, provided the 
female element were well chosen, might ap- 
proach to refinement , three generations — a cen- 
tury at least — would he required for the slow 
toil of hewing, chiselling, and polishing a gen- 
tleman out of this ponderous block, now rough 
from the quarry of human nature. But, m 
the meantime, he evidently possessed in an un- 
usual degree the sort of learning that refines 
other minds, — the critical acquaintance w ith the 
great poets and historians of antiquity, and ap- 
. parently an appreciation of their merits, and 
power to teach their beauty So the boy had 
an able tutor, capable, it would seem, of show- 
ing him the way to the graces he did not him- 
self possess , besides helping the growth of the 
strength without which refinement is but sickly 
and disgusting 

Another sort of culture, which it seemed odd 
that this rude man should undertake, w^as that 
of manners , but, in fact, rude as the gnm 
Doctor’s own manners w'ere, he was one of the 
nicest and severest censors in that department 
that was ever known It is difficult to account 
for this , although it is almost invariably found 
that persons in a low rank of life, such as ser- 
vants and laborers, will detect the false pre- 
tender to the character of a gentleman, with at 
least as sure an instinct as the class into which 
they seek to thrust themselves Perhaps they 
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recognize something akin to their own ^mlga^- 
ity rather than appreciate what is unlike them- 
sehes The Doctor possessed a peculiar power 
of rich rough humor on this subject, and used 
to deliver lectures, as it were, to little Ned, 
illustrated with sketches of living indi\nduals 
m the town where they dwelt, by an unscru- 
pulous use of whom he sought to teach the 
boy what to avoid in manners, if he sought to 
be a gentleman But it must be confessed he 
spared himself as little as other people, and 
often wound up with this compendious injunc 
tion, — ** Be everything in )our behavior that 
Doctor Gnm is not * 

His pupil, very probably, profited some\\hat 
by these instrucaons for there arc spcaalties 
and arbitrary rules of behavior which do not 
come by nature But these are few , and beau- 
tiful, noble, and genial manners maj almost 
be called a natural gift and these, however he 
mhented them, soon proved to be an inherent 
possession of little Ned He had a kind of 
natural refinement, which nothing could ever 
sod or offend it seemed, bv some magic or 
other, absolutely to keep him from the know 
ledge of much of the gnm Doctors rude and 
sordid extenor, and to render what was around 
him beautiful by a sort of affiliation, or reflec- 
tion from that quality in himself, glanang its 
white light upon it. The Doctor himself was 
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puzzled, and apparently both startled and de- 
lighted at the perception of these characteristics. 
Sometimes he would make a low, uncouth bow, 
after his fashion, to the little fellow, saying, 
“ Allow' me to kiss your hand, my lord ' ” and 
little Ned, not quite knowing what the grim 
Doctor meant, yet allow^ed the favor he asked, 
with a grave and gracious condescension that 
seemed much to delight the suitor. This re- 
fusal to recognize or to suspect that the Doctor 
might be laughing at him w'as a sure token, at 
any rate, of the lack of one vulgar characteristic 
m little Ned 

In Older to afford little Ned every advantage 
to these natural gifts. Doctor Grim nevertheless 
failed not to provide the best attainable instruc- 
tor for such positive points of a polite educa- 
tion as his own fierce criticism, being destructiv'e 
rather than generative, w'ould not suffice for. 
There w'as a Frenchman in the towm — a M. Le 
Grand, secretly calling hnnself a Count — w'ho 
taught the little people, and, indeed, some of 
their elders, the Parisian pronunciation of his 
own language , and likewise dancing (in wdiich 
he was more of an adept and more successful 
than in the former branch) and fencing m 
which, after looking at a lesson or two, the grim 
Doctor was satisfied of his skill Under his 
instruction, with the stimulus of the Doctor’s 
praise and criticism, Ned soon grew to be the 
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pnde of the Frenchman s school, m both the 
acti\c departments and the Doctor himself 
added a further gjmnastic acquirement (not 
absolutelj necessar}, he said, to a gentlemans 
education, but very desirable to a man perfect 
at all points) by teaching him cudgel playing 
and pugilism In short, in c\cry'thing that re- 
lated to accomplishments, whether of mind or 
body, no pains were spared mih little Ned, 
but of the utilitamn line of educaoon then al- 
most exclusi\c!y adopted, and especially desir- 
able for a fortuneless boy like Ned, dependent 
on a man not wealthy, there was little given 
At first, too, the Doctor paid little attention 
to the moral and religious culture of his pupil 
nor did he ever make a system of it. But by 
and by, though with a singular reluctance and 
kind of bashfulncss, he began to extend his care 
to these matters being drawn into them un- 
awares, and possibly perceiving and learning 
what he taught as he wxnt along One even- 
ing I know not how he was betrayed into 
speaking on this point, and a sort of inspiration 
seized him A vista opened before him han- 
dling an immortal spmt, he began to know its 
requisitions in a degree far beyond what he had 
conceived them to be when his great task was 
undertaken His voice grew deep and had a 
strange, impressive pathos in it his talk be 
came eloquent with depth of meaning and fccl- 
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mg, as he told the boy of the moral dangers of 
the world, for which he was seeking to educate 
him , and which, he said, presented what looked 
like great triumphs, and yet were the greatest 
and saddest of defeats. He told him that many 
things that seemed nearest and dearest to the 
heart of man were destructive, eating and gnaw- 
ing away and corroding what was best m him , 
and what a high, noble, re-creating triumph it 
was when these dark impulses were resisted and' 
overthrown , and how, from that epoch, the soul 
took a new start. He denounced the selfish 
greed of gold, lawless passion, revenge, — and 
here the gnm Doctor broke out into a strange 
passion and zeal of anathema against this deadly 
sm, making a dreadful picture of the rum that 
it creates m the heart where it establishes itself, 
and how it makes a corrosive acid of those gen- 
ial juices Then he told the boy that the con- 
dition of all good was, m the first place, truth , 
then, courage , then, justice ; then, mercy ; out 
of which principles operating upon one another 
would come all brave, noble, high, unselfish ac- 
tions, and the scorn of all mean ones , and how 
that from such a nature all hatred would fall 
away, and all good affections would be ennobled 
I know not at what point it was, precisely, m 
these ethical instructions that an insight seemed 
to strike the grim Doctor that something more 
— vastly more — was needed than all he had 
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sajd and he began, douhtfulK, to speak of 
nun s spintual nature and its demands, and the 
emptiness of c\ cr\ thing which a sense of these 
demands did not pervade, and condense, and 
wcightcn into realities And going on in this 
strain, he soared out of himself and astonished 
the two children, who stood gaiing at him, won 
denng whether it were the Doctor who wtis 
speaking thus until some inicTTupiing arcum 
stance seemed to bnngliim back to himself and 
he burst into one of his great roars of laughter 
The inspiration, the strange light vvhcrchv he 
had been transfigured, passed out of his face 
and there was the uncouth wild bearded rough, 
earth) , passionate man, whom the) called Doc 
tor Gnm, looking ashamed of himself, and try- 
ing to turn the whole matter into a jest ’ 

It w*as a sad pit) that he should have been 
interrupted, and brought into this mocking 
mood, just when he seemed to have broken 
awa) from the sinfulness of his hot evil nature, 
and to have soared into a region where, with all 
his naov c charactcnslics transfigured he seemed 
to have liccomc an angel in his own likeness 
Crust) Hannah, who had l>ccn drawn to the 
door of ilic stud) b) tbc unusual tones of his 
voice, — a kind of picrang sweetness in it, — 
al\va)s averred that she saw the gigantic spider 
swooping round his head in great craft) arclcs, 
and clutching, as it were, at his brain with its 
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great claws But it was the old woman’s absurd 
idea that this hideous insect was the Devil, 
m that ugly guise, — a supcistition which 
descr\’'cs absolutely no countenance Never- 
theless, though this paroxysm of devotional feel- 
ing and insight returned no more to the grim 
Doctor, It was ever after a memorable occasion 
to the tw'O children. It touched that religious 
chord, in both their hearts, w'hich there w'as no 
mother to touch , but now' it vibrated long, and 
never ceased to vibrate so long as they remained 
togethei, — nor, perhaps, after they w'cre parted 
from each other and from the grim Doctor. 
And even then, in those after years, the strange 
music that had been awakened w'as continued, 
as It were the echo from harps on high Now', 
at all events, they made little prayers for them- 
selves, and said them at bedtime, generally in 
secret, sometimes in unison , and they read in 
an old dusty Bible which lay among the grim 
Doctor’s books , and from little heathens, they 
became Christian children Doctor Grimshawe 
was perhaps conscious of this result of his in- 
voluntary preachment, but he never directly 
noticed it, and did nothing either to efface or 
deepen the impression 

It was singular, how'ever, that, in both the 
children’s minds, this one gush of irresistible 
religious sentiment, breaking out of the grim 
Doctor’s inner depths, like a sort of holy lava 
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from a volcano that usually emitted quite other 
matter (such as hot, melted wrath and hate), 
quite threw out of sight, then and always after- 
wards, his darker charactcnstics They remem- 
bered him, with faith and Io\e, as a religious 
man, and forgot — what perhaps had made no 
impression on their innocent hearts — all the 
traits that other people might ha\ c called devil- 
ish To them the gnm Doctor was a saint, 
even dunnghis lifetime and constant intercourse 
with them, and canonized forever afterwards 
There is almost always, to be sure, this pro- 
found faith, with regard to those the) love, in 
childhood but perhaps, in this instance, the 
children really had a depth of insight that grown 
people lacked, a profound recognition of the 
bottom of this strange man s nature, which u'as 
of such stuff as mart)T3 and heroic saints might 
have been made of though here it had been 
wrought miserably amiss At any rate his face 
with the holy awe upon it was what they saw 
and remembered, when they thought of thar 
friend Doctor Gnm 

One effect of his zealous and analytic instruc- 
tion of the boy was very perceptible Hereto- 
fore, though endunng him, and occasionally 
making a plaything of him, it may be doubted 
whether the gnm Doctor had really any strong 
affection for the child it rather seemed as if 
his strong will were forang him to undertake, 
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and carry sedulously forward, a self-imposed 
task All that he had done — his redeeming 
the bright child from povertt and nameless de- 
gradation, Ignorance, and a sordid life hopeless 
of bettei fortune, and opening to him the uholc 
realm of mightv possibilities in an American 
life — did not impl\ am love for the little indi- 
vidual whom he thus benefited It had some 
other motive. 

But now, approaching the child in this close, 
intimate, and helpful v.iv, it vas verj evident 
that his interest took a tenderer character. 
There was eveivthing in the boy, that a boy 
could possess, to attract aflection , he would 
have been a father’s pride and joy Doctor 
Grimshaw'c, indeed, w'as not his father, but to 
a person of his character this was perhaps no 
cause of lesser love than if there had been the 
wdiole of that holy claim of kindred betw'cen 
them We speak of the natural force of blood ; 
we speak of the paternal relation as if it were 
productive of more earnest affection than can 
exist between two persons, one of w'hom is pro- 
tective, but unrelated But there are w ild, for- 
cible, unrestricted characters, on wTom the ne- 
cessity and even duty of loving their owm child 
IS a sort of barrier to love They perhaps do 
not love their owm traits, which they recognize 
in their children , they shrink from their owm 
features in the reflection presented by these lit- 
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tic mirrors A certain strangeness and unlikc- 
nes 3 (such as gives poignancy to the love be- 
tween the sexes) would cxcatc a hveher affection 
Be this as it may, it is not probable that Doctor 
Gnmshawe would have loved a child of his own 
blood, with the coarse chanictenstjcs that he 
knew both in his race and himself, with ncarl) 
such fervor as this beautiful, slender, yet strenu- 
ous, mtelhgcnt, refined boy, — with such a high- 
bred air, handling common things with so re- 
fined a touch, yet grasping them so firmly, 
throwing a natural grace on all he did Was 
he not his father, — he that took this fair blos- 
som out of the sordid mud m which he must 
soon have withered and perished ? Was not 
this beautiful strangeness, which he so wondered 
at, the result of his care ? 

And httle Elsie ? did the gnm Doctor love 
her as well ? Perhaps not, for, m the first 
place, there was a natural tie though not the 
nearest, between her and Doctor Gnmshawe, 
which made him feel that she was cast upon his 
love a burden which he acknowledged himself 
bound to undertake. Then, too, there were 
unutterably painful rcmmisccnccs and thoughts, 
that made him gasp for breath, that turned his 
blood sour that tormented his dreams with 
nightmares and hellish phantoms , all of which 
were connected with this innocent and happy 
child , 80 that, cheerful and pleasant as she was, 
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there was to the gnm Doctor a little fiend play- 
ing about his floor and throwing a lurid light 
on the wall, as the shadow of this sun-flickenng 
child. It IS certain that there was always a pain 
and horror mixed with his feelings towards 
Elsie ; he had to forget himself, as it were, and 
all that was connected with the causes why she 
came to be, before he could love her. Amid 
his fondness, when he was caressing her upon 
his knee, pressing her to his rough bosom, as 
he never took the freedom to press Ned, came 
these hateful reminiscences, compelling him to 
set her down, and corrugating his heavy brows 
as with a pang of fiercely resented, strongly 
borne pain Still, the child had no doubt con- 
trived to make her way into the great gloomy 
cavern of the gnm Doctor’s heart, and stole 
constantly further and further in, carrying a ray 
of sunshine m her hand as a taper to light her 
way, and illuminate the rude dark pit into which 
she so fearlessly went 
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D octor grim * had the nngluh faith 

m open mr and dwlj acquaintance with 
the weather, whatever it might be and 
It was his habit, not only to send the two chil 
dren to pU>, for lack of a better place, in the 
graveyard, but to take them himtclf on long 
rambles of which the vianit) of the town af- 
forded a nch vanct) It mat be that the Doc- 
tor s cxcumons had the wider scope, because 
both he and the children were objects of cun 
osity in the town, and ver) much the subjea 
of its gossip so that a!wa)s, m its streets and 
lanes, the people turned to gate, and came to 
their windows and to the doors of shops to sec 
this gnm, bearded hgurc, leading along the 
beautiful children each b) a hand, with a surlj 
aspect like a bulldog Their remarks were 
possibly not intended to reach the cars of the 
party, but certainly were not so cautiousl) whis 
pered but they occasionally did do so The 
male remarks indeed, generally died awa) m 
the throats that uttered them a arcumstance 
that doubtless saved the uttcrer from some % cr\ 
rough rejoinder at the hands of the Doctor, 
who had grown up m the habit of a \ cry read) 
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and free recourse 'to his fists, which had a way 
of doubling themselves up seemingly of their 
own accord But the shrill feminine voices 
sometimes sent their observations from window 
to window without dread of any such repartee 
on the part of the subject of them 

“There he goes, the old Spider-witch’” quoth 
one shrill woman, “ with those two poor babes 
that he has caught m his cobweb, and is going 
to feed upon, poor little tender things ' The 
bloody Englishman makes free with the dead 
bodies of our friends and the living ones of our 
children ' ” 

“ How red his nose is ' ” quoth another ; “ he 
has pulled at the brandy botde pretty stoutly 
to-day, early as it is ' Pretty habits those chil- 
dren will learn, between the Devil m the shape 
of a great spider, and this devilish fellow in his 
own shape ! It were well that our townsmen 
tarred and feathered the old British wizard ^ ” 
And, as he got further off, two or three little 
blackguard barefoot boys shouted shnlly after 
him, — 

** Doctor Gnm, Doctor Gnm, 

The Devil wove a web for him * ” 

being a nonsensical couplet that had been made 
for the grim Doctor’s benefit, and was hooted 
in the streets, and under his own windows 
Hearing such remarks and insults, the Doctor 
would glare round at them with red eyes, espe- 
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aally if the brandy bottle had happened to be 
much in request that da> 

Indeed, poor Doctor Gnm had met with a 
fortune which befalls many a man with less 
cause than drew the public attention on this odd 
humorist for, dwelling in a town which was 
as yet but a larger village, where everybody 
knew everybody, and claimed the pnvilcgc to 
know and discuss their characters, and where 
there were few topics of public interest to take 
off their attention, a very considerable portion 
of town talk and cnaasm fell upon him The 
old town had a certain provincialism, which is 
less the charactensQc of towns in these days, 
when soaet) arculates so freely, than then be- 
sides, It was a very mde epoch juit when the 
country had come through the war of the Re- 
volution, and while the suites of that commotion 
were still seething and swelling, and while the 
habits and morals of every individual in the com- 
munity still felt Its influence and especially the 
contest was too recent for an Englishman to be 
m very good odor, unless he should cease to 
be English, and become more American than 
the Amencans themselves m repudiating Bnt- 
lah prejudices or pnnaplcs, habits mode of 
thought, and everything that distinguishes Bnt- 
ons at home or abroad As Doctor Gnm did 
not sec fit to do this, and as, moreover, he was 
a very doubtful, questionable, morose, unami 
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able old fellow, not seeking to make himself 
liked nor deserving to be so, he was a very un- 
popular person m the town where he had chosen 
to reside. Nobody thought very well of him, 
the respectable people had heard of his pipe and 
brandy bottle , the religious community knew 
that he never showed himself at church or meet- 
ing, so that he had not that very desirable 
strength (m a society split up into many sects) 
of being able to rely upon the party sympathies 
of any one of them The mob hated him with 
the blind sentiment that makes one surly cur 
hostile to another surly cur. He was the most 
isolated individual to be found anywhere ; and, 
being so unsupported, everybody was his enemy 
The town, as it happened, had been pleased 
to interest itself much m this matter of Doctor 
Grim and the two children, insomuch as he never 
sent them to school, nor came with them to meet- 
ing of any kind, but was bringing them up igno- 
rant heathen to all appearances, and, as many 
believed, was devoting them m some way to the 
great spider, to which he had bartered his own 
soul It had been mooted among the select- 
men, the fathers of the town, whether their duty 
did not require them to put the children under 
more suitable guardianship , a measure which, 
it may be, was chiefly hindered by the consider- 
ation that, in that case, the cost of supporting 
them would probably be transferred from the 
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gnm Doctor s shoulders to those of the com- 
munity Nevertheless, they did what they could. 
Maidenly ladies, pnm and starched, in one or 
tw'o instances called upon the Doctor — the two 
children meanwhile Iwng m the graveyard at 
play — to give him Chnsdan advice as to the 
management of his charge. But, to confess the 
truth, the Doctors reception of these fair mis- 
sionanes was not extremely courteous They 
were, perhaps, partly instigated by a natural 
femimne desire to see the interior of a place 
about which they had heard much, with its 
spiders webs, its strange machines and confus- 
ing tools so, much contrary to crusty Hannah s 
advice, they persisted in entenng Crusty Han- 
nah hstened at the door, and it was cunous to 
sec the delighted smde which came over her dry 
old nsage as the Doctor s growhng, rough voice, 
after an abrupt question or two, and a reply m 
a thin voice on the part of the maiden ladies, 
grew louder and louder, till the door opened, 
and forth came the benevolent pair in great dis- 
composure. Crusty Hannah averred that their 
caps were much rumpled but this view of the 
thing was questioned though it were certain 
that the Doctor coiled after them downstairs, 
that, had they been younger and prettier, they 
would have fared worse, A male emissary, who 
was admitted on the supposition of his bang a 
patient, did ftre worse for (the gnm Doctor 
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having been particularly intimate with the black 
bottle that afternoon) there was, about ten min- 
utes after the visitor’s entrance, a sudden fierce 
upraising of the Doctor’s growl , then a strug- 
gle that shook the house; and, finally, a terrible 
rumbling down the stairs, which proved to be 
caused by the precipitate descent of the hapless 
visitor , who, if he needed no assistance of the 
grim Doctor on his entrance, certainly vould 
have been the better for a plaster or two after 
his departure 

Such were the terms on which Doctor Grim- 
shawe now stood with his adopted townspeople , 
and if we consider the dull little town to be full 
of exaggerated stories about the Doctor’s odd- 
ities, many of them forged, all retailed in an 
unfriendly spirit , misconceptions of a character 
which, m Its best and most candidly interpreted 
aspects, was sufficiently amenable to censure , 
surmises taken for certainties ; superstitions — 
the genuine hereditary offspring of the frame of 
public mind which produced the witchcraft de- 
lusion — all fermenting together , and all this 
evil and uncharitableness taking the delusive hue 
of benevolent interest in two helpless children , 
— we may partly judge what was the odium in 
which the grim Doctor dwelt, and amid vhich 
he walked The horrid suspicion, too, counte- 
nanced by his abode in the corner of the grave- 
yard, affording the terrible Doctor such facih- 
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taea for making free, bke a ghoul as he was, with 
the relics of mortality from the earliest progen- 
itor to the man killed yesterday by the Doctor s 
own drugs, was not likely to improve bis repu- 
tation 

He had heretofore contented himself with, 
at most, occasionally shaking his stick at his as- 
sailants but this cky the black bottle had im- 
parted, It may be, a little more fire than ordi- 
nary to his blood , and besides, an unlucky 
urchin happened to take particularly good aim 
with a mod ball, which took effect nght m the 
midst of the Doctor $ bushy beard, and, being 
of a soft consistency, forthwith became incorpo- 
rated with iL At this intolerable provocation 
the gnm Doctor pursued the little villain, amid 
a shower of similar missiles from the boy splay- 
mates, caught him as he was escaping into a 
back yard, dragged him into the middle of the 
street, and, with his stick, proceeded to give him 
his mented chastisement. 

But hereupon, it was astomshing how sud- 
den commotion flashed up like gunpowder along 
the street, which, except for the petty shneks 
and laughter of a few children, was just before 
so qmet. Forth out of every window in those 
dusky, mean wooden houses were thrust heads 
of women, old and young , forth out of every 
door and other avenue, and as if they started up 
from the middle of the street or out of the un- 
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paved sidewalks, rushed fierce avenging forms, 
threatening at full yell to take vengeance on the 
grim Doctor , who still, with that fierce dark 
face of his, — his muddy beard all flying abroad, 
dirty and foul, his hat fallen off, his red eyes flash- 
ing fire, — was belaboring the poor hinder end 
of the unhappy urchin, paying off upon that one 
part of the boy’s frame the whole score which 
he had to settle with the rude boys of the town , 
giving him at once the whole whipping which 
he had deserved every day of his life, and not 
a stroke of which he had yet received. Need 
enough there was, no doubt, that somebody 
should interfere with such grim and immitiga- 
ble justice , and certainly the interference was 
prompt, and promised to be effectual. 

“ Down with the old tyrant > Thrash him > 
Hang him I Tar and feather the viper’s fry > 
the wizard ' the body-snatcher ' ” bellowed the 
mob, one member of which was raving with de- 
lirium tremens, and another was a madman just 
escaped from bedlam 

It IS unaccountable where all this mischievous, 
bloodthirsty multitude came from, — how they 
were born into that quietness in such a moment 
of time ' What had they been about hereto- 
fore? Were they waiting in readiness for this 
crisis, and keeping themselves free from other 
employment till it should come to pass ? Had 
they been created for the moment, or were they 
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fiends sent b\ Satan in the likeness or a black- 
guard population ? There you might sec the 
offscounngs of the recently finished trar, — old 
soldiers rust), wooden legged , there, sailors, 
npc for any kind of mischief there, the drunken 
population of a neighboring grogshop, stagger- 
ing hcltcr skelter to the scene, and tumbling 
over one another at the Doaors feet. There 
came the father of the punished urchin, who had 
never showm heretofore an) care for his street 
bred progen) , but who now came pale with rage, 
armed with a pair of tongs, and with him the 
mother, flpng like a fur), with her cap awr), 
and clutching a broomsnek, as if she were a 
witch just alighted Up the) rushed from cel 
lar doors, and dropped down from chamber 
windows all rushing upon the Doctor, but over 
turning and thwarting themselves b\ their \cry 
multitude. For, as good Doctor Gnm levelled 
the first that came within reach of his fist two 
or three of the others tumbled over him and lay 
grovelling at his feet, the Doctor meanwhile 
having retreated into the angle between two 
houses Little Ned, with a valor which did 
him the more credit inasmuch as it was cxcr- 
ased in spite of a good deal of childish trepida- 
tion, as his pale face indicated brandished his 
fists by the Doctors side and little Llsic did 
what any woman may — that is, screeched m 
Doctor Gnm s behalf with full stretch of lungs 
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Meanwhile the street boys kept up a shower of 
mud-balls, many of which hit the doctor, while 
the rest were distributed upon his assailants, 
heightening their ferocity. 

“ Seize the old scoundrel ^ the villain ’ the 
Tory I the dastardly Englishman ' Hang him 
in the web of his own devilish spider, — ’t is 
long enough ' Tar and feather him i tar and 
feather him i ” 

It was certainly one of those crises that show 
a man how few real friends he has, and the tend- 
ency of mankind to stand aside, at least, and 
let a poor devil fight his own troubles, if not as- 
sist them in their attack Here you might have 
seen a brother physician of the grim Doctor’s 
greatly tickled at his plight , or a decorous, pow- 
dered, ruffle-shirted dignitary, one of the weighty 
men of the town, standing at a neighbor’s corner 
to see what would come of it. 

“He is not a respectable man, I understand, 
this Grimshawe, — a quack, intemperate, always 
in these scuffles . let him get out as he may ' ” 

And then comes a deacon of one of the 
churches, and several church members, who, 
hearing a noise, set out gravely and decorously 
to see what was going forward in a Christian 
community 

“ Ah ' it is that irreligious and profane Grim- 
shawe, who never goes to meeting We wash 
our hands of him ' ” 
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And one of the selectmen said — 

“Surely this common brawler ought not to 
have the care of these nice, s^^ect children, 
something must be done about it, and when 
the man is sober, he must be talked to 1 

Alas I It IS a hard case vnth a man who lives 
upon his own bottom and responsibility, making 
himself no allies, sewing himself on to nobody s 
skirts, insulating himself, — hard, when his 
trouble comes and so poor Doctor Grim- 
shawe was like to find it. 

He had succeeded by dint of good skill and 
some previous practice at quarterstaff, in keep- 
ing his assailants at bay, though not vnthout 
some danger on hts own part but their num- 
ber, their fierceness, and the more skilled assault 
of some among them must almost immediately 
have been successful, when the Doctors part 
was strengthened by an unexpected ally This 
was a person * of tall, slight figurc» who, without 
lifong his hands to take part in the conflict, 
thrust himself before the Doctor, and turned 
towards the assailants, crying — 

‘ Christian men, what would you do? Peace, 
— peace ! 

His so well intended exhortation took effect, 
indeed, m a certain way, but not preasely as 
might have been wished , for a blow, aimed at 
Doctor Gnm, took effect on the head of this 
man, who seemed to have no sort of skill or 
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alacrity at defending himself, any more than at 
making an assault , for he never lifted his hands, 
but took the blow as unresistingly as if it had 
been kindly meant, and it levelled him sense- 
less on the ground. 

Had the mob really been enraged for any 
strenuous cause, this incident would have oper- 
ated merely as a preliminary whet to stimulate 
them to further bloodshed But, as they were 
mostly actuated only by a natural desire for mis- 
chief, they were about as well satisfied with what 
had been done as if the Doctor himself were the 
victim And besides, the fathers and respecta- 
bilities of the town, who had seen this mishap 
from afar, now began to put forward, crying out, 
“ Keep the peace ' keep the peace ' A not ' a 
not ' ” and other such cries as suited the emer- 
gency ; and the crowd vanished more speedily 
than It had congregated, leaving the Doctor and 
the two children alone beside the fallen victim 
of a quarrel not his own. Not to dwell too long 
on this incident, the Doctor, laying hold of the 
last of his enemies, after the rest had taken to 
their heels, ordered him sternly to stay and help 
him bear the man, whom he had helped to mur- 
der, to his house 

“It concerns you, friend , for, if he dies, you 
hang to a dead certainty l ” 

And this was done accordingly. 
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ABOUT on hour thereafter there lay on a 
couch that had been hastily prepared m 
* the study a person of singularly impres- 
sive presence a thm, mild-loolong man, with 
a peculiar look of delicacy and natural refinement 
about him, although he scarcely appeared to be 
techmcally and as to worldly position what we 
call a gentleman plain in dress a:pd simple 
m manner, not giving the idea of remarkable 
mtcllectual gifb, but with a kind of spiritual 
aspect, fair, clear complexion gentle eyes, still 
somewhat clouded and obscured by the syncope 
into which a blow on the head had thrown him 


He looked middle-aged and yet there was a 
kind of childlike, simple expression, which, un- 
less you looked at him with the very purpose 
of scemg the traces of time m his face, would 
make you suppose him much younger 

“ And how do you find yourself now, my 
good fellow? asked Dortor Gnmshawc put- 
ting forth hi8 hand to grasp that of the stranger 
and giving it a good warm shake “ None the 
worse, I should hope? ‘ 

" Not much the worse answered the stran- 


ger " not at all it may be There is a plca- 
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sant dimness and uncertainty m my mode of 
being I am taken off my feet, as it were, and 
float m air, with a faint delight in my sensations. 
The grossness, the roughness, the too great an- 
gularity of the actual, is removed from me It 
IS a state that I like well It may be, this is the 
way that the dead feel when they awake m an- 
other state of being, with a dim pleasure, after 
passing through the brief darkness of death It 
IS very pleasant ” 

He answered dreamily, and sluggishly, reluc- 
tantly, as if there were a sense of repose in him 
which he disliked to break by putting any of 
his sensations into words His voice had are- 
markable sweetness and gentleness, though lack- 
ing in depth of melody 

Here, take this,” said the Doctor, who had 
been preparing some kind of potion in a tea- 
spoon It may have been a dose of his famous 
preparation of spider’s web, for aught I know, 
the operation of which was said to be of a sooth- 
ing influence, causing a delightful silkmess of 
sensation , but I know not whether it was con- 
sidered good for concussions of the brain, such 
as it is to be supposed the present patient had 
undergone “ Take this : it will do you good ; 
and here I drink your very good health in some- 
thing that will do rne good ” 

So saying, the grim Doctor quaffed off a 
tumbler of brandy and water. 
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“ How sweet a contrast, murmured the stran 
ger, “ between that scene of violence and this 
great peace that has come over me I It is ns 
when one can say, I have fought the good 
fight 

* You ore nght, said the Doctor, with what 
would have been one of his deep laughs, but 
which he modified m consideration of his pa- 
tient s tenderness of brain “We both of us 
fought a good fight for though you struck no 
actual stroke, you took them as unflinchingly as 
ever I saw a man, and so turned the fortune of 
the battle better than if you smote with a sledge 
hammer Two things puzzle me m the affair 
First, whence came my assailants, all in that 
moment of omc, unless Satan let loose out of 
the infernal regions a synod of fiends, hoping 
thus to get a triumph over me. And secondly, 
whence came you, my preserver, unless you are 
an angel, and dropped down from the sky 
‘ No, answered the stranger, with quiet sim- 
phaty “ I was passing through the street to 
my little school, when I saw your peril and 
felt it my duty to expostulate with the people, 

“ Well, said the gnm Doctor, " come whence 
you will, you did an angel s office for me, and I 
shall do what an earthly man may to requite it. 
There, we will talk no more for the present 
He hushed up the children, who were al- 
ready, of their own accord, walking on tiptoe 
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and whispering, and he himself even went so 
far as to refrain from the usual incense of his 
pipe, having observed that the stranger, who 
seemed to be of a very delicate organization, 
had seemed sensible of the disagreeable effect 
on the atmosphere of the room The restraint 
lasted, however, only till (in the course of the 
day) crusty Hannah had fitted up a little bed- 
room on the opposite side of the entr)’’, to which 
she and the grim Doctor moved the stranger, 
who, though tall, they observed was of no great 
weight and substance, — the lightest man, the 
Doctor averred, for his size, that ever he had 
handled. 

Every possible care was taken of him, and m 
a day or two he was able to walk into the study 
again, where he sat gazing at the sordidness and 
unneatness of the apartment, the strange fes- 
toons and drapery of spiders’ webs, the gigan- 
tic spider himself, and at the gnm Doctor, so 
shaggy, grizzly, and uncouth, in the midst of 
these surroundings, with a perceptible sense of 
something very strange in it all His mild, 
gentle regard dwelt too on the two beautiful 
children, evidently with a sense of quiet wonder 
how they should be here, and altogether a sense 
of their unfitness , they, meanwhile, stood a lit- 
tle apart, looking at him, somewhat disturbed 
and awed, as children usually are, by a sense 
that the stranger was not perfectly well, that he 
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had been injured, and so set apart from the rest 
of the world 

“ Will you corae to me, little one ? said he, 
holding out a delicate hand to Elsie. 

Elsie came to hia side without any hesitation, 
though without any of the rush that accompa- 
nied her advent to those whom she affected 
“ And you, my little man, added the stranger 
quietly, and looking to Ned, who hkcwisc will- 
ingly approached and, shaking him by the of- 
fered hand, let it go again, but continued stand- 
ing by hu side 

Do you know, my little friends, said the 
stranger, ** that it is my business m life to in- 
struct such bttle people as you ? 

" Do they obey you well, sir? asked Ned, 
perhaps consaous of a want of force in the per- 
son whom he addressed. 

The stranger smiled faintly “ Not too well, 
said he. “ That has been my difficulty for I 
have moral and religious objections, and also a 
great horror, to the use of the rod, and I have 
not been gifted with a harsh voice and a stem 
brow so that, after a while, my httle people 
sometimes get the better of me The present 
generation of men is too gross for gende treat 
menL 

“You are quite right, quoth Doctor Gnm- 
shawc, who had been observing this Utde scene, 
and trying to make out, from the mutual de- 
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portment of the stranger and the t^vo children, 
what sort of man this fair, quiet stranger was, 
with his gentleness and weakness, — character- 
istics that were not attractive to himself, yet m 
which he acknowledged, as he saw them here, 
a certain charm ; nor did he know, scarcely, 
whether to despise the one in whom he saw 
them, or to yield to a strange sense of reverence. 
So he watched the children, with an indistinct 
idea of being guided by them. “ You are quite 
right : the world now — and always before, as 
far as I ever heard — requires a great deal of 
brute force, a great deal of animal food and 
brandy m the man that is to make an impres- 
sion on It ” 

The convalescence of the stranger — he gave 
his name as Colcord — proceeded favorably , 
for the Doctor remarked that, delicate as his 
system was, it had a certain purity, — a simple 
healthfulness that did not run into disease as 
stronger constitutions might. It did not appar- 
ently require much to crush down such a being 
as this, — not much unkindly breath to blow 
out the taper of his life, — and yet, if not abso- 
lutely killed, there was a certain aptness to keep 
alive m him not readily to be overcome. 

No sooner was he in a condition so to do, 
than he went forth to look after the little school 
that he had spoken of, but soon came back, 
announcing m a very quiet and undisturbed 
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Nvay that, dunng his withdrawal from duty, the 
scholars had been distributed to other instruc 
tors, and consequently he was without place or 
occupation * 

“ A hard ease, said the Doctor, flinging a 
gruff curse at those who had so readily deserted 
the poor schoolmaster 

" Not 80 hard, replied CoIcorcL “ These 
little fellow's arc on unruly set, bom of parents 
who have led rough lives, — here in battle time, 
too, with the apint of battle in them, — there- 
fore rude and contentious beyond my power to 
cope with them I have been taught, long 
ago, he added, with a peaceful smile, ** that 
my business in life does not he \vith grown up 
and consolidated men and women , and so, not 
to be useless in my day, and to gam the little 
that my sustenance requires I have thought to 
deal with children But even for this 1 lack, 
force 

“ I dare say, said the Doctor, with a modi 
fled laugh “ Lattlc devils they arc, harder to^ 
deal ^vlth than men Well, I am glad of your 
failure for one reason, and of your being thrown 
out of business , because we shall have the bene 
fit of you the longer Here is this boy to be in- 
structed I have made some attempts myself, 
but having no art of instructing, no skill, no 
temper I suppose, I moke but an indifferent 
hand at it and besides I have other business 
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that occupies my thoughts Take him in hand, 
if you like, and the girl for company. No mat- 
ter whether you teach her anything, unless you 
happen to be acquainted with needlework ” 

“ I will talk with the children,” said Colcord, 
“ and see if I am likely to do good with them. 
The lad, I see, has a singular spirit of aspiration 
and pride, — no ungentle pride, but still hard 
to cope w'lth. I will see The little girl is a 
most comfortable child ” 

“ You have read the boy as if you had his 
heart in your hand,” said the Doctor, rather 
surprised “ I could not have done it better 
myself, though I have known him all but from 
the egg ” 

Accordingly, the stranger, who had been thrust 
so providentially into this odd and insulated lit- 
tle community, abode wnth them, without more 
words being spoken on the subject , for it seemed 
to all concerned a natural arrangement, although, 
on both parts, they were mutually sensible of 
something strange in the companionship thus 
brought about To say the truth, it was not 
easy to imagine two persons apparently less 
adapted to each other’s society than the rough, 
uncouth, animal Doctor, whose faith w'as m his 
own right arm, so full of the old Adam as he 
was, so sturdily a hater, so hotly impulsive, so 
deep, subtle, and crooked, so obstructed by his 
animal nature, so given to his pipe and black 
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bottle, so wrathful and pugnacious and wicked, 
■ — and this mild spintual creature, so milky, 
with 80 unforceful a grasp , and it was singular 
to sec how they stood apart and eyed each other, 
each taady acknowledging a certain ment and 
kind of power, though not well able to appre- 
aatc Its value. The gnm Doctor s kindness, 
however, and gratitude, had been so thoroughly 
awakened, that he did not feel the disgust that 
he probably otherwise might at what seemed the 
mawkishness of Colcord s character , his want, 
morally speaking, of bone and muscle his fas- 
tidiousness of character, the essence of which it 
seemed to be to bear no stain upon it other- 
wise It most die. 

On Colcord s part there was a good deal of 
evidence to be detected, by a mcc observer, that 
he found it difficult to pot up with the Doctor s 
coarse peculianties, whether physical or moral 
His animal indulgences of appetite struck him 
with wonder and horror his coarse expressions 
his free indulgence of wrath his sordid and un- 
clean habits the dust, the cobwebs the monster 
that dangled fixim the ceiling his pipe diffiis 
ing Its fragrance through the house, and show- 
ing, by the plainest and simplest proof, howwe 
all breathe one another s breath, nice and proud 
as we may bcj kings and dainOcst ladies breath- 
ing the air that has already served to inflate a 
beggar s lungs He shrank, too, from the rude 
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manhood of the doctor’s characterj with its 
human warmth, — an element which he seemed 
not to possess m his own character. He was 
capable only of gentle and mild regard, — that 
was his warmest affection , and the warmest, 
too, that he was capable of exciting m others. 
So that he was doomed as much apparently as 
the Doctor himself to be a lonely creature, with- 
out any very deep companionship m the world, 
though not incapable, when he, by some rare 
chance, met a soul distantly akin, of holding a 
certain high spiritual communion. With the 
children, however, he succeeded m establishing 
some good and available relations , his simple 
and passionless character coincided with their 
simplicity, and their as yet unawakened pas- 
sions they appeared to understand him better 
than the Doctor ever succeeded m doing. He 
touched spnngs and elements m the nature of 
both that had never been touched till now, and 
that sometimes made a sweet, high music But 
this was rarely ; and as far as the general duties 
of an instructor went, they did not seem to be 
very successfully performed Something was 
cultivated , the spiritual germ grew, it might 
be, but the children, and especially Ned, were 
intuitively conscious of a certain want of sub- 
stance in the instructor, — a something of earthly 
bulk ; a too etherealness But his connection 
with our story does not he in any excellence, or 
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lack of excellence, that he phoned as an in 
struoor, and we mcrcU mention these things 
as illustrating more or less his charactcnsucs. 

The gnm Oortors cunositj u-as somevhat 
piqued by l^hat he could see of the schoolmas 
ter 5 charaaer, and he was desirous ot finding 
out uhat sort of a life such a man could ha\c 
led in a world which he himself had found so 
rough a one , through what difficulties he had 
reached middle age without al>solutcl\ s'anish 
mg awa) m hts contact with more positneiub 
stances than himself how the world had given 
him a subsistence, if indeed he recognized anv 
thing more dense than fragrance like a certain 
people whom IMinv mentioned in Afnea — a 
point, in fact, which the gnm Doctor denied 
his performance at table being inappreciable 
and confined, at least almost cntircK to a dish 
of boded nee, which crustr Hannah set licforc 
him prepanng ir, it might l>c with a sympath) 
of her Hast Indian part towards him 

Well, Doctor Gnmshawe casil) got at what 
seemed to Iwall of the facts of Colcord s life how 
that he was a New I nglandcr the descendant 
of an anaent race of settlers the last of them , 
for, once prett) numerous m their quarter of the 
country, the) seemed to have been d)mg out, 
— exhaling from the earth and passing to some 
other region 

** No wonder, said the Doctor blufil) “ 1 ou 
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have been letting slip the vital principle, if you 
are a fair specimen of the race You do not 
clothe yourself in substance Your souls are 
not coated sufficiently Beef and brandy would 
have saved you You have exhaled for lack of 
them.” 

The schoolmaster shook his head, and prob- 
ably thought his earthly salvation and suste- 
nance not worth buying at such a cost The 
remainder of his histot*}'^ was not tangible enough 
to afford a narrative. There seemed, from what 
he said, to have always been a certain kind of 
refinement m his race, a nicety of conscience, 
a nicety of habit, which either was in itself a 
want of force, or was necessarily connected with 
It, and which, the Doctor silently thought, had 
culminated m the person before him. 

“ It was always m us,” continued Colcord, 
with a certain pride which people generally feel 
in their ancestral characteristics, be they good or 
evil. “We had a tradition among us of our first 
emigrant, and the causes that brought him to the 
New World, and it was said that he had suf- 
fered so much, before quitting his native shores, 
so painful had been his track, that always after- 
wards on the forest leaves of this land his foot 
left a print of blood wherever he trod.”® 
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CHAPTER VII 


A PRINT of blood! said the gnra Doc- 
tor, breaking hi3 pipcatcm by some 
sudden spasm in his gnpc of It, * Pooh I 
the devil take the pipe ! A very strange story 
that I Pray how was It ? * 

“ Nay, It 13 but a very dim legend, answered 
the schoolmaster “although there dre old yel- 
low papers and parchments, 1 remember m my 
father s possession, that had some reference to 
this man, too, though there was nothing in them 
about the bloody footprints. But our family 
l<^nd 13 , that this man was of a good race, in 
the time of Charles the First originally Papists 
but one of them — the second son, our legend 
says — was of a milder, sweeter cast than the 
rest, who were fierce and bloody men, of a hard, 
strong nature, but he partook most of his 
mother s character This son had been one of 
the earliest Quakers, converted by George Fox , 
and moreover there had been love between him 
and a young lady of great beauty and an heiress, 
whom likewise the eldest son of the house had 
designed to make his wife. And these brothers, 
cruel men caught their mnocent brother and 
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kept him in confinement long in his own native 
home” — 

“ How ? ” asked the Doctor. “ Why did not 
he appeal to the laws ? ” 

“ Our legend says,” replied the schoolmaster, 
“ only that he was kept in a chamber that was 
forgotten ” “ 

“Very strange that’” quoth the Doctor. 
“ He was sold by his brethren ” 

The schoolmaster went on to tell, with much 
shuddenng, how a Jesuit priest had been mixed 
up with this wretched business, and there had 
been a scheme at once religious and political to 
wrest the estate and the lovely lady from the 
fortunate heir; and how this grim Italian priest 
had instigated them to use a certain kind of 
torture with the poor heir, and how he had suf- 
fered from this , but one night, when they left him 
senseless, he contrived to make his escape from 
that cruel home, bleeding as he went ; and how, 
by some action of his imagination, — his sense 
of the cruelty and hideousness of such treatment 
at his brethren’s hands, and m the holy name of 
his religion, — his foot, which had been crushed 
by their cruelty, bled as he went, and that blood 
had never been stanched And thus he had 
come to America, and, after many wandenngs, 
and much track of blood along rough ways, to 
New England.® 
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“And what became of his beloved? asked 
the gnm Doctor, who was puffing away at a fresh 
pipe with a very queer aspect. 

‘ She died m England, replied the school- 
master “ And before her death, by some means 
or other they say that she found means to send 
him a child, the offipnng of that mamage, and 
from that child our race descended. And they 
say, too that she sent him a key to a coffin, m 
which was locked up a great treasure. But we 
have not the key But he never went back to 
his own country, and being heart-broken, and 
sick and weary of the world and its pomps and 
vanities, he died here, after suffenng raudi per- 
aecutiOQ likewise from the Puntans For hia 
peaceful religion was accepted nowhere. 

“ Of all legends, — all foolish legends, — 
quoth the Doctor wrathfully, with a face of a 
dark blood red color, so much was his anger and 
contempt exated, “and of all absurd heroes of 
a legend, I never heard the like of this I Have 
you the key ? 

“No nor have I ever heard of It, answered 
the schoolmaster 

“ But you have some papers ? 

They existed once perhaps are still re- 
coverable by search awd the schoolmaster 
“ Mv father knew of them 

“ A foolish legend, reiterated the Doctor 
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“ It IS stiangc how human folly strings itself on 
to human folly, as a story originally false and 
foolish grows older ” 

He got up and walked about the room, with 
hasty and irregular strides and a prodigious 
swinging of his ragged dressing gown, which 
swept aw'av as many cobwebs as it would take a 
week to reproduce. After a few turns, as if to 
change the subject, the Doctor asked the school- 
master if he had any taste for pictures, and drew' 
his attention to the portrait which has been al- 
ready mentioned, — the figure in antique sordid 
garb, w'lth a halter round his neck, and the ex- 
pression 111 his face w'hich the Doctor and the 
tw'o children had interpreted so dificrcntU Col- 
cord, w'ho probably knew' nothing about pictures, 
looked at it at first merely from the gentle and 
cool complaisance of his character, but becom- 
ing absorbed in the contemplation, stood long 
w'lthout speaking , until the Doctor, looking in 
his face, percciyed his eyes w'erc streaming w'lth 
tears. 

“ What are you crying about ^ ” said he 
gruffly. 

“ I don’t know^,” said the schoolmaster qui- 
etly “ But there is something in this picture 
that affects me inexpressibly ; so that, not be- 
ing a man passionate by natufe, I have hardly 
ever been so moved as now' > ” 

“ Very foolish,” muttered the Doctor, re- 
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mmm g hi9 stndes about the room “ I am 
ashaincd of a grown man that can cry at a pic- 
ture, and can t tell the reason why 

After a few more turns he resumed hia casy- 
chair and hia tumbler, and looking upward 
beckoned to hia pet spider which came dan- 
glmg downward, great parti-colorcd monster 
that he was, and swung about his master s head 
m hideous conference as it seemed a sight that 
so distressed the schoolmaster or shocked hia 
delicate taste, that he went out, and called the 
two children to take a walk with him, with the 
purpose of breathing air that was neither m 
fected with spiders nor graves 

After hit departure. Doctor Gnmshawe 
seemed even more disturbed than during his 
presence again he strode about the study , 
then sat down with his hands on his knees 
looking straight into the fire, as if it imaged 
the seething clement of hia inner man, where 
burned hot projects, smoke, heat, blackness, 
ashes a smouldenng of old thoughts a blazing 
up of new, casting m the gold of hia mind, as 
Aaron did that of the laraclitcs, and waiting to 
sec what sort of a thmg would come out of the 
furnace. The children coming m from their 
play, he spoke harshly to them, and eyed little 
Ned with a sort of savageness, as if he meant to 
cat him up or do some other dreadful deed 
and when little Elsie came with her usual ftank- 
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ness to his knee, he repelled her in such a way 
that she shook her little hand at him, saying, 
“ Naughty Doctor Grim, what has come to 
you 

Through all that day, by some subtle means 
or other, the whole household knew that some- 
thing was amiss , and nobody in it was com- 
fortable It was like a spell of weather , like 
the east wind , like an epidemic in the air, that 
would not let anything be comfortable or con- 
tented, — this pervading temper of the Doctor. 
Crusty Hannah knew it in the kitchen ; even 
those who passed the house must have known 
It somehow or other, and have felt a chill, an 
imtation, an influence on the nerves, as they 
passed The spiders knew it, and acted as they 
were wont to do m stormy weather. The 
schoolmaster, when he returned from his walk, 
seemed likewise to know it, and made himself 
secure and secret, keeping in his own room, ex- 
cept at dinner, when he ate his rice ,m silence, 
without looking towardss the Doctor, and ap- 
peared before him no more till evening, when 
the grim Doctor summoned him into the study, 
after sending the two children to bed 

“ Sir,” began the Doctor, “ you have spoken 
of some old documents m your possession re- 
lating to the English descent of your ancestors 
I have a curiosity to see these documents. 
Where are they ? ” ^ 
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“ I have them about my person, said the 
schoolmaster , and he produced from his pocket 
a bundle of old yellow papers done up m a 
parchment cover, tied with a piece of white 
cord, and presented them to Doctor Gnmshawe, 
who looked over them with interest. They 
seemed to consist of letters, genealogical lists 
certified copies of entries in registers, things 
which must have been made out by somebody 
who knew more of business than this ethereal 
person m whose possession they now were. 
The Doctor looked at them with considerable 
attention, and at last did them hastily up m 
the bundle again, and returned them to the 
owner 

“ Have you any idea what is now the condi- 
tion of the family to whom these papers refer ? 
asked he. 

“ None whatever — none for almost a hun- 
dred years, said the schoolmaster ‘ About 
that time ago, I have heard a vague story that 
one of my ancestors went to the old country 
and saw the place. But, you sec, the change 
of name has effectually covered us from view , 
and I feel that our true name 13 that which 
my ancestor assumed when he was dnven forth 
from the home of hia fathers, and that I have 
nothing to do with any other I have no news 
on the estate, — none whatever I am not so 
foolish and dreamy 
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“Very right,” said the Doctor. “Nothing 
IS more foolish than to follow up such a pur- 
suit as this, against all the vested interests of 
two hundred years, winch of themselves have 
built up an impenetrably stiong allegation 
against you They harden into stone, in Eng- 
land, these years, and become indestructible, 
instead of melting away as they do in this happy 
country ” 

“It IS not a matter of interest with me,” 
replied the schoolmaster 

“Very right, — very right*” repeated the 
grim Doctor. 

But something was evidently amiss with him 
this evening It was impossible to feel easy 
and comfortable in contact with him : if you 
looked m his face, there was the red, lund glare 
of his eyes , meeting you fiercely and craftily as 
ever . sometimes he bit his hp and frowned m 
an awful manner Once, he burst out into an 
awful fit of swearing, for no good reason, or 
any reason whatever that he explained, or that 
anybody could tell. Again, for no more suit- 
able reason, he uplifted his stalwart arm, and 
smote a heavy blow with his fist upon the oak 
table, making the tumbler and black bottle leap 
up, and damaging, one would think, his own 
knuckles Then he rose up, and resumed his 
strides about the room He paused before the 
portrait before mentioned , then resumed his 
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heavy, quick,, irregular tread, swearing under 
hi3 breath , and you would imagine, from what 
)ou heard, that all his thoughts and the move- 
ment qf his mind were a blasphemy Then 
again — but this was only once — he heaved a 
deep, ponderous sigh, that seemed to come up 
m spite of him, out of his depths, an exhalation 
of deep suffering, os if some convulsion had 
given It a passage to upper air, instead of its 
being hidden as it generally was, by accumu- 
lated rubbish of later dmc heaped above it. 

This latter sound appealed to something 
within the simple schoolmaster who had been 
witnessing the demeanor of the Doctor, like a 
being looking from another sphere mto the 
trouble of the mortal one a being incapable 
of passion, observing the mute, hard struggle of 
one m its grasp 

Fnend, said he at length, “ thou hast 
something on thv mind 

“Aye, said the gnm Doctor, coming to a 
stand before his chair You sec that ? Can 
you sec as well what it is ? 

“ Some stir and wnthc of something m the 
past that troubles you, as if you had kept a 
snake for many years m your bosom and stu- 
pefied It with brandy and now it awakes again, 
and troubles you with bites and stings 

“ What sort of a man do you think me ? 
asked the Doctor 
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“I cannot tell,” said the schoolmaster. “The 
sympathies of my nature are not those that 
should give me knowledge of such men.” 

“Am I, think you,” continued the gnm 
Doctor, “ a man capable of great crime ? ” 

“ A great one, if any,” said Colcord , “ a 
great good, likewise, it might be ” 

“ What would I be likely to do,” asked Doc- 
tor Grim, “supposing I had a darling purpose, 
to the accomplishment of which I had given my 
soul, — yes, my soul, — my success m life, my 
days and nights of thought, my years of time, 
dwelling upon it, pledging myself to it, until at 
last I had grown to love the burden of it, and 
not to regret my own degradation ? I, a man 
of strongest will What would I do, if this were 
to be resisted ^ ” 

“ I do not conceive of the force of will shap- 
ing out my ways,” said the schoolmaster. “ I 
walk gently along and take the path that opens 
before me ” 

“ Ha * ha ’ ha ' ” shouted the gnm Doctor, 
with one of his pprtentous laughs. “ So do we 
all, m spite of ourselves , and sometimes the 
path comes to a sudden ending ’ ” And he re- 
sumed his drinking 

The schoolmaster looked at him with won- 
der, and a kind of shuddering, at something so 
unlike himself, but probably he very imper- 
fectly estimated the forces that were at work 
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within this strange being and how dangerous 
they made him He imputed it, a great deal, 
to the brandy which he had kept drinking m 
such inordinate quantities whereas it is prob- 
able that this had a soothing, emollient effect, 
as far as It went, on the Doctor s emotions , a 
sort of like to like, that he instinctively felt to 
be a remedy But in truth it was difficult to 
sec these two human creatures together, with 
out feeling their incompatibility without hav- 
ing a sense that one must be hostile to the 
other The schoolmaster, through his fine m- 
stmets doubtless had a sense of this, and sat 
gazing at the lund, wrathful figure of the Doc- 
tor, 10 a sort of trance and fasanation not able 
to sdr , bc^vlldercd by the sight of the great 
spider and other surroundings and this strange, 
imcouth fiend, who had always been abhorrent 
to him, — he had a land of cunosity m it, 
waited to see what would come of it, but felt it 
to be an unnatural state to him And again the 
gnm Doctor came and stood before him, pre- 
pared to make another of those strange utter- 
ances with which he had already so perplexed 
him 

That night — that midnight — it was ru- 
mored through the town that one of the inhab- 
itants gomg home late along the street that led 
by the graveyard saw the gnm Doctor standing 
by the open wmdow of the study behind the 
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elm-tree, in his old dressing gown, chill as was 
the night, and flinging his arms abroad wildly 
into the darkness, and muttering like the growl- 
ing of a tempest, with occasional vociferations 
that grew even shrill with passion The lis- 
tener, though affrighted, could not resist an im- 
pulse to pause, and attempt overhearing some- 
thing that might let him into the secret counsels 
of this strange wild man, whom the town held 
in such awe and antipathy , to learn, perhaps, 
what was the great spider, and whether he were 
summoning the dead out of their graves. How- 
ever, he could make nothing out of what he 
overheard, except it were fragmentary curses, of 
a dreadful character, which the Doctor brought 
up with might and mam out of the depths of his 
soul and flung them foith, burning hot, aimed 
at what, and why, and to what practical end, it 
was impossible to say , but as necessanly as a 
volcano, m a state of eruption, sends forth boil- 
ing lava, sparkling and scintillating stones, and 
a sulphurous atmosphere, indicative of its in- 
ward state ^ 

Dreading lest some one of these ponderous 
anathemas should alight, reason or none, on his 
own head, the rrian crept away, and whispered 
the thing to his cronies, from whom it was com- 
municated to the townspeople at large, and so 
became one of many stories circulating with 
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reference to our gnm hero, which, if not true to 
the faa, had undoubted)} a degree of apposite- 
ness to hi5 character, of which the) were the 
legitimate flowers and 8}mbo]s If the anathe- 
mas took no other effect, the) seemed to ha^c 
produced a \cr} remarkable one on the unfor- 
tunate elm tree, through the naked branches of 
which the Doctor discharged this fiendish shot 
bor, the next spring when Apn! came, no ten- 
der lca\ es budded forth, no life awakened there , 
and never again, on that old elm widcl\ as its 
roots were imbedded among the dead of man> 
)can, was there rustling bough in the summer 
time, or the elm s earl) golden boughs in Sep- 
tember and after waiting till another spring 
to give It a fair chance of rcvnvnng it was cut 
down and made into coffins and burnt on the 
sexton s hearth The general opinion was that 
the gnm Doaors awful profanit) had blasted 
that tree, fostered, as it had been, on grave- 
mould of Puntans, In Lancashire the) tell of 
a similar anathema. It had a ver) fnghtful 
effect, It must be owned this idea of a man 
chenshing emotions in his breast of so homble 
a nature that he could neither tell them to an) 
human being nor keep them in their plenitude 
and intensity within the breast where the) had 
their germ, and so was forced to fling them 
forth upon the night, to pollute and put fear 
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into the atmosphere, and that people should 
breathe in somewhat of horror from an un- 
known source, and be affected with nightmare, 
and dreams in which they were startled at their 
own wickedness. 
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A T the brcakikst table the next morning, 
however, appeared Doctor Gnmshawe, 
wearing very much the same aspect of 
an uncombed, unshorn, unbrushed, odd sort of 
a pagan as at other times, and making no differ- 
ence m his breakfast, except that he jxiurcd a 
pretty large dose of brandy mto his cup of tea , 
a thing however, by no means unexampled or 
very unusual m his history There were also 
the ty^o children, fresher than the morning it- 
self rosy creatures, with newly scrubbed cheeks 
made over agam for the new day, though the 
old one had left no dust upon them , ' laughing 
with one another, flmging their httle jokes about 
the table, and expecting that the Doctor might, 
as was often his wont, set some ponderous old 
English joke trundling round among the break- 
fast cups eating the com cakes which crusty 
Hannah, with the abonginal part of her, had a 
knack of making in a peculiar and exquisite 
fashion. But there was an empty chair at table 
one cup one little jug of milk and another of 
pure water, with no guest to partake of them 
“ Where is the schoolmaster ? said Ned, 
pausing as he was going to take his seat. 
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“ YeSj Doctor Grim ^ ” said little Elsie 

“ He has overslept himself for once/’ quoth 
Doctor Grim gruffly , “ a strange thing, too, 
for a man whose victuals and drink are so light 
as the schoolmaster’s. The fiend take me if I 
thought he had mortal mould enough in him 
ever to go to sleep at all , though he is but a 
kind of dream-stuff in his widest-awake state 
Hannah, you bronze jade, call the schoolmas- 
ter to come to breakfast.” 

Hannah departed on her errand, and was 
heard knocking at the door of the schoolmas- 
ter’s chamber several times, till the Doctor 
shouted to her wrathfully to cease her clatter 
and open the door at once, which she appeared 
to do, and speedily came back. 

“ He no there, massa Schoolmaster melted 
away ' ” 

“ Vanished like a bubble ' ” quoth the Doc- 
tor 

“ The great spider caught him like a fly,” 
quoth crusty Hannah, chuckling with a sense 
of mischief that seemed very pleasant to her 
strange combination 

“ He has taken a morning walk,” said little 
Ned , “ don’t you think so. Doctor Grim ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the grim Doctor “ Go on with 
your breakfast, htde monkey, the walk may be 
a long one, or he is so slight a weight that the 
wind may blow him overboard 
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A very long walk it proved , or it might be 
that some wmd, whether evil or good, had blown 
him, as the Doctor suggested, into parts un- 
known for from that time forth, the Yankee 
schoolmaster returned no more. It was a sin- 
gular disappearance. The bed did not appear 
to have b«n slept m there was a bundle, in 
a clean handkerchief, contaimng two shuts, two 
pocket handkerchiefs, two pairs of cotton socks, 
a Testament, and that was all Had he m- 
tended to go away, why did he not take this 
httlc luggage in his hand, being all he had, and 
of a kind not easily dispensed with ? The 
Doctor made small question about it, how- 
ever he had seemed surpnsed at first, yet 
gave certainly no energetic token of it and 
when Ned, who began to have notions of things 
proposed to advertise hun m the newspapers 
or send the town cner round, the Doctor ridi- 
culed the idea unmerofiilly 

Lost, a lank Yankee schoolmaster, quoth 
he, uplifting his voice after the manner of the 
town cner “ supposed to have been blown out 
of Doctor Gnm s wmdow, or perhaps have nd 
den off astnde of a humbicbcc,” 

It 18 not pretty to laugh m that way, Doc- 
tor Gnm said little Elsie, iookmg mto his face 
with a grave shake of her head 

“ And why not, you saucy litdc witch ? said 
the Doctor 
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It IS not the way to laugh, Doctor Grim,” 
persisted the child, but either could not or would 
not assign any reason for her disapprobation, 
although what she said appeared to produce a 
noticeable effect on Doctor Grinishawe, who 
lapsed into a rough, harsh manner, that seemed 
to satisfy Elsie better. Crusty Hannah, mean- 
while, seemed to dance about the house with a 
certain singular alacrity, a wonderful friskiness, 
indeed, as if the diabolical result of the mixture 
m her nature was particularly pleased with some- 
thing; so she went, with queer gesticulations, 
crossings, contortions, friskings, evidently in a 
very mirthful state ; until, being asked by her 
master what was the matter, she replied, “ Massa, 
me know what became of the schoolmaster 
Great spider catch in his web and eat him * ” 
Whether that was the mode of his disappear- 
ance, or some other, certainly the schoolmaster 
was gone , and the children were left in great 
bewilderment at the sudden vacancy m his place. 
They had not contracted a very yearning affec- 
tion for him, and yet his impression had been 
individual and real, and they felt that something 
was gone out of their lives, now that he was no 
longer there Something strange in their cir- 
cumstances made itself felt by them , they were 
more sensible of the grim Doctor’s uncouthness, 
his strange, reprehensible habits, his dark, mys- 
tenous life, — in looking at these things, and 
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the spiders, and the graveyard, and thar insu 
ktion from the world, through the crystal me- 
dium of this stranger s character In remember- 
ing him m connection with these things, a certain 
seemly beauty in him showed stnkjngly the 
unfitness, the sombre and tanyshed color, the 
outreness, of the rest of their lot. Little LIsie 
perhaps felt the loss of him more than herpla)- 
mate, although both had been interested by him 
But now things returned pretty much to their 
old fashion , although, as is inevitably the case, 
whenever persons or things have been taken 
suddenly or unaccountably out of our sphere, 
without telling us whither and why they have 
disappeared, the children could not, for a long 
while, bnng themselves to feel that he had really 
gone. Perhaps, in mutation of the custom in 
that old English house, of which the Doctor had 
told them, little Ebie insisted that his place 
should still be kept at the table and so, when- 
ever crusty Hannah neglected to do so she 
herself would fetch a plate and a little pitcher 
of water, and set it b«idc a vacant chair and 
sometimes, so like a shadow had he been this 
pale, slender creature, it almost might have been 
thought that he was sitong with them But 
crusty Hannah shook her head, and gnnned 
“ The spider know where he is We never see 
him more 1 

His abode m the house had been of only two 
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or three weeks , and in the natural course of 
things, had he come and gone in an ordinary 
way, his recollection would have grown dim and 
faded out in tw'o or three weeks more , hut the 
speculations, the expectations, the watchings for 
his reappearance, served to cut and grave the 
recollection of him into the children's hearts, so 
that It remained a lifelong thing with them, — 
a sense that he was something that had been 
lost out of their life too soon, and that was 
hound, sooner or later, to reappear, and finish 
what business he had with them. Sometimes 
they prattled around the Doctor’s chair about 
him, and they could perceive sometimes that he 
appeared to be listening, and would chime m 
w'lth some remark , but he never expressed 
cither w'ondcr or regret ; only telling Ned, once, 
that he had no reason to be sorry for his disap- 
pearance 

“Why, Doctor Grim?” asked the boy 

The Doctor mused, and smoked his pipe, as 
if he himself w'crc thinking why, and at last he 
answ'crcd, “ He W'as a dangerous fellow, my old 
boy.” 

“ Why ? ” said Ned again. 

“ Hew'ould have taken the beef out of you,” 
said the Doctor 

I know not how^ iong it w'as before any other 
visitor (except such as brought their shattered 
constitutions there in hopes that the Doctor 
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would make the wom-out machinery as good as 
new) came to the lonely little household on the 
comer of the graveyard. The intercourse be- 
tween themaelvea and the rest of the town re- 
mained as scanty os ever Soil, the gnra shaggy 
Doctor was seen setting doggedly forth, in all 
seasons and all weathers, at a certain hour of 
the day, with the two children, going for long 
walks on the seashore, or into the country, miles 
away, and coming back, hours afterwards with 
plants and herbs that had perhaps virtue in 
them, or flowers that had certainly beauty even, 
m their season, the fragrant magnolias leavmg 
a trail of fragrance after them, that grow only m 
spots, the seeds having been apparcntl} dropped 
by some happy accident when those proper to 
the climate were distributed. Shells there were, 
also, in the baskets that they earned, minerals, 
rare thmgs, that a magic touch seemed to have 
created out of the rude and common things that 
others find in a homely end ordinary region 
The boy was growing tall and had got out of 
the merely infantile age, agile he was, bnght, 
but still with a remarkable thoughtfiilncss, or 
gravity, or I know not what to call it but it 
was a shadow, no doubt, falling upon him from 
something sombre m hia warp of life, which the 
impressibility of his age and nature so far ac- 
knowledged as to be a httle pale and ,gnivc, 
without positive unhappiness , and when a play 
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ful moment came, as they often did to these two 
healthy children, it seemed all a mistake that 
you had ever thought cither of them too grave 
for their age. But little Elsie was still the mer- 
rier They were still children, although they 
quarrelled seldomer than of yore, and kissed sel- 
domer, and had ceased altogether to complain 
of one another to the Doctor , perhaps the time 
when Nature saw these bickeimgs to be neces- 
sary to the growth of some of their faculties was 
nearly gone When they did have a quarrel, the 
boy stood upon his dignity, and visited Elsie 
with a whole day, sometimes, of silent and stately 
displeasure, which she was accustomed to bear, 
sometimes with an assumption of cold indiffer- 
ence, sometimes with liveliness, mirth in double 
quantity, laughter almost as good as real, — little 
arts which showed themselves in her as natu- 
rally as the gift of tears and smiles In fact, hav- 
ing no advantage of female intercourse, she could 
not well have learnt them unless from crusty 
Hannah, who was such an anomaly of a crea- 
ture, with all her mixture of races, that she 
struck you as having lost all sex as one result 
of It Yet this little girl was truly feminine, 
and had all the manners and preeminently un- 
criticisable tenets proper to women at her early 
age 

She^ had made respectable advancement in 
study , that is, she had taught herself to write, 
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with even greater mechanical facility than Ned 
and other Ijiowlcdge had fallen upon her, as it 
were, by a reflected light from him or, to use 
another simile, had been spattered upon her by 
the full stream which the Doctor poured into 
the vessel of the boy s intellect. So that she 
had even some knowledge of the rudiments of 
Latin, and geometry, and algebra inaccurate 
enough, but yet with such a briskness that she 
was sometimes able to assist Ned in studies in 
which he was far more deeply grounded than 
herself All this however, was more by sym- 
pathy than by any natural taste for such things 
beuJg kindly, and sympathedc, and impressible, 
she took the color of what was nearest to her, 
and e3|>ecially when it came from a beloved ob- 
ject, so that It was difficult to discover that it was 
not really one of her native tastes The only 
thing, perhaps, altogether suited to hcridiosyn 
crasy (because it was truly feminine, calculated 
for dainty fingers and a nice little subtlety) was 
that kind of embroidery, twisting, needlework 
on textile fabric, which, as we have before said, 
she learnt from crusty Hannah and which was 
emblematic perhaps of that creature s strange 
mixture of races 

Elsie seemed not only to have caught this art 
m its original spirit, but to have improved upon 
it, creating strange, fanciful and graceful de- 
vices, which gr e w beneath her finger as naturally 
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as the variegated hues grov' in a Hover as it 
opens, so that the hoinehest material assumed a 
grace and strangeness as she wove it, whether it 
were grass, tv\igs, shells, or what not Never 
was anything seen, that so combined a wild, bar- 
barian freedom with cultivated grace; and the 
grim Doctor himself, little open to the impres- 
sions of the beautiful, used to hold some of her 
productions in his hand, gaving at them with 
deep intentness, and at last, perhaps, breaking 
out into one of his deep roars of laughter , for 
It seemed to suggest thoughts to him that the 
children could not penetrate 'J'his one feature 
of strangeness and wild faculty in the otherwise 
sweet and natural and homely character of Llsie 
had a singular effect; it was like a wreath of 
wild flowers in her hair, like something that set 
her a little way apart from the rest of the world, 
and had an ev'-en more striking effect than if she 
werf altogether strange 

Thus were the little family going on ; the 
Doctor, I regret to say, growing more morose, 
self-inv'’oh''ed, and unattainable since the disap- 
pearance of the schoolmaster than before , more 
giv’^en up to his one plaything, the great spider, 
less frequently even than before coming out of 
the grim seclusion of his moodiness, to play with 
the children, though they would often be sensi- 
ble of his fierce eyes fixed upon them, and start 
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and feel incommoded by the intensity of his 
regard — thus things were going on, when one 
day there was really again a visitor, and not a 
dilapidated patient, to the gnm Doctor s study 
Crusty Hannah brought up his name as Mr 
Hammond, and the Doctor — filling his ever- 
lasting pipe, meanwhile, and ordenng Hannah 
to give him a coal (perhaps this was the ofcum- 
stance that made picoplc say he had imps to 
bring him coals from Tophet) — ordered him 
to be shown up * 

A fresh-colored rather young man* entered 
the study, a person of rather cold and ungrace- 
ful manners, yet genial-lootang enough , at least, 
not repulsive. He was dressed m rather a 
rough, serviceable travelling dress, and except 
for a nicely brushed hat and unmistakably white 
Imen, was rather careless in attire. You would 
have thought twice, perhaps, before deciding 
him to be a gentleman, but finally would have 
dcaded that he was one great token bang, that 
the singular aspect of the room mto which he 
was ushered, the spider fcstooncry and other 
strange accompamments the gnm aspect of the 
Doctor himself and the beauty and mtelligence 
of his two compamons and even that horrific 
weaver, the great dangling spider — nather one 
nor all of these called any expression of surprise 
to the stranger s face. 
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“Your name is Hammond?” begins the 
Doctor, with his usual sparsencss of ornamental 
courtesy ‘ 

The stranger bowed. 

“ An Englishman, I perceive,” continued the 
Doctor, but nowise intimating that the fact of 
being a countr)’’man was any recommendation 
in his, eyes. 

“Yes, an Englishman,” replied Hammond, 
“ a briefless barrister, ° in fact, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
who, having little or nothing to detain him at 
home, has come to spend a few idle months in 
seeing the new republic which has been made 
out of English substance ” 

“ And what,” continued Doctor Grim, not a 
whit relaxing the repulsiveness of his manner, 
and scowling askance at the stranger, — “what 
may have drawn on me the good fortune of 
being compelled to make my time idle, because 
yours is so ? ” 

The stranger’s cheek flushed a little , but he 
smiled to himself, as if saying that here was a 
grim, rude kind of humorist, who had lost the 
sense of his own peculiarity, and had no idea 
that he was rude at all. “ I came to America, 
as I told you,” said he, “ chiefly because I was 
idle, and wanted to turn my enforced idleness 
to what profit I could, m the way of seeing men, 
manners, governments, and problems, which I 
hope to have no time to study by and by But 
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I also had an errand intrusted to me, and of a 
singular nature and making inquiry m this lit- 
tle town (where my mission must be performed, 
if at all), I have been directed to you, by your 
townspeople, as to a person not unlikely to be 
able to assist me in it. 

‘ My townspeople, since you choose to call 
them so, answerwl the gnm Doctor, “ ought 
to know, by this ome, that I am not the sort 
of man likely to assist any person, m any way 
"Yet this 13 so singular on afiair, said the 
stranger, still with mild courtesy, “ that at least 
It may exate your cunosity I have come here 
to find a grave. 

"To find a grave! *aid Doctor Gnm, giv- 
ing way to a gnm sense of humor, and relaxing 
just enough to let out a joke, the tameness of 
which was a little redeemed, to his taste, by its 
gnmness " I might help you there, to be sure, 
since It IS all in the way of business. Like others 
of my profession, I have helped many people to 
find their graves, no doubt, and shall be happy 
to do the same for you. You have hit upon 
the one thing in which my services arc ready 
‘ I thank you my dear bit said the young 
stranger having tact enough to laugh at Doctor 
Gnm 8 joke, and thereby mollifying him a httle 
* but as for as I am personally concerned, I pre- 
fer to wait a while before making the discovery 
of that little spot m Mother Earth which I am 
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destined to occupy It is a grave which has 
been occupied as such for at least a century and 
a half which I am in quest of, and it is as an 
antiquarian, a genealogist, a person who has had 
dealings with the dead of long ago, not as a pro- 
fessional man engaged in adding to their number, 
that I ask your aid.” 

“ Ah, ahah ' ” said the Doctor, laying down 
his pipe, and looking earnestly at the stranger , 
not kindly nor genially, but rather with a lurid 
glance of suspicion out of those red eyes of his, 
but no longer with a desire to escape an intruder; 
rather as one who meant to clutch him. “ Ex- 
plain your meaning, sir, at once ” 

“ Then here it is,” said Mr. Hammond 
“There is an old English family, one oEithe 
members of which, very long ago, emigrated to 
this part of America, then a wilderness, and long 
after\vardsa British colony He was on ill terms 
with his family There is reason to believe that 
documents, deeds, titular proofs, or some other 
thing valuable to the family, were buried m the 
grave of this emigrant , and there have been 
various attempts, within a centur)'-, to find this 
grave, and if possible some living descendant 
of the man, or both, under the idea that either 
of these cases might influence the disputed de- 
scent of the property, and enable the family to 
prove Its claims to an ancient title Now, rather 
as a matter of curiosity, than with any real hope 
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of success, — and bang slightly connected with 
the family, — I have tnl.cn what seems to my- 
self a wild-goose chase, making it merely ina- 
dcntal, you will understand, not by any means 
the mam purpose of my voyage to America, 

" What is the name of this family ? asked 
the Doctor abruptly 

"The man whose grave I seek, said the 
stranger, ‘ lived and died, in this country, under 
the assumed name of Colcord 

"How do you expect to succeed in this 
ndiculous quest ? asked the Doctor, “ and what 
marks, signs, directions, ha\ c ) ou to guide your 
search? And moreover, how have \ou come 
to any knowledge whatever about the matter, 
even that the emigrant ever assumed this name 
of Colcord, and that he was boned anywhere, 
and that his place of bunal, after more than a 
century, is of the slightest importance? 

“ Ail this was ascertained by a messenger on 
a similar errand with my own only undertaken 
nearly a century ago, and more m earnest than 
I can pretend to be, repbed the Englishman 
“ At that penod, however, there was probably 
a desire to find nothing that might take the 
hereditary possessions of the family out of the 
branch which still held them , and there is strong 
reason to suspect that the information acquired 
was purposely kept secret by the person m Eng- 
land into whose hands it came. The thing is 
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differently situated now , the possessor of the 
estate is recently dead , and the discovery of an 
American heir would not be unacceptable to 
many At all events, any knowledge gained 
here would throw light on a somewhat doubtful 
matter.” 

“ Where, as nearly as you can judge,” said the 
Doctor, after a turn or two through the study, 
“ was this man buried ? ” 

“ He spent the last years of his life, certainly, 
m this town,” said Hammond, “ and may be 
found, if at all, among the dead of that period.” 

“And they — their miserable dust, at least, 
which IS all that still exists of them — were buned 
in the graveyard under these windows,” said the 
Doctor “ What marks, I say, — for you might 
as well seek a vanished wave of the sea, as a grave 
that surged upward so long ago ” 

“On the gravestone,” said Hammond, “a 
slate one, there was rudely sculptured the im- 
press of a foot What it signifies I cannot con- 
jecture, except It had some reference to a certain 
legend of a bloody footstep, which is currently 
told, and some token of which yet remains on 
one of the thresholds of the ancient mansion 
house ” 

Ned and Elsie had withdrawn themselves from 
the immediate vicinity of the fireside, and were 
playing at fox and geese m a corner near the 
window. But litde Elsie, having very quick 
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ears, and a faculty of attending to more affairs 
than one, now called out, “ Doctor Gmn, Ned 
and I know where that gravestone is 

" Hush, Elsie, whispered Ned earnestly 
“ Come forward here, both of you, said 
Doctor Gnmshawc. 
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^HE two children approached, and stood 
: before the Doctor and his guest, the 

latter of whom had not hitherto taken 
particular notice of them. He now looked from 
one to the other, with the pleasant, genial ex- 
pression of a person gifted with a natural liking 
for children, and the freemasonry requisite to 
bring him acquainted with them ; and it lighted 
up his face with a pleasant surprise to see two 
such beautiful specimens of boyhood and girl- 
hood in this dismal, spider-haunted house, and 
under the guardianship of such a savage lout 
as the grim Doctor He seemed particularly 
struck by the intelligence and sensibility of 
Ned’s face, and met his eyes with a glance that 
Ned long afterwards remembered ; but yet he 
seemed -quite as much interested by Elsie, and 
gazed at her face with a perplexed, inquiring 
glance 

“These are fine children,” said he “ May 
I ask if they are your own ? — Pardon me if I 
ask amiss,” added he, seeing a frown on the 
Doctor’s brow 

“ Ask nothing about the brats,” replied he 
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gnmiy “ Thank. Heaven, they arc not my 
children , ao yonr qncation is answered 

“ I again ask pardon, said Mr Hammond 
“ I am fond of children , and the boy has a 
singularly fine countenance, not m the least 
5^nghsh The true American face, no doubt 
As to this sweet little girl, she impresses me 
with a vague resemblance to some person I have 
seen Hers I should deem an English face 
These children arc not our topic, said the 
gnm Doctor, with gruff impatience * If they 
arc to be so, our coQvcnaoon is ended Ned, 
what do you know of this gravestone with the 
bloody foot on it ? 

* It 13 not a bloody foot. Doctor Gnm said 
Ned, “ and I am not sure that it is a foot at 
all only Elsie and I chose to fancy so because 
of a story that wc used to play at. But we 
were children then The gravestone lies on 
the ground, within a little bit of a walk of our 
door, but this snow has covered it all over 
else wc might go out and sec it. 

“ Wc will go out at any rate, said the Doc- 
tor, “ and if the Englishman chooses to come 
to Amenca, he must take our snows as he finds 
them Take your shovel, Ned, and if neces- 
sary we will uncover the gravestone 

They accordingly mufiled themselves m their 
warmest, and plunged forth through a back 
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door into Ned and Elsie’s playground, as the 
grim Doctor was wont to call it The snow, 
except in one spot close at hand, lay deep, like 
cold oblivion, over the surging graves, and piled 
Itself in drifted heaps against every stone that 
raised itself above the level , it filled enviously 
the letters of the inscriptions, enveloping all the 
dead in one great winding-sheet, whiter and 
colder than those which they had individually 
worn. The drear)'’ space was pathless , not a 
footstep had tracked through the heavy snow , 
for it must be warm affection indeed that could 
so melt this wintry impression as to penetrate 
through the snow and frozen earth, and estab- 
lish any warm thrills with the dead beneath 
daisies, grass, genial eaith, these allow of the 
magnetism of such sentiments , but winter sends 
them shivering back to the baffled heart 
“Well, Ned,” said the Doctor impatiently 
Ned looked about him somewhat bewildered, 
and then pointed to a spot within not more 
than ten paces of the threshold which they had 
just crossed ; and there appeared, not a grave- 
stone, but a new grave (if any grave could be 
called new in that often-dug soil, made up of 
old mortality), an open hole, with the freshly 
dug earth piled up beside it A little snow (for 
there had been a gust or tv'o since morning) 
appeared, as they peeped over the edge, to have 
fallen into it , but not enough to prevent a cof- 
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fin from finding fit room and accommodation 
in It. But It was evident that the grave had 
been dug that very day 

“ The headstone, with the foot on it was 
just here, said Ned, m much perplexity, ‘and, 
as fiu- as I can judge, the old sunken grave cx- 
actlv marked out the space of this new one * 
“ It IS a shame, said Elsie, much shocked 
at the indecorum, that the new person should 
be thrust m here for the old one was a friend 
of ours 

“But what has become of the headstone! 
exclaimed the young English stranger 

Dunng their perplexity, a person had aj>- 
preached the group, wading through the snow 
from the gateway giving entrance from the 
street , a gaunt figure, with stooping shoulders 
over one of which was a spade and some other 
tool fit for delving in the earth and m his face 
there was the sort of keen humorous twinkle 
that grave-diggers somehow seem to get as if 
the dolorous character of their business ncccsst 
tated something unlike itself by an mcvitable 
reaction 

‘ Well Doctor, said he, with a shrewd wink 
in hi8 face, “are you looking for one of your 
patients^ The man who a to be put to bed 
here was never caught in your spider s web 
“ No, said Doctor Gnmshawe , “ when my 
patients have done with me, I leave them to 
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you and the old Nick, and never trouble my- 
self about them more. What I want to know 
IS, why you have taken upon you to steal a 
man’s grave, after he has had immemorial pos- 
session of It By what right have you dug up 
this bed, undoing the work of a predecessor of 
yours, w'ho has long since slept in one of his 
own furrows ? ” 

“ Why, Doctor,” said the grave-digger, look- 
ing quietly into the cavernous pit w^hich he had 
hollowed, “ It is against common sense that a 
dead man should think to keep a grave to him- 
self longer than till you can take up his sub- 
stance in a shovel It would be a strange thing 
enough, if, when living families are turned out 
of their homes twice or thrice in a generation 
(as they are likely to be m our new govern- 
ment), a dead man should think he must sleep 
in one spot till the day of judgment No , 
turn about, I say, to these old fellow^s. As 
long as they can decently be called dead men, 
I let them he , when they are nothing but dust, 
I just take leave to stir them on occasion This 
IS the way we do things under the republic, 
whatever your customs be m the old country ” 

“ Matters are very much the same in any old 
English churchyard,” said the English stranger 
“ But, my good friend, 1 have come three 
thousand miles, partly to find this grave, and 
am a little disappointed to find my labor lost ” 
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Ah 1 and you arc the man my father was 
looking for, said the grave-digger, nodding his 
head at Mr Hammond ” My father, who 
was a grave-digger afore me, died four and 
thirty years ago, when ^ were under the King 
and says he, Ebenezer, do not you turn up a 
sod in this spot till you have turned up every 
other m the ground And I have always 
obeyed him. 

“ And what was the reason of such a singu- 
lar prohibition ? asked Hammond 

‘‘ My father knew said the grave-digger, 
“ and he told me the reason too , but tince we 
are under the repubhe, we have given up re- 
membering those old world legends, as we used 
to The newspapers keep us from talking in 
the chimney comer , and so things go out of 
our minds. An old man with his stones of 
what he has seen, and what his great-grandfather 
saw before him, is of httlc account smcc news- 
papers came up Stop — I remember — no, I 
forget, — It was somethmg about the grave 
holding a witness who had been sought before 
and might be again 

“ And that is all you know about it ? said 
Hammond, 

' All, — every raitc, said the old grave-dig- 
ger * But my father knew, and would have 
been glad to tell you the whole story There 
was a great deal of wisdom and knowledge, 
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about graves especially, buried out vondcr where 
my old father was put ava}, before the Stamp 
Act was thought of But it is no great matter, 
I suppose. People don’t care about old graves 
in these times They just live, and put the 
dead out of sight and out of mind.” 

“Well, but what have you done with the 
headstone ? ” said the Doctor “ You can't 
have eaten it up ” 

“ No, no, Doctor,” said the grav’’c-digger, 
laughing , “ It w'ould crack better teeth than 
mine, old and crumbly as it is And yet I 
meant to do something with it that is akin to 
eating , for my oven needs a new- floor, and I 
thought to take this stone, w^hich would stand 
the fire w'ell But here,” continued he, scrap- 
ing aw'ay the snow^ wnth his shovel, a task in 
w^hich little Ned gave his assistance, — “here 
is the headstone, just as I have ahvays seen it, 
and as my father saw' it before me ” 

The ancient memonal, being cleared of snow', 
proved to be a slab of freestone, w'lth some rude 
traces of carwnng in bas-relief around the border, 
now much effaced, and an impression, w'hich 
seemed to be as much like a human foot as any- 
thing else, sunk into the slab , but this device 
w'as wrought in a much more clumsy w'ay than 
the ornamented border, and evidently by an un- 
skilful hand Beneath w'as an inscription, over 
which the hard, flat lichens had grown, and done 
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thar best to obliterate it, although the follow- 
ing words might be wntttn® or guessed — 

‘ Here lyeth the mortal part of Thomas Col- 
cord, an upright man, of tender and devout 
soul, who departed this troublous life Septem- 
ber y* nineteenth, 1667, aged 57 years and nine 
months. Happier m his death than in his 
lifetime. Let hia bones be. 

The name, Colcord, was somewhat defaced 
It was impossible, in the general disintegration 
of the stone, to tell whether wantonly, or with 
a purpose of altering and correcting some error 
in the spelling, or, os occurred to Hammond to 
change the name entirely 

“This is very unsatisfactory, said Ham 
mond, “ but very cunous too But this ccr 
tjunly IS the impress of what was meant for a 
human foot, and comadcs strangely with the 
legend of the Bloody Footstep — the mark of 
the foot that trod in the blessed King Charles t 
blood. 

“For that matter, said the grave-digger, 
“ It comes into my mind that my father used to 
call It the stamp of Satan s foot, because he 
claimed the dead man for his own. It is plain 
to see that there was a deep cleft between two 
of the toes 

“ There ore two ways of telling that legend, 
remarked the Doctor “ But did you find no- 
thing in the grave, Hewen? 
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“ O, yes, — a bone or two, — as much as 
could be expected after above a hundred years,” 
said the grave-digger “ I tossed them aside , 
and if you are curious about them, you will find 
them when the snow melts That was all , and 
It would have been unreasonable in old Colcord 
— especially in these republican times — to have 
wanted to keep his grave any longer, when there 
was so little of him left ” 

“ I must drop the matter here, then,” said 
Hammond, with a sigh ‘‘ Here, my friend, is 
a tnfle for your trouble ” 

“No trouble,” said the grave-digger, “ and m 
these republican times we can’t take anything 
for nothing, because it won’t do for a poor man 
to take off his hat and say thank you ” 

Nevertheless, he did take the silver, and 
winked a sort of acknowledgment. 

The Doctor, with unwonted hospitality, in- 
vited the English stranger to dine m his house , 
and though there was no pretence of cordiality 
in the invitation, Mr Hammond accepted it, 
being probably influenced by curiosity to make 
out some definite idea of the strange household 
m which he found himself. Doctor Grimshawe 
having taken it upon him to be host, — for, up 
to this time, the stranger stood upon his own 
responsibility, and, having voluntarily presented 
himself to the Doctor, had only himself to thank 
for any scant courtesy he might meet, — but 
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now the gnm Doctor became gcni;il after his 
oum fashion At dinner he produced a bottle 
of port, which made the )oung 1 nglishman al 
most fane) himself on the other side of the 
water and he entered into a con\crsation, 
li^hich I fanc\ was the chief object which the 
gnm Doctor had in \na\ in showing himself in 
so amiable a light* for in the course of it the 
stranger was mscnsibl) led to disclose man\ 
things as It were of his own accord relating to 
the part of I ngland whence he came, and espe 
aallj to the estate and famil) which haic been 
before mentioned, — the present state of that 
famil) , together with other things that he seemed 
to himself to pour out natural!) —for at last 
he drew himself up, and attempted an ctcusc 

*‘*iour good wnne, said he or the uncx 
pceted acadent of meeting a countr)man, has 
made me unusual)) talkatnc and on subjects, 
I fear which ha\c not a particular interest for 
you 

“ I base not quite succeeded in shaking off 
m) countr),a8 you sec said Doctor Gnm 
shawc, though I neither expect nor wish eser 
to sec It again 

There wtis something rather ungracious in the 
gnm Doctors response, and as thc\ now ad 
joumed to hii itud\ ,and the Doctor betook him 
self to his pipe andtumblcr,thc)oungI nglish 
man sought to increase his acquaintance with 
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the two children, both of whom showed them- 
selves graciously inclined towards him , more 
warmly so than they had been to the school- 
master, as he was the only other guest whom 
they had ever met 

“ Would you like to see England, my little 
fellow? ” he inquired of Ned 

“ O, very much ' more than anything else 
in the woi Id,” replied the boy , his eyes gleam- 
ing and his cheeks flushing with the earnestness 
of his response , for, indeed, the question stirred 
up all the dreams and reveries which the child 
had cherished, far back into the dim regions of 
his memory After what the Doctor had told 
him of his origin, he had never felt any home 
feeling here ; it seemed to him that he was wan- 
dering Ned, whom the wind had blown from 
afar. Somehow or other, from many circum- 
stances which he put together and seethed in his 
own childish imagination, it seemed to him that 
he was to go back to that far old country, and 
there wander among the green, iv^^’-grown, ven- 
erable scenes , the older he grew, the more his 
mind took depth, the stronger was this fancy in 
him , though even to Elsie he had scarcely 
breathed it 

“ So strong a desire,” said the stranger, smil- 
ing at his earnestness, will be sure to work out 
Its own accomplishment. I shall meet you in 
England, my young friend, one day or another. 
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And you, my little girl, arc you os anxioua to 
sec England as your brother? 

‘ Ned la not my brother said little Elsie. 
The Doctor here interposed some remark on 
a different subject for it was observable that he 
never liked to have the conversation tom on 
these children, their parentage or relations to 
each other or himself The children were sent 
to bed and the young Englishman, finding the 
conversatiQn lag, and his host becoming gruffer 
and less communicaQvc than he thought quite 
courteous retired. But before he went, how- 
ever, he could not refrain from making a remark 
on the gigantic spider, which was swinging like 
a penduJum above the Doctor s head 

“ What a smguJar pet 1 said he for the ner- 
vous part of him had latterly been getting up- 
permost, so that It disturbed him m fact, the 
spider above and the gnro man below equally 
disturbed him Are you a naturahst ? Have 
YOU noted hit habits ? 

“Tes said the Doctor,* I have learned from 
hi3 web how to weave a plot, and how to catch 
my victun and devour him 1 

‘ Thank God, said the Enghshman as he 
issued forth into the cold gray night, * I have 
escaped the gnm fellow s “web at all events. 
How strange a group, — those two sweet chil- 
dren that gnm old man 1 

As regards this matter of the anaent grave, 
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It remains to be recorded, that, when the snow 
melted, little Ned and Elsie went to look at the 
spot, where, by this time, there was a little hil- 
lock with the brown sods laid duly upon it, 
which the coming spring would make green By 
the side of it they saw, with more cunosity than 
repugnance, a few fragments of crumbly bones, 
which they plausibly conjectured to have apper- 
tained to some part of the framework of the an- 
cient Colcord, wherewith he had walked through 
the troublous life of which his gravestone spoke 
And little Elsie, whose eyes were very sharp, 
and her observant qualities of the quickest, found 
something which Ned at first pronounced to be 
only a bit of old iron, mcrusted with earth , but 
Elsie persisted to knock off some of the earth 
that seemed to have mcrusted it, and discovered 
a key The children ran with their prize to the 
grim Doctor, who took it between his thumb 
and finger, turned it over and over, and then 
proceeded to rub it with a chemical substance 
which soon made it bright It proved to be a 
silver key, of antique and curious workmanship. 

“ Perhaps this is what Mr Hammond was in 
search of,” said Ned “What a pity he is gone ^ 
Perhaps we can send it after him ” 
“Nonsense,” said the gruff Doctor 
And attaching the key to a chain, which he 
took from a drawer, and which seemed to be 
gold, he hung it round Ned’s neck 
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“ When you find a lock for this key, said 
he, “ open it and consider yourself heir of what 
c\cr treasure is rc\ealcd there 1 

Ned continued that sad, fatal habit of growing 
out of childhood, os bop will, until he was now 
about ten >cars old, and little Elsie as much as 
SIX or seven He looked healthy, but pale 
something there was in the character and influ- 
ences of his life that made him look as if he were 
growing up m a shadow, with less sunshine than 
he needed for a robust and exuberant develop- 
ment, though enough to make his intellectual 
growth tend towards a little luxuriance, in some 
directions He was hkcl) to turn out a fana- 
fill, perhaps a poetic youth young as he was, 
there had been already discov cnes, on the gnm 
Doctor 8 part, of certain blotted and clumsily 
scrawled scraps of paper, the chirograph) on 
which was arrayed m marshalled lines of un 
equal length and each commanded by a capital 
letter and marching on from six to ten lame feet. 
Doctor Gnm inspected these things cunously, 
and to say the truth most scornfully, before he 
took them to light his pipe withal but they 
told him little as r^arded this boy s internal 
state, being mere echoes, and very lugubnous 
ones, of poetic straim that were floating about 
in the atmosphere of that day, long before any 
now remembered bard had begun to sing But 
there were the rudiments of a poetic and ima 
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ginative mind within the boy, if its subsequent 
culture should be such as the growth of that 
delicate flower requires , a brooding habit taking 
outward things into itself and imbuing them 
with Its own essence until, after they had lain 
there awhile, they assumed a relation both to 
truth and to himself, and became mediums to 
affect other minds with the magnetism of his 
own He lived far too much an inward life for 
healthfulness, at his age , the peculiarity of his 
situation, a child of myster)’’, vith certain reaches 
and vistas that seemed to promise a bright solu- 
tion of his mystery, keeping his imagination 
always awake and strong That castle in the 
air, — so much more vivid than other casdes, 
because it had perhaps a real substance of an- 
cient, ivy-grown, hewn stone somewhere, — that 
visionary hall in England, with its surrounding 
woods and fine lawns, and the beckoning shad- 
ows at the ancient windows, and that fearful 
threshold, with the blood still glistening on it, 
— he dwelt and wandered so much there, that 
he had no real life m the sombre house on the 
corner of the graveyard , except that the loneli- 
ness of the latter, and the grim Doctor with, his 
grotesque surroundings, and then the great ugly 
spider, and that odd, inhuman mixture of crusty 
Hannah, all served to remove him out of the 
influences of common life Little Elsie was all 
that he had to keep life real, and substantial , 
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and she, a child so much younger than he, was 
influenced by the tame circumstances, and still 
more by himself, so that, os far as he could im- 
part himself to her, he led her hand m hand 
through the same dream scenery amid which he 
strayed himself They knew not another child 
in town , the gnm Doctor was their only fncnd 
As for Ned this seclusion had its customary and 
normal effect upon him it had made him thinL 
ridiculously high of his own gifts powers, at- 
tainments, and at the sameamc doubt whether 
they would pass with those of others it made 
him despise all flesh, as if he were of a supcnor 
race, and yet have an idle and weak, fear of com- 
ing m contact with them from a dread of his 
ineompctency to cope with them so he at once 
depreciated and tinted to an absurd degree, 
both himself and others •* 

^ Ned, said the Doctor io him one day, in 
his gruffest tone, you arc not turning out to 
be the boy I looked for and meant to make, 1 
have given you sturdy Engbsh instruction, and 
sobdly grounded you in matters that the poor 
superfiaal people and time merely skim over 
I looked to sec the rudiments of a man in you 
by this time and you begin to mope and pule 
as if your babyhood were coming back on you 
You seem to think more than a boy of your 
years should and yet it is not manly thought, 
nor ever will be so What do you mean, boy, 
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by making all my care of you come to nothing, 
m this way ? ” 

I do my best, Doctor Grim,” said Ned, 
with sullen dignity “ What you teach me, I 
learn What more can I do ? ” 

“ I ’ll tell you what, my fine fellow,” quoth 
Doctor Grim, getting rude, as was his habit 
“ You disappoint me, and I ’ll not bear it I 
want you to be a man , and I ’ll have you a 
man or nothing. If I had foreboded such a 
fellow as you turn out to be, I never would 
have taken you from the place where, as I once 
told you, I found you, — the almshouse ' ” 

“ O, Doctor Grim, Doctor Grim ' ” cned lit- 
tle Elsie, m a tone of grief and bitter reproach 
Ned had nsen slowly, as the Doctor uttered 
those last words, turning as white as a sheet, 
and stood gazing at him, with large eyes, in 
which there was a calm upbraiding , a strange 
dignity was m his childish aspect, which was no 
longer childish, but seemed to have grown older 
all in a moment 

“ Sir,” added the Doctor, incensed at the 
boy’s aspect, “ there is nonsense that ought to 
be whipt put of you ” 

“You have said enough, sir,” said the boy 
“ Would to God you had left me where you 
found me ' It was not my fault that you 
took me from the almshouse But it will be 
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my fault if I c\ cr cat another bit of your bread, 
or stay under your roof an hour longer 

He was moving towards the door, but little 
Elsie sprung upon him and caught him round 
the neck, although he repelled her with severe 
digmty and Doctor Gnmshawe, after a look 
at the group in which a bitter sort of mirth and 
mischief struggled with a better and kindlier 
sentiment, at last flung his pipe into the chim- 
ney, hastily quaffed the remnant of a tumbler, 
and shuffled after Ned, kicking off his old slip- 
pers in his hurry He caught the boy just by 
the door 

" Ned, Ned, my boy, I m sony for what I 
said, cned he, “ I am a guzzling old block 
head, and don t know how to treat a gentleman 
when he honors me with his company It is 
not in my blood nor breeding to ha\e such 
knowledge, Ned, you will make a man, and I 
lied if I said otherwise. Come, I m sorry I m 
sorry 

The boy was easily touched at these years, 
as a boy ought to be and though he had not 
yet forgiven the gnm Doctor the tears to his 
cspcaal shame, gushed out of his eyes m a tor 
rent and his whole frame shook, with sobs 
The Doctor caught him m his arms, and hugged 
him to his old tobacco-fragrant dressing-gown, 
hugged him like a bear, as he was so that 
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poor Ned hardly knew whether he was embra- 
cing him with his love, or squeezing him to 
death m his wrath. 

“Ned,” said he, “ I ’m not going to live a 
great while longer , I seem an eternal nuisance 
to you, I know , but it ’s not so, I 'm mortal 
and I feel myself breaking up Let us be 
friends while I live ; for believe me, Ned, I Ve 
done as well by you as I knew, and care for 
nothing, love nothing, so much as you Little 
Elsie here, yes I love her too. But that ’s 
different You are a boy, and will be a man ; 
and a man whom I destine to do for me what 
It has been the object of my life to achieve. 
Let us be friends We will — we must be 
friends , and when old Doctor Grim, worthless 
wretch that he is, sleeps m his grave, you shall 
not have the pang of having parted from him 
m unkindness Forgive me, Ned , and not 
only that, but love me better than ever , for 
though I am a hasty old wretch, I am not alto- 
gether evil as regards you ” 

I know not whether the Doctor would have 
said all this, if the day had not been pretty 
well advanced, and if his potations had not been 
many ; but, at any rate, he spoke no more than 
he felt, and his emotions thrilled through the 
sensitive system of the boy, and quite melted 
him down He forgave Doctor Grim, and, as 
he asked, loved him better than ever , and so 
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did Elsie, Then it was so sweet, so good, to 
have had this one outgush of affection, — he, 
poor child, who had no memory of mothers 
kisses, or of being cared for out of tenderness, 
and whose heart had been hungry*, all his life, 
for some such thing and probably Doctor 
Gnm, in his way, had the same kind of enjo)- 
ment of this passionate crisis, so that though, 
the next day, they all three looked at one an 
other a little ashamed, ^ct it had some remote 
analogy to that deliaous embarrassment of two 
lovers, at their first meeting after they know all 
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"TT IS very remarkable that Ned had so much 
i good in him as we find there , in the first 
place, born, as he seemed to be, of a wild, 
vagrant stock, a seedling sown by the breezes, 
and falling among the rocks and sands , the 
growing up without a mother to cultivate his 
tenderness with kisses, and the inestimable, in- 
evitable love of love breaking out on all little 
occasions, without reference to merit or demerit, 
unfailing whether or no , mother’s faith in ex- 
cellences, the buds which were yet invisible to 
all other eyes, but to which her warm faith was 
the genial sunshine necessary to their growth , 
mother’s generous interpretation of all that was 
doubtful in him, and which might turn out good 
or bad, according as should be believed of it, 
mother’s pride in whatever the boy accom- 
plished, and unfailing excuses, explanations, 
apologies, so satisfactory, for all his failures , 
mother’s deep intuitive insight, which should 
see the permanent good beneath all the appear- 
ance of temporary evil, being wiser through her 
love than the wisest sage could be, — the dull- 
est, homeliest mother than the wisest sage The 
Creator, apparently, has set a little of his own 
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infinite u^sdom and loyc (which arc one) in a 
mother 8 heart, so that no child, in the common 
course of things, should grow up vMthout some 
heaveni) instruction Instead of all this, and 
the vast deal more that mothers do for children, 
there had been only the gruff, passionate Doc 
tor, without sense of religion, with only a fitful 
tenderness, with years length between the fits, 
so fiercely cntical, so wholl) unradiant of hope, 
misanthropic, savagely morbid 1 cs there was 
little Elsie too it must have been that she was 
the boy 8prcscr\cr, bang childhood, sisterhood, 
womanhood, all that there had been for him of 
human life, and enough — he bang naturall) of 
such good stuff— to keep him good He had 
lost much, but not all he was not nearly what 
he might hare been under better auspices flaw3 
and imperfections there were, in abundance 
great uncultivated wastes and wildernesses m 
his moral nature, tangled wilds where there 
might have been stately, venerable religious 
groves but there was no rank growth of evil 
That unknown mother, that had no opportu 
nity to nurse her boy, must have had gentle 
and noblest qualities to endow him with a 
noble father, too, a long, unstained descent, one 
would ha\e thought Was this an almshouse 
child? 

Doctor Gnm knew, very probably, that there 
was all this on the womanly aide that \vas want- 
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mg to Ned’s occasion ; and very probably, too, 
being a man not without insight, he was aware 
that tender treatment, as a mother bestows it, 
tends likewise to foster strength, and manliness 
of character, as well as softer developments , but 
all this he could not have supplied, and now as 
little as ever. But there was something else 
which Ned ought to have, and might have , and 
this was intercourse with his kind, free circula- 
tion, free air, instead of the stived-up house, 
with the breeze from the graveyard blowing 
over It, — to be drawn out of himself, and made 
to share the life of many, to be introduced, at 
one remove, to the world with which he was to 
contend To this end, shortly after the scene 
of passion and reconciliation above descnbed, 
the Doctor took the resolution of sending Ned 
to an academy, famous in that dav, and still 
extant Accordingly they all three — the grim 
Doctor, Ned, and Elsie — set forth, one day of 
spring, leaving the house to crusty Hannah and 
the great spider, in a carryall, being the only 
excursion involving a night’s absence that either 
of the two children remembered from the house 
by the graveyard, as at nightfall they saw the 
modest pme-built edifice, with its cupola and 
bell, where Ned was to be initiated into the 
schoolboy. The Doctor, remembering perhaps 
days spent m some gray, stately, legendary great 
school of England, instinct with the boyhood 
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of men afterwards great, puffed forth a depreci- 
ating curse upon it but nevertheless made all 
arrangements for Ned s behoof) and next mom- 
ing prepared to leave hun there. 

“ Ned, my son, good by, cned he, shaking 
the httle fellows hand as he stood tearful and 
wistful beside the chaise shivenng at the loneh- 
ness which he felt settling around him, — a new 
loneliness to him, — the loneliness of a crowd 
‘Do not be cast down, my boy Face the 
world , grasp the thistle strongly, and it will 
sting you the less Have faith in your own 
fist 1 Fear no man I Have no secret plot I 
Never do what you think wrong 1 If hereafter 
you leam to know that Doctor Gnm was a bad 
man forgive him, and be a better one yourself 
Good by, and if my blessing be good for any- 
thing, in God s name, I invoke it upon you 
heartily 

Little Elsie was sobbing, and flung her arms 
about Ned s neck, and he his about hers so 
that they parted without a word. As they 
drove away a singular sort of presentiment 
came over the boy, as he stood looking afi^ 
them 

“ It IS all over, — all over said he to him 
self “ Doctor Gnm and httle Elsie are gone 
out of my Ufe. They leave me and will never 
come back — not they to me, not I to them 
O how cold the world is 1 Would we three — 
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the Doctor, and Elsie, and I — could have lam 
down in a row, in the old graveyard, close under 
the eaves of the house, and let the grass grow 
over us The world is cold , and I am an alms- 
house child.” 

The house by the graveyard seemed dismal 
now, no doubt, to little Elsie, who, being of a 
cheerful nature herself (common natures often 
having this delusion about a home), had grown 
up with the idea that it was the most delightful 
spot m the world , the place fullest of pleasant 
play, and of household love (because her own 
love welled over out of her heart, like a spring 
m a barrel) , the place where everybody was 
kind and good, the world beyond its threshold 
appearing perhaps strange and sombre , the spot 
where it was pleasantest to be, for its own mere 
sake , the dim old, homely place, so warm and 
cosy m winter^ so cool in summer Who else 
was fortunate enough to have such a home, — 
with that nice, kind, beautiful Ned, and that 
dear, kind, gentle, old Doctor Grim, with his 
sweet ways, so wise, so upright, so good, beyond 
all other men ? O, happy girl that she was, to 
have grown up m such a home * Was there 
ever any other house with such cosy nooks m 
it ? Such probably were the feelings of good lit- 
tle Elsie about this place, which has seemed to 
us so dismal , for the home feeling m the child’s 
heart, her warm, cheerful, affectionate nature, 
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was a magic, so far as she herself was concerned, 
and made all the house and its inmates over 
after her own fashion But now that htde Ned 
was gone, there came a change. She moped 
about the house, and, for the first time, sus- 
pected It was dismal 

As for the gnm Doctor, there did not appear 
to be much alteration in that hard old charac- 
ter , picrhaps he drank a little more, though that 
was doubtftil, because it is difficult to sec where 
he could find niches to stick in more frequent 
drinks. Nor did he more frequently' breathe 
through the pipe. He fell into desuetude how- 
ever, of his dmly walk,* and sent Elsie to play 
by herself in the graveyard (a dreary business 
enough for the poor child) instead of taking her 
to country or seaside himself He was more 
savage and blasphemous, sometimes, than he 
had been heretofore known to be but, on the 
other hand, he was sometimes softer with a 
kind of weary consenting to circumstances, in- 
tervals of helpless resignation when he no 
longer fought and struggled in his heart. He 
did not seem to be aJivc all the time but, on 
the other hand, be was sometimes a good deal 
too much alive, and could not bear his potations 
as well as he used to do, and was overheard 
blasphemmg at himself for bong so weakly, 
and having a brain that could not bear a thim- 
bleful, and growing to be a milksop like Colcord, 
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as he said This person, of whom the Doctor 
and his young people had had such a brief ex- 
perience, appeared nevertheless to hang upon 
his lemembrance m a singular way, — the more 
singular as there was little resemblance between 
them, or apparent possibility of sympathy Lit- 
tle Elsie was startled to hear Doctor Grim some- 
times call out, “ Colcord * Colcord ’ ” as if he 
were summoning a spirit from some secret place 
He muttered, sitting by himself, long, indistinct 
masses of talk, in which this name was discern- 
ible, and other names Going on mumbling, 
by the hour together, great masses of vague 
trouble, in which, if it only could have been un- 
ravelled and put in order, no doubt all the se- 
crets of his life, — secrets of wrath, guilt, ven- 
geance, love, hatred, all beaten up together, 
and the best quite spoiled by the worst, might 
have been found. His mind evidently wan- 
dered Sometimes, he seemed to be holding 
conversation with unseen interlocutors, and al- 
most invariably, so far as could be gathered, he 
was bitter, and then sat, immitigable, pouring 
out wrath and terror, denunciating, tyrannical, 
speaking as to something that lay at his feet, 
but which he would not spare.^ Then suddenly, 
he would start, look round the dark old study, 
upward to the dangling spider overhead, and 
then at the quiet little girl, who, try as she 
might, could not keep her affrighted looks from 
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hi8 face, and always met his eyes with a loyal 
frankness and unyielded faith in him 

" O, you little jade, what have you been 
overheanng ? 

“Nothing, Doctor Gnm, — nothing that I 
could make out. 

“ Make out as much as you can he said 
‘ I am not afraid of you 

‘ Afraid of bttic tlsic, dear Doctor Gnm I 
“ Neither of you nor of the Devil, mur- 
mured the Doctor, — “ of nobody but little 
Ned and that milksop Colcord. If I have 
wronged anybody it is them As for the rest, 
let the day of judgment come. Doctor Gnm 
is ready to fling down his burden at the judg- 
ment seat and have it sorted there. 

Then he would he back in his chair and look 
up at the great spider, who (or else it was El- 
sie s fancy) seemed to be making great haste m 
those days ftlhng out his web as if he had less 
time than was desirable for such a piece of work. 

One morning the doctor arose as usual, and 
after breakfast (at which he ate nothing, and 
even after fiUing his coflfcc-cup half with brandy, 
half with coffee, left it untouched save sipping 
a little out of a teaspoon) he went to the study 
(with a rather unsteady gait, chiefly remarkable 
because it was so early m the day), and there 
established himself with his pipe, as usual, and 
his medical books and machines, and his man 
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uscnpt But he seemed troubled, irresolute, 
weak, and at last he blew out a volley of oaths, 
with no apparent appropriateness, and then 
seemed to be communing with himself. 

“It IS of no use to carry this on any fur- 
ther,” said he fiercely, in a decided tone, as if he 
had taken a resolution. “ Elsie, my girl, come 
and kiss me ” 

So Elsie kissed him, amid all the tobacco 
smoke which was curling out of his mouth, as 
if there were a half-extinguished furnace in his 
inside 

“ Elsie, my little girl, I mean to die to-day,” 
said the old man 

“To die, dear Doctor Grim? O, no' O, 
no' ” 

“ O, yes ' Elsie,” said the Doctor, m a very 
positive tone “ I have kept myself alive by 
mam force these three weeks, and I find it 
hardly worth the trouble It requires so much 
exercise of will ; — and I am weary, weary 
The pipe does not taste good, the brandy be- 
wilders me Ned is gone, too, — I have no- 
thing else to do I have wrought this many a 
year for an object, and now, taking all things 
into consideration, I don’t know whether to exe- 
cute It or no Ned is gone, there is nobody 
but my little Elsie, — a good child, but not 
quite enough to live for. I will let myself die, 
therefore, before sunset ” 
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O, DO ] Doctor Gnm Let us send for 
Ned, and yoa will think it worth the trouble 
of living 

No, Elsie, I want no one near my death- 
bed, when I have finished a little business, you 
must go out of the room, and I will turn my 
face to the wall, and say good-night. But first 
send crusty Hannah for Mr Pickenng 

He was a lawyer of the town, a man of clas- 
sical and antiquarian tastes, as well as legal ac- 
quirement, and some of whose pursuits had 
brought him and Doctor Gnm occasional!} to- 
gether Besides calling this gentleman, crust) 
Hannah (of her own motion but whether out 
of good will to the poor Doctor Gnm, or from 
a tendency to mischief inherent m such unnat 
ural mixtures as hers) summoned likewise, m 
all haste, a medical man, — and as it happened, 
the one who had taken a most deadedly hostile 
part to our Doctor, — and a clergyman who 
Had often devoted our poor fnend to the infer- 
nal regions, almost by name, in his sermons, 
a kindness to say the truth, which the Doctor 
had fillip reciprocated in many anathemas against 
the clergyman These tno worthies am\nng 
simultaneously and m great haste, were forth 
with ushered to where the Doctor lay half re- 
clining in his study and upon showing their 
heads, the Doctor flew into an awful rage, threat 
cning, in his customary improper way when an- 
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gry, to make them smell the infernal regions, 
and proceeding to put his threats into execution 
by flinging his odorous tobacco pipe in the face 
of the medical man, and rebaptizing the clergy- 
man with a half-emptied tumbler of brandy and 
water, and sending a ternble vociferation of 
oaths after them both, as they clattered hastily 
down the stairs Really, that crusty Hannah 
must have been the Devil, for she stood grin- 
ning and chuckling at the foot of the stairs, 
courtesymg grotesquely 

“ He terrible man, our old Doctor Grim,” 
quoth crusty Hannah “He drive us all to the 
wicked place before him ” 

This, however, was the final outbreak of 
poor Doctor Gnm Indeed, he almost went 
off at once in the exhaustion that succeeded 
The lawyer arrived shortly after, and was shut 
up with him for a considerable space, after 
which crusty Hannah was summoned, and de- 
sired to call two indifferent persons from the 
street, as witnesses to a will , and this document 
was duly executed, and given into the posses- 
sion of the lawyer This done, and the lawyer 
having taken his leave, the grim Doctor de- 
sired, and indeed commanded imperatively, that 
crusty Hannah should quit the room, having 
first — we are sorry to say — placed the brandy 
bottle within reach of his hand, and leaving him 
propped up in his armchair, in which he leaned 
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back, gazing up at the great spider, who was 
dangling overhead- As the door closed behind 
crusty Hannah s gnnning and yet strangely in- 
terested face, the Doctor caught a glimpse of 
Elsie in the passage, bathed in tears and linger- 
ing and loofang earnestly into the chamber* 

Seeing the poor little girl the Doctor cned 
outtoher, halfwrathfuUy half tenderly “Dont 
cry, you httlc wretch 1 Come and kiss me once 
more So Elsie, r e str aining her gnef with a 
great effort ran to him and gave him a last 
kiss 

* Tell Ned, said the Doctor solemnly, “ to 
think no more of the old English hall, or of 
the bloody footstep, or of the silver key, or any 
of all that nonsense Good by, my dearl 
Then he said with his thunderous and impera 
bve tone, “ Let no one come near me till to- 
morrow morning 

So that parting was over but still the poor 
httlc desolate child hovered by the study door 
all day long, afraid to enter afraid to disobey, 
but unable to go Sometimes she heard the 
Doctor muttering, as was his wont , once she 
fanned he was praying and dropping on her 
knees she also prayed fervently, and perhaps 
acceptably then, all at once, the Doctor called 
out, m a loud voice, “ No, Ned no Drop it, 
drop it 1 

And then there was on utter silence, 
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broken forevermore by the lips that had uttered 
so many objectionable things 

And finally, after an inter\’-al which had been 
prescribed by the grim Doctor, a messenger was 
sent by the lavyer to our friend Ned, to inform 
him of this sad event, and to bring him back 
temporarily to town, for the purpose of heanng 
what were his prospects, and what disposition 
was now to be made of him We shall not at- 
tempt to describe the grief, astonishment, and 
almost incredulity of Ned, on discovering that 
a person so mixed up with and built into his 
w'hole life as the stahvart Doctor Gnmshawe 
had vanished out of it thus unexpectedly, like 
something thin as a vapor, — like a red flame, 
that one [instant] is very bright in its lurid ray, 
and then is nothing at all, amid the darkness 
To the poor boy’s still further grief and aston- 
ishment, he found, on reaching the spot that he 
called home, that little Elsie (as the lawtyer gave 
him to understand, by the express orders of 
the Doctor, and for reasons of great w^eight) had 
been conveyed away by a person under w^hose 
guardianship she was placed, and that Ned could 
not be informed of the place Even crusty 
Hannah had been provided for and disposed of, 
and was no longer to be found Mr. Pickering 
explained to Ned the dispositions in his favor 
which had been made by his deceased friend, 
who, out of a moderate property, had left him 
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the means of obtaining as complete an education 
03 the country v.ould afford, and of supporting 
himself until his ou*n exertions would be hkel) 
to gi\e him the success which his abilities v.crc 
calculated to win The remainder of his pro- 
perty (a less sum than that thus disposed of) 
was given to little Llsic with the exception of a 
small provision to crusty Hannah, with the re 
commendation from the Doctor that she should 
retire and spend the remainder of her life among 
her own people. There was likewise a certain 
sum left for the purpose of editing and print- 
ing (with a dedication to the Medical Soact) of 
the State) an account of the process of distilling 
balm from cobwebs the bequest being worded 
m so singular a waj that it was just as impossi 
ble as it had ever been to discover whether the 
gnm Doctor was in earnest or no 

What disappointed the bo), m a greater dc 
grcc than we shall tr) to e xpre ss , was the lack 
of an) thing in reference to those dreams and 
castles of the air, — an) explanation of hip birth 
so that he was left with no trace of it, except 
just so far as the almshouse whence the Doctor 
had taken him There all traces of his name 
and descent vanished, just as if he had been 
made up of the air, as an aerolite seems to be 
before it tumbles on the earth with its mysten 
ous iron 

The poor boy, in his bewilderment, had not 
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yet come to feel what his grief was , it was not 
to be conceivcdj in a few days, that he was de- 
prived of every person, thing, or thought that 
had hitherto kept his heart warm He tried 
to make himself feel it, yearning for this grief 
as for his sole friend Being, for the present, 
domiciled with the lawyer, he obtained the key 
of his former home, and went through the deso- 
late house that he knew so well, and which now 
had such a silent, cold, familiar strangeness, with 
none in it, though the ghosts of the grim Doc- 
tor, of laughing little Elsie, of crusty Hannah, 
— dead and alive alike, — were all there, and 
his own ghost among them , for he himself was 
dead, that is, his former self, w'hich he recog- 
nized as himself, had passed away, as they \vere 
In the study everything looked as formerly, 
yet with a sort of unreality, as if it would dis- 
solve and vanish on being touched , and, in- 
deed, It partly proved so , for over the Doctor’s 
chair seemed still to hang the great spider, but 
on looking closer at it, and finally touching it 
with the end of the Doctor’s stick, Ned discov- 
ered that It was merely the skin, shell, appari- 
tion, of the real spider,'* the reality of w^hom, it 
IS to be supposed, had followed the grim Doc- 
tor, whithersoever he had gone 

A thought struck Ned while he was here ; he 
remembered the secret niche in the wall, where 
he had once seen the Doctor deposit some pa- 
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pcrs. He looked, and there they were. Who 
was the heir of those papers if not he ? If there 
were anything wrong m appropriating them, it 
was not perceptible to him m the desolation, 
anncty, bewilderment, and despair of that mo- 
ment. He grasped the papers, and humed 
from the room and down the stairs, afraid to 
look round, and half expecting to hear the gruff 
voice of Doctor Gnm thundering after him to 
bring them bade. 

Then Ned went out of the back door, and 
found hi8 way to the Doctor a new grave which, 
as It happened, was dug dose beside that one 
which occupied the place of the one which the 
stranger had come to seek and, as if to spite 
the Doctor s professional antipathies, it lay be- 
side a grave of an old physician and surgeon, 
one Doctor Summerton, who used to help (hs- 
eases and kill paoents above a hundred years 
ago But Doctor Gnm was undisturbed by 
these neighbors and apparently not more by 
the gnef of poor httlc Ned, who hid his face in 
the crumbly earth of the grave and the sods 
that had not begun to grow and wept as if his 
heart would break. 

But the heart never breaks on the first grave 
and after many graves, it gets so obtuse that 
nothing can break it. 

And now let the mists settle down over the 
trail of our story, hiding it utterly on its on- 
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ward course, for a long way to come, until, after 
many years, they may disperse and discover 
something whieh, were it worth while to follow 
It through all that obscuiity, would prove to he 
the very same track which that boy was tread- 
ing when we last saw him, — though it may 
have lam over land and sea since then ; but the 
footsteps that trod there arc treading here 
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T here is — or there was now many 
years ago, and a few years also it was 
still extant — a chamber, which when 
I think of, It seems to me like entenng a deep 
recess of my own consaousness a deep cave of 
my nature so much have I thought of it and 
Its inmate, through a considerable penod of my 
life After I had seen it long in fancy, then I 
saw It m reality with my waking eyes and 
questioned with myself whether I was really 
awake. 

Not that It was a picturesque or stately cham- 
ber, not m the lcas^ It was dim, dim as a 
melancholy mood so dim to come to particu 
lars that, till you were accustomed to that twi 
light medium the prmt of a book looked all 
blurred a pm was an mdistmguishabic object 
the fiicc of your familiar friend or your dearest 
beloved one, would be unrecognizable across 
It, and the figures, so warm and radiant with 
life and heart, would seem like the famt gray 
shadows of our thoughts, broodmg in age over 
youthful images of joy and love. Nevertheless, 
the chamber though so difficult to see across, 
was small You detected that it was within very 
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narrow boundaries, though you could not pre- 
cisely see them , only you felt yourself shut 
in, compressed, impeded, in the deep centre of 
something , and you longed for a breath of 
fresh air. Some articles of furniture there 
seemed to be , but in this dim medium, to 
which we arc unaccustomed, it is not well to tr}' 
to make out what they wcic, or anything else 
— now at least — about the chamber Only 
one thing • small as the light was, it was rather 
wonderful how there came to be any , for no 
windows were apparent, no communication yith 
the outward day ^ 

Looking into this chamber, m fancy it is some 
time before we who come out of the broad sunny 
daylight of the world discover that it has an in- 
mate Yes, there is some one within, but where 
We know it, but do not precisely see him , only 
a presence is impressed upon us It is in that 
corner , no, not there , only a heap of darkness 
and an old antique coffer, that, as we look closely 
at it, seems to be made of can’^ed wood. Ah ' 
he is in that other dim corner , and now that we 
steal close to him, we see him , a young man, 
pale, flung upon a sort of mattress couch He 
seems m alarm at something or other He 
trembles , he listens, as if for voices It must 
be a great penl, indeed, that can haunt him thus 
and make him feel afraid m such a seclusion as 
you feel this to be , but there he is, tremulous, 
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and so pale that really hia face is almost visible 
in the gloomy twilight. How came he here ? 
Who IS he? What does he tremble at? In 
this duslaness we cannot tclL Only that he is 
a young man, m a state of nervous exateraent 
and alarm looking about him, starting to his 
feet, sometimes standing and stanng about him 

Has he been living here? Apparently not 
for sec, he has a pair of long nding boots on 
coming up to the knees they arc splashed with 
mud, as if he had ndden hastily through foul 
ways the spurs are on the heel A nding 
dress upon him Hal is that blood upon the 
hand which he clasps to his forehead ? 

What more do you perceive ? Nothing, the 
light w so dim but only we Wonder where is 
the door and whence the light comes. There 
is a strange abundance of spiders, too we per 
cove , spinning their webs here, as if they would 
entramrael something in them A mouse has 
run across the floor apparently, but it is too 
dim to detect him, or to detect anything beyond 
the limits of a very doubrful vagueness We 
do not even know whether what we seem to have 
seen is really so whether the man is young or 
old or what his surroundings arc and there 
IS something so disagreeable in this seclusion, 
this stifled atmosphere, that we should be loath 
to remain here long enough to make ourselves 
certain of what was a mystery Let us forth 
H9 
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into the broad, genial daylight, for there is 
magic, there is a devilish, subtile influence, in 
this chamber , which, I have reason to believe, 
makes it dangerous to remain here There is a 
spell on the threshold Heaven keep us safe 
from It ' 

Hark * has a door unclosed ? Is there another 
human being in the room? We have now be- 
come so accustomed to the dim medium that 
we distinguish a man of mean exterior, with a 
look of habitual subservience that seems like 
that of an English serving man, or a person m 
some menial situation , decent, quiet, neat, softly 
behaved, but yet with a certain hard and ques- 
tionable presence, which we would not well like 
to have near us in the room 

“Am I safe?” asks the inmate of the prison 
chamber 

“ Sir, there has been a search ” 

“ Leave the pistols,” said the voice 
Again,^ after this time, a long time extending 
to years, let us look back into that dim chamber, 
wherever m the world it was, into which we had 
a glimpse, and where we saw apparently a fugi- 
tive How looks It now? Still dim, — per- 
haps as dim as ever, — but our eyes, or our 
imagination, have gained an acquaintance, a cus- 
tomarmess, with the medium , so that we can 
discern things now a little more distinctly than 
of old Possibly, there may have been some- 
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thing cleared awa) that obstructed the light at 
anj* rate, vre see now the whereabouts — better 
than we did It is an oblong room, loft) but 
narrow, and some ten paces in length its floor 
IS heavily carpeted so that the tread makes no 
sound , It 15 hung with old tapestr) , or carpet, 
wrought with the hand long ago and still retain 
ing much of the ancient colors, where there was 
no sunshine to fade them worked on them is 
some tapestned stor), done b) Catholic hands, 
of saints or dciils, looking each ctjualK gra\c 
and solemn The light, whence comes it ? 
There is no window but it seems to come 
through a stone, or something like it, — a dull 
gra) medium that makes noondaj look like 
evening mlight. Though sometimes there is 
an effect as if something were stnnng to melt 
Itself through this dull medium, and — never 
making a shadow — }ct to produce the effect of 
a cloud gathenng thickly over the sun There 
is a chimnc) }es a little grate m which bums 
a coal fire, a dim smouldcnng fire it might be 
an illumination, if that were desirable 

What 15 the furniture? An antique chair, 
— one chair, no more A table, many footed, 
of dark wood , it holds wnting materials, a book, 
too, on Its face, with the dust gathered on its 
back There 13 , moreover, a sort of antique box, 
or coffer, of some dark wood, that seems to ha\ c 
been wrought or carved with skill, wondrous 
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skill, of some period when the art of cannng 
wainscot with arms and devices was much prac- 
tised, so that on this coffer, — some six feet 
long It IS, and two or three broad, — most nchly 
wTOught, you see faces in relief of knight and 
dame, lords, heraldic animals , some stor)’’, ver}’’ 
likely, told, almost revelling in Gothic sculpture 
of w’ood, like w'hat w'e have seen on the marble 
sarcophagus of the old Greeks It has, too, a 
lock, elaborately ornamented and inlaid wnth 
silver. 

What else '* Only the spider’s w'cbs spinning 
strangely over ever^’-thing , over that light which 
comes into the room through the stone , over 
everything And now' we sec, in a corner, a 
strange great spider curiously variegated The 
ugly, terrible, seemingly poisonous thing makes 
us shudder ^ 

What else ? There are pistols ; they he on 
the coffer ' There is a curiously shaped Italian 
dagger, of the kind which,m a groove has poi- 
son that makes its wound mortal On the old 
mantelpiece, over the fireplace, there is a vial 
in which are kept certain poisons It would 
seem as if some one had meditated suicide , or 
else that the foul fiend had put all sorts of im- 
plements of self-destruction in his way , so that, 
in some frenzied moment, he might kill him- 
self 
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Xicd abrm in which wc last sa^ him seems to 
have changed its character No throb now , 
no passion no frcnz> of fear or despair He 
sits dull and motionless See his check is 
\cr) pale hts hair long and dishc\ died His 
beard has grown and curls round his face. He 
has on a sleeping gown, a long robe as of one 
who abides within doors, and has nothing to do 
with outward elements a pair of slippers A 
dull, dream) rc\cnc seems to ha\c possessed 
him Hark • there is again a stealth) step on 
the floor, and the serving man is here again 
There IS a pccnng,anxiou8 cunosit) in his face, 
as he struts towards him, a sort of cnjo)mcnt, 
one would sa), in the u*a) in which he looks at 
the strange case 

“ I am here, )ou know, he sa)s, at length 
after feasting his c)cs for some time on the 
spectacle. 

“I hear )ou ! sa)s the >oung man, m a 
dull, indifferent tone. 

“Will not )our honor walk out to-da) ? 
says the man “ It is long now since )our 
honor has taken the air 

“Very long, 5a)8 the master, “but I will 
not go out to-day What weather is it? 

“Sunny, bnght, a summer day, 8a)s the 
man “ But you would nc\cr know it in these 
damp walls The last winters chill is here )et. 
Had not your honor better go forth ? 
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It might seem tliat there was a sort of sneer, 
deeply hidden under respect and obeisance, in 
the man’s words and craftily respectful tone , 
deeply hidden, but conveying a more subtile 
power on that account. At all events, the mas- 
ter seemed aroused from his state of dull indif- 
ference, and writhed as with poignant anguish 
— an infused poison in his veins — as the man 
spoke 

“ Have you procured me that new drug I 
spoke of^” asked the master. 

“ Here it is,” said the man, putting a small 
package on the table 

“ Is It effectual ? ” 

‘‘ So said the apothecary,” answered the man , 
“ and I tried it on a dog. He sat quietly a 
quarter of an hour , then had a spasm or two, 
and was dead But, your honor, the dead car- 
cass swelled horribly ” 

“Hush, Viliam' Have there — have there 
been inquiries for me, — mention of me ” 

“ O, none, sir, — none, sir Affairs go on 
bravely, — the new live. The world fills up 
The gap is not vacant There is no mention 
of you Marry, at the alehouse I heard some 
idle topers talking of a murder that took place 
some few years since, and saying that Heaven’s 
vengeance would come for it yet ” 

“ Silence, villain, there is no such thing,” said 
the young man , and, with a laugh that seemed 
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like scorn, he relapsed into his state of sullen in- 
difference, during which the servant stole away, 
after looking at him some time as if to take all 
possible note of hia aspect. The man did not 
seem so much to enjoy it himself, as he did to 
do these things in a kind of for mal and matter- 
of-course way, as if he were performing a set 
duty , as if he were a subordinate fiend and 
were domg the duty of a supenor one, without 
any individual malice of his own though a gen- 
eral satisfaction m domg what would accrue to 
the agglomeration of deadly mischief He stole 
away, and the master was left to himself 

By and by, by what impulse or cause it is 
impossible to say, he started upon his feet m a 
sudden frenzy of rage and despair It seemed 
as if a consaousneas of some strange wild mis- 
erable fate that had befallen him had come upon 
him all at once how that he was a prisoner to 
a devilish mflucnce, to some wizard might, that 
bound him hand and foot with spider s web 
So he stamped so he half shrieked yet stopped 
himself m the midst, so that his cry was stifled 
and smothered Then he snatched up the poi- 
soned dagger and looked at it the noose, and 
put It about hifl neck — evil instrument of 
death — but laid it down again And then was 
a voice at the door ^^ictly quietly you know 
or they will hear you And at that voice he 
sank into sullen indifference again 
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A TRAVELLh'R \\ith a knapsack on his 
shoulders comes out of the duskiness 
- of vague, unchroniclcd times, throwing 
his shadow before him in the morning sunshine 
along a well-trodden, though solitarv path 
It was early summer, or perhaps latter spring, 
and the most genial weather that either spring 
or summer ever brought, possessing a charac- 
ter, indeed, as if both seasons had done their 
utmost^ to create an atmosphere and tempera- 
ture most suitable for the enjo\ment and exer- 
cise of life To one accustomed to a climate 
w'here there is seldom a medium between heat 
too fierce and cold too deadly, it w’as a new de- 
velopment in the nature of w'eather So genial 
It w'as, so full of all comfortable influences, and 
yet, somehow' or other, void of the torrid char- 
acteristic that inevitably burns m our full sun- 
bursts The traveller thought, m fact, that the 
sun was at less than his brightest glow' , for 
though It W'as bright, — though the day seemed 
cloudless, — though it appeared to be the clear, 
transparent morning that precedes an unshad- 
owed noon, — still there w'as a mild and sof- 
tened character, not so perceptible when he di- 
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rcctly sought to sec it, but as if some veil were 
interposed beween the earth and sun, absorbing 
all the passionate qualities out of the latter, and 
leaving only the kindly ones. Warmth was in 
abundance, and yet, all through it, and strangely 
akin to It, there was a half suspected coolness 
that gave the atmosphere its most thnlling and 
dehaous charm It was good for human life, 
as the traveller felt throughout all hu being 
good, likewise, for vegetable life, as was seen m 
the depth and richness of verdure over the gen 
tly undulating landscape and the luxuriance of 
foliage wherever there was tree or shrub to put 
forth leaves 

The path along which the traveller was past 
mg deserved at least a word or two of desenp- 
aon It was a well trodden footpath, running 
just here along the edge of a field of grass, and 
bordered on one side by a hedge which con- 
tained matcnals within itself for varied and 
minute researches m natural history so nchly 
luxuriant was it with its diverse vegetable life, 
such a green intncacy did it form, so impcnetra 
ble and so beautiful and such a Paradise it was 
for the birds that built their neats there in p. 
labyrinth of little boughs and twigs unseen and 
inaccessible, while dose beside the human race 
to which they attach themselves that they moat 
have felt themselves as safe as when they sung 
to Eve. Homely flowers likewise grew in it, 
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and many creeping and t\vining plants, that were 
an original part of the hedge, had come of their 
own accord and dwelt here, beautifying and en- 
riching the verdant fence by way of repa3’-ment 
for the shelter and support which it afforded 
them At intervals, trees of vast trunk and 
mighty spread of foliage, whether elms or oaks, 
grew in the line of the hedge, and the bark of 
those gigantic, age-long patriarchs was not gray 
and naked, like the trees which the traveller had 
been accustomed to see, but verdant with moss, 
or in many cases richl)'’ enwreathed with a net- 
work of creeping plants, and oftenest the ivy of 
old growth, clambering upward, and making its 
own twisted stem almost of one substance with 
the supporting tree. On one venerable oak 
there was a plant of mystic leaf, which the trav- 
eller knew by instinct, and plucked a bough of 
It with a certain reverence for the sake of the 
Druids and Christmas kisses and of the pasty 
m which It was rooted from of old 

The path m which he walked, rustic as it was 
and made merely by the feet that pressed it 
down, was one of the ancientest of ways ; older 
than the oak that bore the mistletoe, older than 
the villages between which it passed, older per- 
haps than the common road which the traveller 
had crossed that morning , old as the times 
when people first debarred themselves from wan- 
dering freely and widely wherever a vagrant im- 
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pulse led them The footpath, therefore, still 
retains some of the charactcnstics of a woodland 
walk, taken at random, b) a lo\ cr of nature not 
pressed for time nor restrained b) artificial bar 
ners it sweeps and lingers along and finds 
pretty little dells and nooks of delightful scen- 
ery, and picturesque glimpses of halls or cot- 
tages, in the same neighborhood where a high- 
road would disclose only a tiresome blanL. 
They run into one another for miles and miles 
together, and tni\ erse ngidl) guarded parks and 
domains, not as a matter of fa\ or, but as a nght 
so that the poorest man thus retains a kind of 
property and pnnlcge in the oldest inhenuncc 
of the richest. The highroad secs onl> the 
outside the footpath leads down into the heart 
of the countT) 

A pleasant feature of the footpath was the 
stile, between two fields no frail and tempo- 
rary structure, but betokening the permanence 
of this rustic way the anaent solidit) of the 
stone steps, worn into cavities by the hobnailed 
shoes that had pressed upon them here not 
onl) the climbing foot had passed for ages, but 
here had sat the maiden with her milk pail, the 
rustic on his way afield or homeward , here had 
been Io\ cr mccDngs, cheerful chance chats, song 
as natural as bird note, a thousand pretty scenes 
of rustic manners 

It \vi3 curious to see the traveller pause, to 
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contemplate so simple a thing as this old stile 
of a few stone steps , antique as an old castle , 
simple and rustic as the gap in a rail fence ; and 
while he sat on one of the steps, making him- 
self pleasantly sensible of his whereabout, like 
one who should handle a dream and find it tan- 
gible and real, he heard a sound that bewitched 
him with still another dreamy delight A bird 
rose out of the grassy field, and, still soanng 
aloft, made a cheery melody that was like a spire 
of audible flame, — rapturous music, as if the 
whole soul and substance of the winged creature 
had been distilled into this melody, as it van- 
ished skyward 

“ The lark ’ the lark ' ” exclaimed the trav- 
eller, recognizing the note (though never heard 
before) as if his childhood had known it 

A moment afterwards another bird was heard 
in the shadow of a neighboring wood, or some 
other inscrutable hiding place, singing softly in 
a flutelike note, as if blown through an instru- 
ment of wood, — “ Cuckoo ' Cuckoo ' ” — only 
twice, and then a stillness 

“ How familiar these rustic sounds ’ ” he ex- 
claimed “ Surely I was born here ' ” 

The person who thus enjoyed these sounds, 
as if they were at once familiar and strange, was 
a young man, tall and rather slenderly built , 
and though we have called him young, there 
were the traces of thought, struggle, and even 
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of cipencnce m his marked brow and somewhat 
pale face but the spuit within him was evi- 
dently soil that of a youth lithe and active, gaz- 
ing out of his dark eyes and taking note of 
things about him, with an eager ccntnng mter- 
est, that seemed to be unusually awake at the 
present moment. 

It could be but a few years smee he first called 
himself a man but they must have been thickly 
studded with events, turbulent with action spent 
amidst circumstances that called for resources of 
energy not often so early developed and thus 
his youth might have been kept m abeyance 
until now, when m this simple rural scene he 
grew almost a boy again As for his station m 
life, his coarse gray suit and the knapsack on 
his shoulders did not indicate a very high one 
yet It was such as a gentleman might wear of a 
mommg, or on a pedestrian ramble, and was 
worn m a way that made it seem of a better 
fashion than it really was as it enabled him to 
find a rare enjoyment, as we have seen, m by- 
path, hedge row, rustic stile, lark and cuckoo, 
and even the famibar grass and clover blossom 
It was as if he had long been shut in a sick- 
chamber or a prison or at least, within the 
iron cage of busy life that had given him but 
few glimpses of natural things through its bars 
or else this was another kind of nature than he 
had heretofore known 
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As he walked along (through a kind of dream, 
though he seemed so sensibly observant of tri- 
fling things around him), he failed to notice that 
the path grew somewhat less distinctly marked, 
more infringed upon b) grass, more shut m b) 
shrubbery , he had dc\ lated into a side track, 
and, in fact, a certain printed board nailed against 
a tree had escaped his notice, warning off intrud- 
ers w'lth inhospitable threats of prosecution. I-Ie 
began to suspect that he must have gone astray 
when the path led over plashv ground with a 
still fainter trail of preceding footsteps, and 
plunged into shrubbery, and seemed on the 
point of deserting him altogether, after having 
beguiled him thus far The spot was an entan- 
glement of boughs, and yet did not give one the 
impression of w'lldness , for it w'as the stranger's 
idea that everything in this long-cultivated re- 
gion had been touched and influenced by man’s 
care, ever}’’ oak, every bush, every sod, — that 
man knew them all, and that they knew him, 
and by that mutual knowdedge had become far 
other than they w^ere in the first freedom of 
grow'th, such as may be found in an American 
forest Nay, the w'lldcst denizens of this sylvan 
neighborhood w'ere removed in the same degree 
from their primeval character , for hares sat on 
their hind legs to gaze at the approaching trav- 
eller, and hardly thought it w'orth their w’hile to 
leap away among some ferns, as he drew near, 
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two pheasantB looked at him from a bough, a ht- 
tlc mward among the shrubbery and, to com- 
plete the wonder, he became aware of the antlers 
and brown muzzle of a deer protruding among 
the boughs, and though immediately there en- 
sued a great rush and rustling of the herd, it 
seemed evidently to come from a certam hnger- 
mg shyness an instinct that had lost its purpose 
and object, and only mimicked a dread of man, 
whose neighborhood and familiarity had tamed 
the wild deer almost into a domestic creaturc- 
Remembenng hiS cipenence of true woodland 
life the traveller fanaed that it might be possi- 
ble to want freer air, less often used for human 
breath than was to be found anywhere among 
these woods 

But then the s weet, calm sense of safety that 
was here I the certainty that with the wild ele- 
ment that centuries ago had passed out of this 
scene had gone all the penis of wild men and 
savage beasts, dwarfr witches, leaving nature, 
not effete but only disarmed of those rougher, 
deadher characteristics that cruel rawness, which 
make primeval Nature the deadly enemy even 
of her own childrea. Here was consolation, 
doubtless so we sit down on the stone step of 
the last stile that he had crossed, and listen to 
the footsteps of the travc?/cr and the distant rus- 
tle among the shrubbery as he goes deeper and 
deeper into the seclusion, having by this time 
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lost the deceitful track No matter if he go 
astray , even were it after nightfall instead of 
noontime, a will-o’-the-wisp, or Puck himself, 
would not lead him into worse harm than to de- 
lude him into some mossy pool, the depths of 
which the truant schoolboys had known for ages 
Nevertheless, some little time after his disap- 
pearance, there was the report of a shot that 
echoed sharp and loud, startling the pheasants 
from their boughs, and sending the hares and 
deer a-scampenng in good earnest 

We next find our friend, from whom we parted 
on the footpath, in a situation of which he then 
was but very imperfectly aware , for, indeed, he 
had been m a state of unconsciousness, lasting 
until it was now late towards the sunset of that 
same day He was endeavoring to make out 
where he was, and how he came thither, or what 
had happened , or whether, indeed, anything 
had happened, unless to have fallen asleep, and 
to be still enveloped in the fragments of some 
vivid and almost tangible dream, the more con- 
fused because so vivid. His wits did not come 
so readily about him as usual , there may have 
been a slight delusion, which mingled itself with 
his sober perceptions, and by its leaven of ex- 
travagance made the whole substance of the 
scene untrue Thus it happened that, as it 
were at the same instant, he fancied himself 
years back in life, thousands of miles away, in a 
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gloomy cobwebbed room loolcmg out upon a 
graveyard while yet, neither more nor less dis- 
tinctly, he was consaous of being in a small 
chamber panelled with oaL, and fimiished m an 
antique style. He was doubtful, too, whether 
or no there was a gnm feudal figure, m a shabby 
dressing gown and an old velvet cap sitting 
in the dusk of the room, smoking a pipe that 
difiused a scent of tobacco — quaffing a dcep- 
hued hquor out of a tumbler — lookmg up- 
wards at a spider that hung above. Was there, 
too, a child sitting m a httlc chair at his foot- 
stool? In his earnestness to see this appan- 
bon more distinctly, he opened his eyes wider 
and stirred and ceased to see it at all 

But though that other dusty squahd, cob- 
webbed scene quite vanished and along with it 
the two figures old and young, gnm and child- 
ish, of whose portraits it had been the frame- 
work still there were features m the old, oaken- 
panelled chamber that seemed to belong rather 
to his dream The panels were ornamented 
here and there, with antique carvmg represent- 
ing over and over again an identical device, 
bang a bare arm, holding the tom-off head of 
some savage beast, which the stranger could not 
know by speaes any more than Agassiz himself 
could have assigned its type or kindred because 
It was that kind of natural history of which her- 
aldry alone keeps the menagene. But it was 
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just as familiar to his recollection as that of the 
cat which he had fondled m his childhood. 

There was likewise a mantelpiece, heavily 
wrought of oak, quite black with smoke and age, 
in the centre of which, more prominent than 
elsewhere, was that same leopard’s head that 
seemed to thrust itself everywhere into sight, as 
if typifying some great mystery which human 
nature would never be at rest till it had solved ; 
and below, in a cavernous hollow, there vas a 
smouldering fire of coals , for the genial day had 
suddenly grown chill, and a shower of ram spat- 
tered against the small window panes, almost 
at the same time with the struggling sunshine 
And over the mantelpiece, where the light of 
the declining day came strongest from the win- 
dow, there was a larger and more highly re- 
lieved carving of this same device, and under- 
neath It a legend, m Old English letters, which, 
though his eyes could not precisely trace it at 
that distance, he knew to be this — 

“ Ibolti fjatlj tljc Jijrat) ” 

Otherwise the aspect of the room bewildered 
him by not being known, since these details were 
so familiar a narrow precinct it was, with one 
window full of old-fashioned, diamond-shaped 
panes of glass ; a small desk table, standing on 
clawed feet , two or three high-backed chairs, 
on the top of each of which was carved that 
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same crest of the fabulous brute s head, which 
the carvers fancy seemed to have clutched so 
strongly that he could not let it go , in another 
part of the room a very old engraving rude and 
strong representing some ruffled personage, 
which the stranger only tried to make out with 
a sort of idle curiosity because it was strange 
he should dream so distinctly 

Very soon it became intolerably imtatmg 
that these two dreams, both purposeless, should 
have mingled and entangled themselves in his 
mind He made a nervous and petulant mo- 
tion, intending to rouse himself hill) , and im- 
mediately a sharp pang of physical pain took 
him by surprise, and made him groan aloud 
Immediately there was an almost noiseless 
step on the floor and a figure emerged from a 
deep niche, that looked as if it might once ha\ c 
been an oratory m anaent times and the 
figure, too might have been supposed to pos- 
sess the devout and sanctified character of such 
as knelt in the oratories of anaent times It 
was an elderly man, tall thin and pale, and wear- 
ing a long, dark tumc,and in a peculiar fashion, 
which — like almost everything else about him 
— the stranger seemed to have a confused re- 
membrance of this venerable person had a be- 
nign and pitiful aspect, and approached the bed- 
side with such good will and evident desire to 
do the sufferer good, that the latter felt soothed 
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at least, by his very presence He lay, a mo- 
ment, gazing up at the old man’s face, without 
being able to exert himself to say a word, but 
sensible, as it were, of a mild, soft influence 
from him, cooling the fevei which seemed to 
burn m his veins 

“ Do you suffer much pain ? ” asked the old 
man gently 

“ None at all,” said the stranger , but again 
a slight motion caused him to feel a burning 
tAVinge in his shoulder Yes , there was a 
throb of strange anguish Why should I feel 
pain ? Where am I ? ” 

“In safety, and with those who desire to be 
your friends,” said the old man “ You have 
met with an accident , but do not inquire about 
It now Quiet IS what you need ” 

Still the traveller gazed at him , and the old 
man’s figure seemed to enter into his dream, or 
delirium, whichever it might be, as if his peace- 
ful presence were but a shadow, so quaint was 
his address, so unlike real life, in that dark robe, 
with a velvet skullcap on his head, beneath 
which his hair made a silvery border , " and look- 
ing more closely, the stranger saw embroidered 
on the breast of the tunic that same device, the 
arm and the leopard’s head, which was visible 
in the carving of the room Yes , this must 
still be a dream, which, under the unknown laws 
which govern such psychical states, had brought 
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out thus vividly figures, devices, words, forgot- 
ten since hi3 boyish days Though of an im- 
aginative tendency, the stranger was neverthe- 
less strongly tenaaous of the actual, and had a 
natural horror at the idea of being seriously at 
odds, m beliefs, perceptions, conclusions, with 
the real world about bun so that a tremor ran 
through him, as if he felt the substance of the 
world shimmcnng before his eyes hhe a mere 
vaporous consistency 

* Arc you real ? said he to the antique pre- 
sence , “ or a spmt ? or a fantasy ? 

The old man laid hjs thin, cool palm on the 
stranger s burning forehead, and smiled bemg- 
nantly, keeping it there an instant 

‘ If flesh and blood arc real, I am so, said 
he , “a spmt, too I may claim to be, made 
thin by fentasy Again, do not perplex your- 
self with such things To-raorrow you may 
find denser substance m me. Dnnk this com- 
posing draught, and close your eyes to those 
things that disturb you. 

“ Your features, too, and your voice, said 
the stranger, in a resigned tone, as if he were 
gmng up a riddle, the solution of which he 
could not find, “ have an unage and echo some- 
where m my memory It is all an entangle- 
ment. I will dnnk, and shut my eyes 

He drank from a little old fashioned silver 
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his lips , but 111 so doing he was still perplexed 
and tremulously disturbed with seeing that same 
weary old device, the leopard’s head, engraved 
on the side , and shut his eyes to escape it, for 
It irritated a certain portion of his brain with 
vague, fanciful, elusive ideas So he sighed, 
and spoke no more The medicine, whatever 
It might be, had the merit, rare m doctor’s stuff, 
of being pleasant to take, assuasive of thirst, 
and imbued with a hardly perceptible fragrance, 
that was so ethereal that it also seemed to enter 
into his dream and modify it He kept his 
eyes closed, and fell into a misty state, m which 
he wondered whether this could be the panacea 
or medicament which old Doctor Gnmshawe 
used to distil from cobwebs, apd of which the 
fragrance seemed to breathe through all the 
waste of years since then He wondered, too, 
who was this benign, saintlike old man, and 
where, in what former state of being, he could 
have known -him , to have him thus, as no 
strange thing, and yet so strange, be attending 
at his bedside, with all this ancient garniture. 
But it was best to dismiss all things, he being 
so weak ; to resign himself, all this had hap- 
pened before, and had passed away, prosper- 
ously or unprosperously , it would pass away 
in this case, likewise , and m the morning what- 
ever might be delusive would have disappeared 
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CHAPTER XIII 

T he patient* had a favorable night, and 
awoke with a much clearer head, though 
buU considerably fcvcnah and in a stale 
of great exhaustion from loss of blood, which 
kept down the fever The events of the prc- 
ceing day shimmered as it were and shifted 
lllu3lV^Ely in his recollection , nor could he yet 
account for the situation in which he found him- 
self, the antique chamber, the old man of mediffi- 
val garb, nor even for the wound which seemed 
to have been the occasion of bnnging him 
thither One moment, so far as he remem- 
bered, he had been straying along a solitary 
footpath, through nch shrubbery, with the ant- 
lered deer peeping at him, listening to the lark 
and the cuckoo the next, he lay helpless in 
this oak-panelled chamber, surrounded with 
objects that appealed to some fiintastic shadow 
of recollection, which could have had no real 
ity * 

To say the truth, the traveller perhaps wil- 
fully kept hold of this strange illusivcncss, and 
kept his thoughts from too harshly analyzing 
his situation and solving the nddlc in which he 
found himself involved In his present weak- 
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ness, his mind sympathizing with the sinking 
down of his physical powers, it was delightful 
to let all go , to relinquish all control, and let 
himself drift vaguely into whatever region of 
improbabilities there exists apart from the dull, 
common plane of life. Weak, stncken down, 
given over to influences which had taken pos- 
session of him during an interval of insensibil- 
ity, he was no longer responsible , let these de- 
lusions, if they were such, linger as long as they 
would, and depart of their own accord at last 
He, meanwhile, would willingly accept the idea 
that some spell had transported him out of an 
epoch m which he had led a brief, troubled ex- 
istence of battle, mental strife, success, failure, 
all equally feverish and unsatisfactory, into some 
past century, where the business was to rest, 
— to drag on dreamy days, looking at things 
through half-shut eyes , into a limbo where 
things were put away, shows of what had once 
been, now somehow fainted, and still maintain- 
ing a sort of half-existence, a senous mockery ; 
a state likely enough to exist just a little apart 
from the actual world, if we only know how to 
find our way into it. Scenes and events that 
had once stained themselves, in deep colors, on 
the curtain that Time hangs around us, to shut 
us m from eternity, cannot be quite effaced by 
the succeeding phantasmagoria, and sometimes, 
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by a palimpsest, show more strongly than 
they * 

In the course of the morning, however, he 
was a little too feelingly made sensible of reaJi- 
tica by the visit of a surgeon, who proceeded to 
examme the wound in his shoulder, removing 
the bandages which he himself seemed to have 
put upon this myitenous hurL The traveller 
dosed hia eyes, and submitted to the manipula- 
tions of the professional person, pamftil as they 
were, assisted by the gentle touch of the old 
palmer and there was something in the way 
m which he resigned himself that met the ap- 
probation of the surgeon, in spite of a little 
fever, and slight delimim too, to judge by his 
eye. 

A very quiet and well behaved patient, 
said he to the palmer “ Unless 1 greatly mis 
take, he has been under the surgeon s hand for 
a similar hurt ere now He has learned under 
good disaphne how to take such a thing easily 
Yes, yes just here is a mark, where a bullet 
went in some time ago, — three or four years 
since, when he could have been little more than 
a boy A wild fellow this, I doubt. 

‘ It was an Indian bullet, said the patient, 
stdl fancying himself gone astray into the past, 
“shot at me m battle twas three hundred 
years hereafter ' 
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“ Ah ' he lins stned in the hast Inches/’ said 
the surgeon. “ I tliouglit this sunl>urned cheek 
had taken its hue elsev here than in iMigl.uui ” 
The ji.iiienl did not care to take the trouiile 
uhich uould ha\e heen iruolved in correcting 
the surgeon’s surnine, so he let it pns% and 
patietith awaited the end of tile evaniin ition, 
with only a moan or two, which seemed rather 
pleasing and desiralile than otherwise to the 
surgeon’s ear 

“ Me has vitahtc enough for his needs,” s iid 
he, nodding to the palmer. “ 'Phese groans 
hetoken a good dettree of p'^in ; though the 
>oung fellow is eculentl) a self-contained sort 
of nature, and docs not let us know all he feels 
It promises well, howe\er, 1 eep him in hid 
and quiet, and within a da\ or two we shall see ” 
He wrote a recipe, or two or three, jierhaps 
(for in those daes the medical fratermt} had 
faith in their own art), and took his lea\e 
The white-bearded palmer withdrew into the 
hnlf-conccalment of the oraton' which wo ha\ c 

4 

alrcad) mentioned, and then, putting on a pair 
of spectacles, betook himself to the perusal of 
an old folio volume, the leaves of which he 
turned over so gentl) that not the slightest 
sound could possibly disturb the patient All 
his manifestations were gentle and soft, but of 
a simplicity most unlike the feline softness 
which we aic apt to associate with a noiseless 
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tread and movement m the male sex. Thesun- 
shme came through the ivy and glimmered upon 
his great book, however, with on effect which 
a little disturbed the patient a nerves besides 
he desired to have a fuller view of his bemgn 
guardian 

‘ Will you sit nearer the bedside? taid he, 
“ I wish to look, at you. 

Weakness, the relaxation of nerves, and the 
state of dependence on another s care — very 
long unfelt — had made him betray what we 
must call childishness , and it was perceptible 
m the low half-complaming tone m whi^ he 
spoke, indicating a consaousness of kindness 
m the other, a little plamtiveness m himself, 
of which, the next instant, weak and wandering 
as he was, he was ashamed, and essayed to ex- 
press it.^ 

‘ You must deem me very poor spirited, 
said he, “ not to bear this tnfiing hurt with a 
firmer mind But perhaps it is not enOrely that 
I am so weak, but I feel you to be so benign 

“ Be weak, and be the stronger for it, said 
the old man, with a grave smile It is not m 
the pndc of our strength that we are best or 
wisesL To be made anew, we even must be 
again a little child, and consent to be enwrapt 
quietly m the arms of Providence as a child m 
Its mother s arms 

“ I never knew a mother s care, rephed the 
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traveller, m a low, regretful tone, being weak to 
the incoming of all soft feelings, in his present 
state “ Since my boyhood, I have lived among 
men, — a life of struggle and hard rivalry. It 
IS good to find myself here m the long past, 
and m a sheltered harbor ” 

And here he smiled, by way of showing to 
this old palmer that he saw through the slight 
infirmity of mind that impelled him to say such 
things as the above , that he was not its dupe, 
though he had not strength, just now, to resist 
its impulse. After this he dozed off softly, and 
felt through all his sleep some t\vinges of his 
wound, bringing him back, as it were, to the 
conscious surface of the great deep of slumber, 
into which he might otherwise have sunk At 
all such brief intervals, half unclosing his eyes 
(like a child, when the mother sits by his bed, 
and he fears that she will steal away if he falls 
quite asleep, and leave him in the dark solitude), 
he still beheld the white-bearded, kindly old 
man, of saintly aspect, sitting near him, and 
turning over the pages of his folio volume so 
softly that not the faintest rustle did it make ; 
the picture at length got so fully into his idea, 
that he seemed to see it even through his closed 
eyelids. After a while, however, the slumber- 
ous tendency left him more entirely, and, with- 
out having been consciously awake, he found 
himself contemplating the old man, with wide- 
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open eyes. The venerable pereonage seemed 
soon to feel his gaze, and, ceasing to look at 
the foho, he turned his eves with quiet inquiry 
to meet those of the stranger ® 

”What great volume u that? asked the 
latter ‘ 

“ It 13 a bopk of English chromcles, said 
the old man, “ mosdy relating to the part of the 
island where you now are, and to times previ- 
ous to the Stuarts 

“ Ah ! It 13 to you, a contemporary, what 
reading the newspaper is to other men said 
the stranger, then with a smile of self-reproach, 
“ I shall conquer this idle mood. I m not so 
imbeale as you must think me. But there is 
something that etran^y haunts me, — where, 
m what state of being, can I have seen your 
lace before ? There is nothing m it I distinctly 
remember but some impression, some charac- 
teristic, some look, with which I have been long 
ago familiar haunts me and brings back all old 
scenes Do you know me ? 

The old man smiled. ** I knew, long ago, 
a bright and impressible boy said he. 

* And his name ?■ said the stranger 
“ It was Edward Redcivfie said ^e old man 
“ Ah, I see who you arc said the traveller 
not too earnestly, but with a soft, gratified feel- 
ing, as the nddle thus far solved itself “ You 
are my old kindly instructor You are Colcord I 
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That IS It I remember you disappeared You 
shall tell me, when I am quite myself, what was 
that myster}’', — and whether it is your real self, 
or only a part of my dream, and going to van- 
ish when I quite awake Now I shall sleep and 
dream more of it ” 

One more waking interval he had that day, 
and again essayed to enter into conversation 
with the old man, who had thus strangely again 
become connected with his life, after having so 
long vanished from his path 

" Where am I ? ” asked Edward Redclyffe 
“In the home of misfortune,” said Colcord 
“ Ah ' then I have a nght to be here ' ” said 
he “ I was born in such a home Do you 
remember it ^ ” 

“ I know your story,” said Colcord. 

“Yes, from Doctor Grim,” said Edward. 
“ People whispered he had made away with you. 
I never believed it , but finding you here m this 
strange way, and myself having been shot, per- 
haps to death, it seems not so strange Pooh ' 
I wander again, and ought to sleep a little more. 
And this IS the home of misfortune, but not like 
the squalid place of rage, idiocy, imbecility, 
drunkenness, where I was born How many 
times I have blushed to remember that native 
home I But not of late ' I have struggled , I 
have fought , I have tnumphed The unknown 
boy has come to be no undistinguished man ' 
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His ancestry, should he ever reveal himself to 
them, need not blush for the poor foundling 

“ Hush I said the quiet watcher ‘ Your 
fever bums you Take this draught, and sleep 
a little longer ^ 

Another day or two found Edward Rcdclyffc 
almost a convalescent. The singular lack of 
impatience that characterized his present mood 

— the repose of spirit into which he had lapised 

— had much to do with the favorable progress 
of his cure. After strife, anxiety, great mental 
exertron, and exatement of vanoos kinds, which 
had harassed him ever since he grew to be a 
man had come this opportumty of perfect rest 
— this dream in the midst of which he lay while 
Its magic boundanes involved him, and kept far 
off the contact of actual life, so that its sounds 
and tumults seemed remote its cares could not 
fret him , Its ambitions objects good or evil, 
were shut out from him the electric wires that 
had connected him with the battery of hfe were 
broken for the time, and he did not feel the un- 
quiet mfiuencc that kept everybody else m gal- 
vanic motion So, under the benign influence 
of the old palmer he lay in slumberous luxury, 
undisturbed save by some twinges of no intol 
erable pain which however he almost was glad 
of, because it made him sensible that this deep 
luxury of quiet was essential to his cure, how- 
ever idle It might seem For the first time since 
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he was a child, he resigned himself not to put a 
finger to the evolution of his fortune , he deter- 
mined to accept all things that might happen, 
good or evil , he would not imagine an event 
beyond to-day, but would let one spontaneous 
and half-defined thought loiter after another, 
through his mind , listen to the spattering 
shower, — the puffs of shut-out wind , and look 
with half-shut eyes at the sunshine glimmering 
through the ivy twigs, and illuminating those old 
devices on the wall , at the gathenng twilight ; 
at the dim lamp , at the creeping upward of 
another day, and with it the lark singing so far 
away that the thrill of its delicious song could 
not disturb him with an impulse to awake 
Sweet as its carol was, he could almost have 
been content to miss the lark , sweef and clear, 
it was too like a fairy trumpet call, summoning 
him to awake and struggle again with eager 
combatants for new victories, the best of which 
were not worth this deep repose 

The old palmer did his best to prolong a 
mood so beneficial to the wounded young man 
The surgeon also nodded approval, and attnb- 
uted this happy state of the patient's mind, 
and all the physical advantages growing out of 
It, to his own consummate skill , nor, indeed, 
was he undeserving of credit, not often to be 
awarded to medical men, for having done no- 
thing to impede the good which kind Nature 
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was willing to bring about. She was doing the 
patient more good, indeed, than either the sur- 
geon or the palmer could fiilly estimate, in tak- 
ing this opportunity to recreate a mind that had 
too early known stirnng impulse, and that had 
been worked to a degree beyond what its or- 
ganization (m some respects singularly delicate) 
ought to have borne. Once m a long while 
the weary actors m the headlong drama of life 
must have such repose, or else go mad or die. 
When the machinery of human life has once 
been stopped by sickness or other impediment, 
It often needs an impulse to set it going again, 
even after it is nearly wound up 

But It could not last forever The influx of 
new life into his being began to have a poign- 
ipicy that would not let him he so qmcUy, 
lapped m the past, m gone by ccntunca, and 
waited on by quiet Age, in the person of the 
old palmer , he began to feel again that he was 
young, and must live in the time when hia lot 
was cast. He b^;an to say to himself, that it 
was not well to be any longer passive, but that 
he must again take the troublesome burden of 
hi3 own hfc on his own shoulders He thought 
of this necessity, this duty throughout one 
whole day, and determined that on the morrow 
he would make the first step towards terminating 
his inaction, which he now began to be half im- 
patient of, at the same time ^t he clutched it 
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still, for the sake of the deliciousness that it had 
had 

“To-morrow, I hope to be clothed and in 
my right mind,” said he to the old palmer, 
“ and very soon I must thank you, with my 
whole heart, for your kind care, and go. It is 
a shame that I burden the hospitality of this 
house so long ” 

“No shame whatever,” replied the old man, 
“ but, on the contrary, the fittest thing that 
could have chanced You are dependent on no 
pnvate benevolence, nor on the good offices of 
any man now living, or who has lived these last 
three hundred years This ancient establish- 
ment is for the support of poverty, misfortune, 
and age, and, according to the word of the 
founder, it serves him — he was indebted to 
the beneficiaries, not they to him, for, in re- 
turn for his temporal bequests, he asked their 
prayers for his soul’s welfare He needed them, 
could they avail him , for this ponderous struc- 
ture was built upon the founder’s mortal trans- 
gressions, and even, I may say, out of the actual 
substance of them Sir Edward Redclyffe was 
a fierce fighter in the Wars of the Roses, and 
amassed much wealth by spoil, rapine, confisca- 
tion, and all violent and evil ways that those 
disturbed times opened to him , and on his 
deathbed he founded this Hospital for twelve 
men, who should be able to prove kindred with 
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his race to dwell here with a stipend, and pra) 
for him and likewise proMsion for a sick 
stranger until he should be able to go on his 
way again 

“ I shall pra) for him willingly, said Ldward, 
moved by the pit) which awaits any softened 
state of our natures to steal into our hearts 
“ Though no Catholic, I will pra) for his soul 
And that is his crest which )ou wear embroid- 
ered on your garment? 

“ It ij, said the old man “ ou will see it 
carved painted, embroidered, ciywhcrc about 
the establishment , but let us gi\ c it the better 
and more reasonable mtCTprctaiion — not that 
he sought to proclaim his own pndc of aneestr) 
and race, but to acknowledge his sms the more 
manifcstlr, by stamping the emblem of his race 
on this structure of hts penitence. 

“And arc you, said Rcdcl)ffc, impressed 
anc^v by the quiet dignity of the \cncrablc 
speaker "m authonty m the establishment? 

“A simple benefiaary of the chant) said 
the palmer “ one of the twelve poor brethren 
and kinsmen of the founder Slighter proofs 
of kindred arc now of ncccssit) rccci\ed, since, 
m the natural course of things, the race has long 
been growing scarce. But I had it in my power 
to make out a sufficient claim 

‘ Singular, exclaimed Rcdclyffc, “ you being 
an Amencan I • 
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You remember me, then,” said the old man 
quietly 

“ From the first,” said Edward, “ although 
your image took the fantastic aspect of the be- 
wilderment m which I then was , and now that 
I am m clearer state of mind, it seems yet 
stranger that you should be here We two 
children thought you translated, and people, I 
remember, whispered dark hints about your 
fate ” 

“ There was nothing wonderfal in my disap- 
pearance,” said the old man. “ There were 
causes, an impulse, an intuition, that made me 
feel, one particular night, that I might meet 
harm, whether from myself or others, by re- 
maining in a place with which I had the most 
casual connection But I never, so long as I 
remained in America, quite lost sight of you , 
and Doctor Grimshawe, before his death, had 
knowledge of where I was, and gave me m 
charge a duty which I faithfully endeavored to 
perform Singular man that he was ' much 
evil, much good in him Both, it may be, will 
live after him > ” 

Redclyffe, when the conversation had reached 
this point, felt a vast desire to reveal to the old 
man all that the grim Doctor had instilled into 
his childish mind , all that he himself, in sub- 
sequent years, had wrought more definitely out 
of It , all his accompanying doubts respecting 
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the Bccret of hiB birth and some supposed claims 
which he might assert, and which only half 
acknowledging the purpose, had availed to brmg 
him a repubhean, hither as to an ancestral 
centre. He even fancied that the bemgn old 
man seemed to expect and await such a confi 
dcnce but that very idea contributed to make 
it impossible for him to speak 

“ Another time, he said to himself “ Per- 
haps never It IS a fantastic follv and with what 
the workhouse foundling has since achieved, he 
would give up too many hopes to take the re- 
presentation of a mouldy old English family 
^ I find my head still very weak said he by 
way of cutting short the conversation ‘ I must 
try to sleep again. 
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^HE next day he called for his clothes, 
I and, with the assistance of the pen- 
sioner, managed to be dressed, and 
awaited the arrival of the surgeon, sitting in a 
great easy-chair, with not much except his pale, 
thin cheeks, dark, thoughtful eyes, and his arm 
m a sling, to show the pain and danger through 
which he had passed Soon after the departure 
of the professional gentleman, a step somewhat 
louder than ordinary was heard on the staircase, 
and in the corridor leading to the sick-chamber, 
— the step (as Redclyffe’s perceptions, nicely 
attempered by his weakness, assured him) of a 
man in perfect and robust health, and of station 
and authority A moment afterwards, a gentle- 
man of middle age, or a little beyond, appeared 
m the doorway, m a dress that seemed clerical, 
yet not very decidedly so , he had a frank, 
kindly, yet authoritative bearing, and a face that 
might almost be said to beam with geniality, 
when, as now, the benevolence of his nature was 
aroused and ready to express itself 

“ My fnend,” said he, '' Doctor Portmgale 
tells me you are much better ; and I am most 
happy to hear it ” 
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There was something brusque and unccrcnio' 
nious in his manner that a little jarred against 
Redclyffe a aenaitivenesa, which had become 
morbid in sympathy with his weakness He 
felt that the newcomer had not probably the 
nght idea as to hia own posioon m hfc he was 
addressing him most kindly, indeed but as an 
mfenor 

“ I am much better, sir he replied gravely, 
and with reserve. * so nearly well, that I shall 
very soon be able to bid farewell to my kmd 
nurse here, and to this anaent establishment, to 
which I owe so much. 

The visitor seemed struck by Mr Red- 
clyffe 8 tone and finely modulated voice, and 
glanced at his face, and then over his dress and 
figure, as if to gather from them some rchable 
data as to his station 

“ I am the Warden of this Hospital said he, 
with not less bcnigmty than heretofore and 
greater courtesy “ and, in that capaaty must 
consider you under my care, — as my guest, in 
fact, — although, owing to my casual absence, 
one of the brethren of the house has been the 
active instrument m attending you I am most 
happy to find you so far recovered. Do you 
feel yourself in a condition to give any account 
of the acadent which has befallen you ? 

** It will be a very unsatisfactory one, at 
best, said Redclyffe, trying to discover some 
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definite point in his misty leminiscences “ I am 
a stranger to this country, and was on a pedes- 
trian tour with the purpose of making myself 
acquainted with the aspects of English scenery 
and life. I had turned into a footpath, being 
told that It would lead me within view of an old 
Hall, which, from certain early associations, I 
was very desirous of seeing I think I went 
astray , at all events, the path became indistinct ; 
and, so far as I can recollect, I had just turned 
to retrace my steps, — in fact, that is the last 
thing m my memory ” 

“ You had almost fallen a sacrifice,” said 
the Warden, “ to the old preference which our 
English gentry have inherited from their Nor- 
man ancestry, of game to man You had come 
unintentionally as an intruder into a rich pre- 
serve much haunted by poachers, and exposed 
yourself to the deadly mark of a spring gun, 
which had not the wit to distinguish between a 
harmless traveller and a poacher At least, such 
is our conclusion , for our old friend here (who 
luckily for you is a great rambler in the woods), 
when the report drew him to the spot, found 
you insensible, and the gun discharged ” 

“ A gun has so little discretion,” said Red- 
clyffe, smiling, “ that it seems a pity to trust 
entirely to its judgment, in a matter of life and 
death But, to confess the truth, I had come 
this morning to the suspicion that there was a 
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direct human agency m the matter for I find 
missing a httlc pocketbook which I earned 

“ Then said the Warden, “ that certainly 
gives a new aspect to the affinr Was it of 
value? 

‘ Of none whatever, said Redclyffe, “ merely 
containing penal memoranda, and notes of a 
traveller s Iitde expenses I had papers about 
me of far more value, and a moderate sum of 
money, a letter of credit, which have escaped. I 
do not, however feel mchoed, on such grounds, 
to transfer the guilt dcadedly from the spnng 
gun to any more responsible criminal for it is 
very possible that the pocketbook, being care- 
lessly earned, might have been lost on the way 
I had not used it since the preceding day 

“ Much more probable indeed, said the 
Warden. “The discharged gun is strong evi- 
dence against itself Mr Colcord, continued 
he, raising his voice, how long was the mterval 
between the discharge of the gun and your ar- 
nval on the spot? 

“ Five minutes, or less, said the old man, 
“for I was not far off, and made what haste I 
could It being borne in on my spmt that mis- 
chief was abroad. 

" Did you hear two reports ? asked tht 
Warden 

‘Only one, rephed Colcord. 

“ It 13 a plain case against the spring gun, 
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said the Warden , “ and, as you tell me you are 
a stranger, I trust you will not suppose that 
our peaceful English woods and parks are the 
haunt of banditti We must try to give you 
a better idea of us May I ask, are you an 
Amencan, and recently come among us ? ” 

“ I believe a letter of credit is considered as 
decisive as most modes of introduction,” said 
Redclyffe, feeling that the good Warden was 
desirous of knowing with some precision who 
and what he was, and that, in the circumstances, 
he had a nght to such knowledge “ Here is 
mine, on a respectable house in London.” 

The Warden took it and glanced it over, with 
a slight apologetic bow , it was a credit for a 
handsome amount m favor of the Honorable 
Edward Redclyffe, a title that did not fail to 
impress the Englishman rather favorably to- 
wards his new acquaintance, although he hap- 
pened to know something of their abundance, 
even so early m the republic, among the men 
branded sons of equality. But, at all events, it 
showed no ordinary ability and energy for so 
young a man to have held such position as this 
title denoted m the fiercely contested political 
struggles of the new democracy 

“Do you know, Mr Redclyffe, that this 
name is familiar to us, hereabouts ^ ” asked he, 
with a kindly bow and recognition, — “ that 
It is in fact the principal name m this neighbor- 
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hood — that a famil> of )our name still pos 
seises Braithu’aitc Hall» and that this \cr5’ 
Hospital, where )0u ha\c happil) found shel- 
ter, was founded by former rcprcscntaD\ cs of 
jour name? Perhaps >ou count > ourself among 
thar Ijndrcd 

“ My countrymen arc apt to advance claims 
to kinship with distinguished Cngliih families 
on such slight grounds os to make it ridiculous, 
said Rcdclj fFc, colonng “ I should not choose 
to follow so absurd an example 

* \YcU well, perhaps not, said the Warden, 
laughing frankly “ I have been amongst >our 
republicans myself, along while ago, and saw 
that )our country men have no adequate idea of 
the sacredness of pedigrees and heraldic dis 
tincaons, and would change their own names at 
pleasure, and vTiunt kindred with an I nglish 
duke on the strength of the assumed one But 
I am happy to meet an Amcncan gentleman 
who looks upon this matter as I nglishmen nc- 
ccssanly must. I met with great kindness in 
} our country , Mr Reddy fie, ond shall be trul) 
happy if vou will allow me an opportunitj of 
returning some small part of the obligation 
You arc now in a condition for removal to my 
own quarters across the quadrangle 1 will 
give orders to prepare an apartment and )ou 
must transfer yourself there by dinner time 
\Vith this hospitable proposal, so dcasivcly 
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expressed, the Warden took his leave ; and 
Edward Redclyffe had hardly yet recovered 
sufficient independent force to reject an invi- 
tation so put, even were he inclined , but, in 
truth, the proposal suited well with his wishes, 
such as they were, and was, moreover, backed. 
It is singular to say, by another of those dream- 
like recognitions which had so perplexed him 
ever since he found himself in the Hospital. 
In some previous state of being, the Warden 
and he had talked together before. 

“ What is the Warden’s name ? ” he inquired 
of the old pensioner. 

“ Hammond,” said the old man ; “ he is a 
kinsman of the Redclyffe family himself, a man 
of fortune, and spends more than the income of 
his wardenship m beautifying and keeping up 
the glory of the establishment He takes great 
pnde in it ” 

“ And he has been in America,” said Red- 
clyffe “ How strange ' I knew him there 
Never was anything so singular as the discovery 
of old acquaintances where I had reason to sup- 
pose myself unknowing and unknown Unless 
dear Doctor Grim, or dear little Elsie, were to 
start up and greet me, I know not what may 
chance next ” 

Redclyffe took up his quarters m the War- 
den’s house the next day, and was installed in 
an apartment that made a picture, such as he 
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had not before seen, of English household com- 
fort. He was thus established under the good 
Warden s roof, and, being very attractive of 
most people 9 sympathies, soon began to grow 
greatly in favor with that kindly peraonage. 
When Edward Redclyffc removed from the 
old pensioner s narrow quarters to the far am 
pier accommodations of the Worden a house, the 
latter gentleman was taking his morning cxer- 
ase on horseback. A servant, however, m a 
grave livery, ushered him to an apartment, 
where the new guest was surprised to see some 
luggage which two or three days before Edward 
had ordered from London, on finding that his 
stay m this part of the country was likely to be 
much longer than he had originally contem 
plated The sight of these things — the sense 
which they conveyed that he was an expected 
and welcome guest — tended to raise the spirits 
of the solitary wanderer and made him ' 

The Warden s abode ivas an original part of 
the anaent estabbshment, being an entire side 
of the quadrangle which the whole edifice sur- 
rounded , and for the estabbshment of a bachc 
lor (which was his new friend s condition) it 
seemed to Edward Redclyffc abundantly spa- 
cious and enviably comfortable. His own cham 
ber had a grave, nch depth, as it were, of serene 
and time long garniture, for purposes of repose, 
convenience, daily and nightly comfort, that it 
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was soothing even to look at. Long accus- 
tomed, as RedclyfFe had been, to the hardy and 
rude accommodations, if so they were to be 
called, of log huts and hasty, mud-built houses 
m the Western States of America, life, its daily 
habits, its passing accommodations, seemed to 
assume an importance, under these aspects, 
which It had not worn before , those deep downy 
beds, those antique chairs, the heavy carpet, the 
tester and curtains, the stateliness of the old 
room, — they had a charm as compared with 
the thin preparation of a forester’s bedchamber, 
such as Redclylfe had chiefly known them, in 
the ruder parts of the country, that really seemed 
to give a more substantial value to life , so 
much pains had been taken with its modes and 
appliances, that it looked more solid than be- 
fore N evertheless, there was something ghostly 
in that stately curtained bed, with the deep gloom 
within Its drapeiy, so ancient as it was, and 
suggestive of slumberers there who had long 
since slumbered elsewhere 

The old servant, whose grave, circumspect 
courtesy was a matter quite beyond Redclylfe’s 
experience, soon knocked at the chamber door, 
and suggested that the guest might desire to 
await the Warden’s arrival in the library, which 
was the customary sitting room RedclyfFe as- 
senting, he was ushered into a spacious apart- 
ment, lighted by various Gothic windows, sur- 
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rounded with old oahcn cases, m which were 
ranged volumes, most or many of which seemed 
to be coeval with the foundation of the Hospi- 
tal , and opemng one of them, Redclyffc saw 
for the first time in his life * a genuine book- 
worm that anaent form of creature living upon 
literature , it had gnawed a circular hole, pene- 
trating through perhaps a score of pages of the 
seldom opened volume, and was still at his 
musty feast. There was a fragrance of old 
learning m this anaent hbrary, a soothing in- 
fluence, as the American felt, of time honored 
ideas where the stnfe, novelties, uneasy agitat- 
ing conflict, attndon of unsettled theories, fresh 
spnnging thought, did not attain a foothold a 
good place to spend a life which should not be 
agitat^ with the disturbing element so quiet, 
so peaceful , how slowly, with how little wear, 
would the years pass here' How unlike what 
he had hitherto known, and was destined to 
know — the qiuck, violent struggle of his 
mother country, which had traced lines in his 
young brow already 1 How much would be 
saved by taking his former existence not as 
dealing with things yet malleable, but with fos- 
sils, things that had had their life, and now 
were unchangeable, and revered, here 1 

At one end of this laige room there was a 
bowed window the space near which was cur- 
tained off from the rest of the library, and, the 
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window being filled with painted glass (most of 
which seemed old, though there were insertions 
evidently of modern and much inferior handi- 
work), there was a rich gloom of light, or you 
might call It a rich glow, according to your 
mood of mind Redclyffe soon perceived that 
this curtained recess was the especial study of 
his friend, the Warden, and as such was pro- 
vided with all that modern times had contnved 
for making an enjoyment out of the perusal of 
old books a study table, with every conven- 
ience of multifarious devices, a great inkstand, 
pens , a luxurious study chair, where thought 
[illegible] upon To say the truth, there was 
not, in this retired and thoughtful nook, any- 
thing that indicated to Redclyffe that the War- 
den had been recently engaged m consultation 
of learned authonties, — or m abstract labor, 
whether moral, metaphysical, or historic theie 
was a volume of translations of Mother Goose’s 
Melodies into Greek and Latin, printed for 
private circulation, and with the Warden’s name 
on the title-page , a London newspaper of the 
preceding day , Lillebullero, Chevy Chase, and 
the old political ballads , and, what a little 
amused Redclyffe, the three volumes of a novel 
from a circulating library , so that Redclyffe 
came to the conclusion that the good Warden, 
like many educated men, whose early scholas- 
itic propensities are backed up by the best of 
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opportuniQcs, and aU desirable faalitics and sur- 
roundings still contented himself with gather- 
ing a flower or two, instead of attempting the 
hartl toil requisite to raise a crop 

It must not be omitted, that there was a fra- 
grance in the room, which, unhide as the scene 
was, brought back, through so manj )cars, to 
Redd) ffc s mind a most \n\ id retnembrance of 
poor old Doctor Gnm a squalid chamber, with 
his wild, bearded presence in the midst of it, 
puffing his c\erlasting cloud for here was the 
same smeU of tobacco, and on the tnantclpicce 
of a chimnc) la) a German pipe and an old 
siUer tobacco box into which wm wrought the 
leopard s head and the insenption in black let 
ter The Warden had CMdctiilj a\*ajled him 
self of one of the chief bachelor sources of com 
fort- Rcdclyffc whose dcstm) had hitherto, 
and up to a ter) recent period, been to pass a 
fcvcnshl) active life was grcatl) impressed b): 
all these tokens of learned ease, — a degree of 
self indulgence combined with duties enough to 
quiet on otherwise uncas) conscience, — b) the 
consideration that this pensioner acted a good 
part m a world where no one i$ entitled to be 
an unprofitable laborer He thought within 
himself, that his prospects m his own gah aniacd 
country, that seemed to him, a few )cars since, 
to oflTcr such a career for an adventurous )Oung 
man, consaous of motive power, had nothing 
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so enticing as such a nook as this, — a quiet 
recess of unchangeable old time, around which 
the turbulent tide now eddied and rushed, but 
could not disturb it Here, to be sure, hope, 
love, ambition, came not, progress came not, 
but here was what, just now, the early wearied 
American could appreciate better than aught 
else, — here was rest 

The fantasy took Edward to imitate the use- 
ful labors of the learned Warden, and to make 
trial whether his own classical condition — the 
results of Doctor Grim’s tuition, and subse- 
quently that of an American College — had ut- 
terly deserted him, by attempting a translation 
of a few verses of Yankee Doodle, and he was 
making hopeful progress when the Warden 
came in fresh and rosy from a morning’s ride 
in a keen east wind He shook hands heartily 
with his guest, and, though by no means fngid 
at their former interview, seemed to have de- 
veloped at once into a kindlier man, now that 
he had suffered the stranger to cross his thresh- 
old, and had thus made himself responsible for 
his comfort 

“ I shall take it greatly amiss,” said he, “ if 
you do not pick up fast under my roof, and 
gather a little English ruddiness, moreover, in 
the walks and rides that I mean to take you. 
Your countrymen, as I saw them, are a sallow 
set , but I think you must have English blood 
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enough m )our \ans to eke out a rudd) tint, 
with the help of good Lnghsh beef and ale, and 
dail) draughts of wholesome light and air 

" M) checks a ould not ha\c been so^c^^ 
pole, said Ldward, laughing, “if an Lnghsh 
shot had not dep^^ cd me of a good deal of m) 
Amcncan blood 

“ Only follow m) guidance, said the War- 
den, "and I assure you )ou shall ha\e back 
whatever blood we have dcpn\ cd ) ou of, to- 
gether with an addition It is nou luncheon 
time, and we will begin the process of replen- 
ishing ) 0 ur \eini 

So the\ went into a rcfcctoiy, where were 
spread upon the board what might ha\ c seemed 
a goodl) dinner to most Amcnans though 
for this Englishman it was but a b) inndcni, a 
slight refreshment, to enable him to pass the 
midwa) stage of life It is on excellent thing 
to see the faith of a heart) I nglishman in his 
owTi stomach and how well that kindl) organ 
repays his trust w^thwhat de%out assimilation 
he takes to himself his kindred beef, lo\ing it 
bclicnng in it, making a good use of it, and 
without any qualms of consacncc or prcsacncc 
as to the result Thej surcl) cat twice as much 
as we and probabl) because of their undoubted 
faith it never docs them any harm D)spcp5ia 
IS mcrcl) a superstition with us If we could 
cease to believe in its existence, it would exist 
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no more Redclyffe, eating little himself, his 
wound compelling him to be cautious as to his 
diet, was secretly delighted to see what sweets 
the Warden found in a cold round of beef, in a 
pigeon pie, and a cut or two of Yoikshire ham , 
not that he was ravenous, but that his stomach 
was so healthy. 

“ You eat little, my fnend,” said the Warden, 
pounng out a glass of sherry for Redclyffe, and 
another for himself “ But you are right, in 
such a predicament as yours Spare, your stom- 
ach while you are weakly, and it will help you 
when you are strong This, now, is the most 
enjoyable meal of the day with me. You will 
not see me play such a knife and fork at din- 
ner , though there too, especially if I have nd- 
den out in the afternoon, I do pretty well 
But, come now, if (like most of your country- 
men, as I have heard) you are a lover of vthe 
weed, I can offer you some as delicate Latakia 
as you are likely to find m England ” 

“ I lack that claim upon your kindness, I am 
sorry to say,” replied Redclyffe. “ I am not a 
good smoker, though I have occasionally taken 
a cigar at need.” 

“ Well, when you find yourself growing old, 
and especially if you chance to be a bachelor, I 
advise you to cultivate the habit,” said the 
Warden “ A wife is the only real obstacle or 
objection to a pipe , they can seldom be thor- 
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oughly reconciled, and therefore it is well for a 
man to consider, beforehand, which of the two 
he can best dispense with I know not how it 
might have been once, had the conflicting claim 
of these two nvals ever been fairly presented to 
me , but I now should be at no loss to choose 
the pipe. 

They returned to the study > and while the 
Warden took his pipe, Rcdclyffe, considcnng 
that, as the guest of this hospitable Englishman, 
he had no right to continue a stranger, thought 
It fit to make known to him who he \vas, and 
his condition plans, and purposes He repre 
sented himself as having been liberally educated, 
bred to the law, but (to his misfortune) having 
turned aside from that profession to engage m 
politics In this pursuit, indeed, his success 
wore a flattenng outside for he had become dis- 
tinguished and, though so young, a leader, lo- 
cally at least, in the party which he had adopted 
He had been for a biennial term, a member of 
Congress, after wimung some distinction m the 
legislature ot his native State , but some one of 
those fitful changes to which Amencan jxihtics 
arc peculiarly liable had thrown him out, m his 
candidacy for his second term and the virulence 
of party wumosrty, theabuswtness of the press, 
had acted so much upon a disposition naturally 
somewhat too sensitive for the career which he 
had undertaken, that he had resolved, bang now 
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freed from legislative cares, to seize the oppor- 
tunity for a visit to England, whither he was 
drawn by feelings which every educated and im- 
pressible American feels, m a degree scarcely 
conceivable by the English themselves And 
being here (but he had already too much expe- 
nence of English self-sufficiency to confess so 
much), he began to feel the deep yearning which 
a sensitive Amencan — his mind full of English 
thoughts, his imagination of English poetr}'-, his 
heart of English character and sentiment — can- 
not fad to be influenced by, — the yearning of 
the blood within his veins for that from which 
It has been estranged ; the half-fanciful regret 
that he should ever have been separated from 
these woods, these fields, these natural features 
of scenery, to which his nature was moulded, 
from the men who are still so like himself, from 
these habits of life and thought which (though 
he may not have known them for two centu- 
nes) he still perceives to have remained m some 
mysterious way latent in the depths of his char- 
acter, and soon to be reassumed, not as a for- 
eigner would do It, but like habits native to him, 
and only suspended for a season 

This had been Redclyffe’s state of feeling ever 
since he landed in England, and every day , 
seemed to make him more at home ; so that it 
seemed as if he were gradually awakening to a 
former reality. 
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CHAPTER XV 


jIETER lunch the Warden showed a good 
Z-\ degree of kind anxiety about his guest, 
and ensconced him in a most comfort- 


able chair in his study where he gave him his 
choice of books old and new, and was somewhat 
surpnsed, as well as amused, to sec that Red- 
dy fie seemed most attracted towards a depart- 
ment of the library filled with books of English 
antiqumes, and genealogies, and heraldry the 
two latter, indeed, hanngthe preference over the 
others 


** This is very remarkable, said he, smiling 
By what right or reason by what logic of 
character, can you a democrat, renounang all 
advantages of birth — neither pnding yourself 
on fiunily, nor seeking to found one, — how 
therefore can you care for genealogies, or for 
this fantastic saence of heraldry ? Having no 
antiquities, being a people just made, how can 
you care for them ? 

" My dear sir said Rcdclyffc, " I doubt 
whether the most devoted antiquarian m Eng- 
land ever cares to search for an old thing merely 
because it is old as any Amcncan just landed 
on your shores would do Age is our novelty 
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therefore it attracts and absorbs us. And as for 
genealogies, I know not what necessar}’’ repul- 
sion there may be between it and democracy. 
A line of respectable connections, being the 
harder to preser\^e where there is nothing m the 
laws to defend it, is therefore the more precious 
when we have it really to boast of” 

“True,” said the Warden, “when a race 
keeps Itself distinguished among the grimy order 
of your commonalty, all with equal legal rights 
to place and eminence as itself, it must needs be 
because there is a force and efficacy m the blood 
I doubt not,” he said, looking with the free ap- 
proval of an elder man at the young man’s finely 
developed face and graceful form, — “I doubt 
not that you can look back upon a line of an- 
cestry, always shining out from the surrounding 
obscurity of the mob ” 

Redclyffe, though ashamed of himself, could 
not but feel a paltr)'’ confusion and embarrass- 
ment, as he thought of his unknown origin, and 
his advent from the almshouse ; coming out of 
that squalid darkness as if he were a thing that 
had had a spontaneous birth out of poverty, 
meanness, petty crime , and here m ancestral 
England, he felt more keenly than ever before 
what was his misfortune 

“I must not let you lie under this impres- 
sion,” said he manfully to the Warden. “ I 
have no ancestry , at the very first step my 
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ongin ifl lost m impenetrable obscurity I only 
know that Imt for the aid of a kind fnend — on 
whose Ixmcvoicncc I Bccm to have had no claim 
whatever — my life would probably have been 
poor, mean, unenlightened 

“Well, well, Bttid the kind Warden,— 
hardly quite feeling, however^ the noble aciui 
ment which he expressed, — “it is letter to Iw 
the first noble illustmtor of a name than even 
the worthy heir of a name that has been noble 
and famous for a thousand ycirs 1 he highest 
pndc of some of our peers, who have won their 
rank by their own force, has l>cen to point to 
the cottage whence they sprung Your jwster 
ity, at all events, will have the advantage of you, 
— they will know their ancestor 

RedclyfTc sighed, for there was truly a great 
deal of the foolish yearning for a connection 
with the past about him, his imagination had 
taken this turn, and the very circumstanccff of 
lus oliscurc birth gave it a field to exercise it 
self 

“ I advise you, said the Warden, by wny of 
changing the conversation, “ to look over the 
excellent history of the county which you arc 
now in There is no reading better, to my 
mind, than tlicsc county histones , though 
doubtless a stranger would hardly feel so much 
interest in them as one whose progenitors, male 
or female, have strewn their dust over tlic whole 
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field of which, the history treats This history 
IS a fine specimen of the kind ” 

The work to which RedclyfFe’s attention was 
thus drawn was in two large folio volumes, pub- 
lished about thirty years befoie, bound m calf 
by some famous artist in that line, illustrated 
with portraits and views of ruined castles, 
churches, cathedrals, the seats of nobility and 
gentry , Roman, British, and Saxon remains, 
painted windows, oak carvings, and so forth 
And as for its contents, the author ascended for 
the history of the county as far as into the pre- 
Roman ages, before Csesar had ever heard of 
Britain , and brought it down, an ever swelling 
and increasing tale, to his own days ; inclu- 
sive of the separate histones, and pedigrees, 
and hereditary legends, and incidents, of all the 
pnncipal families. In this latter branch of in- 
formation, indeed, the work seemed particu- 
larly full, and contained every incident that 
would have worked well into histoncal ro- 
mance 

“ Aye, aye,” said the Warden, laughing at 
some strange incident of this sort which Red- 
clyfFe read out to him “ My old friend Gibber, 
the learned author of this work (he has been 
dead this score of years, so he will not mind my 
saying it), had a little too much the habit of 
seeking his authorities in the cottage chimney 
corners I mean that an old woman’s tale was 
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just about as acceptable to him as a recorded 
fact , and to say the truth they are really apt to 
have ten times the life m them 

Redclyffe saw in the volume a full account of 
the founding of the Hospital, its regulations and 
purposes its edifices , all of which he reserved 
for future reading being for the present more 
attracted by the mouldy gossip of family anec 
dotes which we have alluded to Some of these, 
and not the least singular, referred to the an- 
cient family which had founded the Hospital 
and he was attracted by seeing a mention of a 
Bloody Footstep, which renunded him of the 
strange old story which good Doctor Gnmshawe 
had related by his New England fireside, m 
those chddish days when Edward dwelt with 
him by the graveyiud On reading it, however 
he found that the English legend 1 / such it 
could be called, was fiir less ^11 and exphat 
than that of New England Indeed, it assigned 
vanous origins to the Bloody Footstep — one 
being that it was the stamp of the foot of the 
Saxon thane, who fought at his own threshold 
against the assault of the Norman baron, who 
seized his mansion at the Conquest another, 
that It was the impnnt of a furtive who had 
sought shelter from the lady of the house dur- 
ing the Wars of the Roses, and was dragged out 
by her husband, and slain on the doorstep 
still another, that it was the footstep of a Protes- 
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tant in Bloody Mary’s days, who, being sent to 
prison by the squire of that epoch, had lifted 
his hands to Heaven, and stamped his foot, in 
appeal as against the unjust violence with which 
he was treated, and stamping his foot, it had 
left the bloody mark It was hinted too, how- 
ever, that another version, which out of delicacy 
to the family the author was reluctant to state, 
assigned the origin of the Bloody Footstep to 
so late a period as the wars of the Parliament 
And, finally, there was an odious rumor that 
what was called the Bloody Footstep was no- 
thing miraculous, after all, but most probably a 
natural reddish stain in the stone doorstep ; but 
against this heresy the excellent Doctor Gibber 
set his face most sturdily 

The original legend had made such an im- 
pression on Redclyffe’s childish fancy, that he 
became strangely interested in thus discovering 
It, or something remotely ‘like it, in England, 
and being brought by such unsought means to 
reside so near it Curious about the family to 
which It had occurred, he proceeded to examine 
Its records, as given in the County History 
The name was Redclyffe Like most English 
pedigrees, there was an obscunty about a good 
many of the earlier links , but the line was traced 
out with reasonable definiteness from the days 
of Cosur de Lion, and there was said to be a 
cross-legged ancestor in the village church, who 
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(but the inscnption was obliterated) was prob- 
ably a Redclyffe, and had fought cither under 
the Lion Heart or in the Crusades It was m 
subsequent ages, one of the most distinguished 
families though there had been turbulent men 
in all those turbulent tunes, hard fighters In 
one age, a barony of early creation seemed to 
have come into the family and had been, as it 
were, playing bo-peep with the race for several 
centuries ^me of diem had actually assumed 
the title , others had given it up for lack of 
sufficient proof but sail there was such a claim 
and up to the time at which this County His- 
tory was wntteo, it had neither been made out, 
nor had the hope of doing so been relinquished 

“ Have the family, asked Reddyffe of his 
host, * ever yet made out their claim to this 
title, which has so long been playing the will 
of-the-wisp with them ? 

“ No not yet, said the Warden puffing 
out a volume of smoke from his meerschaum, 
and making it curl up to the ceiling “ Thar 
daim has as little substance m my bdief as 
yonder vanishing vapor from my pipe. But 
they still keep up their delusion I had sup- 
posed that the daim would pensh with the last 
squire, who was a childless man — at least 
without legitimate heirs but this estate passed 
to one whom we can scarcely call an English- 
man, he bang a Cathohe, the descendant of 
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forefathers who have Jived in Italy since the 
time of George the Second, and who is, more- 
over, a Catholic Wc English would not will- 
ingly see an ancestral honor in the possession 
of such a man ’ ” 

“Is there, do you think, a prospect of his 
success ? ” 

“ I have heard so, hut hardly believe it,” re- 
plied the Warden. “ I remember, some dozen 
or fifteen years ago, it was given out tliat some 
clue had been found to the only piece of evi- 
dence that was wanting It had been said that 
there was an emigration to your own country, 
above a hundred years ago, and on account of 
some family feud the true heir had gone thither 
and never returned Now, the point was to 
prove the extinction of this branch of the family 
But, excuse me, I must pay an official visit to 
my charge here Will you accompanv me, or 
continue to pore over the County Historj'- ? ” 
Redclyffe felt enough of the elasticity of con- 
valescence to be desirous of accompanying the 
Warden , and they accordingly crossed the en- 
closed quadrangle to the entrance of the Hos- 
pital portion of the large and intricate structure. 
It w'as a building of the early Elizabethan age, 
a plaster and timber structure, like many houses 
of that period and much earlier ^ Around this 
court stood the building, with the date 1437 
cut on the front. On each side, a row' of ga- 
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bles looked upon the enclosed space, most ven- 
erable old gables, vnth heavy muUioned win- 
dows filled with little diamond panes of glass, 
and opening on lattices On two sides there 
was a cloistered walk, under echoing arches and 
in the midst a spaaoua lawn of the greenest 
and loveliest grass, such as England only can 
show and which there, is of perennial verdure 
and beauty In the midst stood a stone statue 
of a venerable man, wrought in the best of me- 
difcval sculpture with robe and ruff, and tunic 
and venerable beard, resting on a staff, and 
holding what looked Ukc a clasped book m his 
hand. The English atmosphere, together with 
the coal smoke, setthng down m the space of 
centones from the chimneys of the Hospital, 
had roughened and blackened this venerable 
piece of sculpture, enclosing it as it were m a 
Buperfiacs of decay but still (and perhaps the 
more from these tokens of having stood so long 
among men) the statue had an aspect of vener- 
able life, and of connection with human life, 
that made it strongly impressive. 

" This IS the effigy of Sir Edward Redclyffc, 
the founder of the Hospital, said the Warden 

He IS a most peaceful and venerable old gen- 
tleman m his attire and aspect, as you sec but 
he was a fierce old fellow m his day, and is 
said to have founded the Hospital as a means 
of appeasing Heaven for some particular deed 
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of blood, which he had imposed upon his con- 
science in the War of the Roses ” 

Yes,” said Rcdclyffe, I have just read in 
the County Histor)^ that the Bloody Footstep 
was said to have been imprinted in his time. 
But what IS that thing which he holds in his 
hand^ ” 

“ It IS a famous heirloom of the Reddy ffes,” 
said the Warden, “ on the possession of which 
(as long as they did possess it) they pnded 
themselves, it is said, more than on their an- 
cient manor house It was a Saxon ornament, 
which a certain ancestor was said to have had 
from Haiold, the old Saxon king, but if there 
ever was any such article, it has been missing 
from the family mansion for two or three hun- 
dred years There is not known to be an an- 
tique relic of that description now in existence.” 

remember having seen such an article, — 
yes, precisely of that shape,” — observed Red- 
clyffe, “ in the possession of a very dear old 
friend of mine, when I was a boy ” 

“ What, m America ? ” exclaimed the War- 
den “ That is very remarkable The time 
of Its being missed coincides well enough with 
that of the early settlement of New England. 
Some Puritan, before his departure, may have 
thought himself doing God service by filching 
the old golden gewgaw from the Cavalier ; for 
It was said to be fine, ductile gold.” 
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The arcumstanccs struck Rcdclyffe with a 
pleatant wonder for, indeed, the old statue 
held the closest possible mutation, in marble, 
of that strange old glitter of gold which he him- 
self had so often played with m the Doctor s 
study * so identic^, that he could have fancied 
that he saw the very thmg, changed from metal 
into stone even with its bruises and other cas- 
ual marks m it. As he looked at the old statue, 
hia imagination played with it, and his naturally 
great unpresaibility half made him imagine that 
the old face looked at him with a keen subolc, 
wary glance, as if acknowledging that it held 
some secret, but at the same Qme defying him 
to find It ouL And then again came that vi- 
sionary feeling that had so often swept over 
him since he had been an inmate of the Hos- 
pital 

All over the intcnor part of the building was 
carved in stone the leopard s head with wcan- 
somc Iteration , as if the founder were anxious 
to impnnt his device so numerously lest — 
when he produced this edifice as his remunera- 
tion to Eternal Jusocc for many sins — the Om- 
msaent Eye should to be reminded that Sir 
Edward Rcdclyffe bad done it. But, at all 
events it seemed to Rcddyffe that die anaent 
knight had purposed a good thing, and m a 
measurable degree had effected it , for here 
stood the venerable edifice securely founded 
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beaiing the moss of four hundred years upon 
It , and though wars, and change of dynasties, 
and religious change, had swept around it, with 
seemingly destructive potency, yet here had the 
lodging, the food, the monastic privileges of the 
brethren been held secure, and were unchanged 
by all the altenng manners of the age The old 
fellow, somehow or other, seemed to have struck 
upon an everlasting rock, and founded his pom- 
pous charity there 

They entered an arched door on the left of 
the quadrangle, and found themselves in a dark 
old hall with oaken beams ; to say the truth, it 
was a barnlike sort of enclosure, and was now 
used as a sort of rubbish place for the Hospi- 
tal, where they stored away old furniture, and 
where carpenter’s work might be done And 
yet, as the Warden assured Reddy ffe, it was 
once a hall of state, hung with tapestr}’-, car- 
peted, for aught he knew, with cloth of gold, 
and set with rich furniture, and a groaning board 
in the midst. Here, the hereditar)’- patron of 
the Hospital had once entertained King James 
the First, who made a Latin speech on the oc- 
casion, a copy of which was still preserved m the 
archives. On the rafters of this old hall there 
were cobwebs m such abundance that Red- 
clyffe could not but reflect on the joy which old 
Doctor Grimshawe would have had in seeing 
them, and the health to the human race which 
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he would have hoped to collect and distil from 
them 

From this great, antique room they crossed 
the quadrangle and entered the kitchen of the 
cstablishmenL A hospitable fire was burning 
there, and there seemed to be a great variety of 
messes cooking and the Warden ocplamed to 
Redclyffe that there was no general table m the 
Hospital but the brethren at their own will 
and pleasure, either formed themselves into com- 
pames or messes, of any convenient size, or en- 
joyed a solitary meal by themselves, each m their 
own apartments There was a goodl) choice of 
simple but good and enjoyable food, and a suf- 
fiaent supply of potent ale, brewed m the vats 
of the Hospital, which, among its other praise- 
worthy characteristics, was famous for this hav- 
ing at some epoch presumed to vie with the 
famous ale of Tnnity, m Carabndge, and the 
Archdeacon of Oxford — these having come 
down to the Hospital from a pnvate receipt of 
Sir Edward s butler, which was now lost m the 
Redclyffe family , nor would the ungrateful 
Hospital give up its secret even out of loyalty 
to Its founder 

I would use my mfiocncc with the brewer, 
said the Warden on communicating this little 
fact to Redclyffe ‘ but the present man — 
now owner of the estate — is not worthy to have 
good ale brewed in his house having himself 
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no taste for anything but Italian wines, wretched 
fellow that he is ' He might make himself an 
Englishman if he would take heartily to our 
ale; and with that end in view, I should be glad 
to give It him ” 

The kitchen fire blazed warmly, as we have 
said, and roast and stewed and boiled were in 
process of cooking, producing a pleasant fume, 
while great heaps of wheaten loaves were smok- 
ing hot from the ovens, and the master cook 
and his subordinates were in fiime and hiss, like 
beings that were of a fiery element, and, though 
irritable and scorching, yet were happier here 
than they could have been in any other situa- 
tion The Warden seemed to have an especial 
interest and delight m this department of the 
Hospital, and spoke apart to the head cook on 
the subject (as RedclyfFe surmised from what he 
overheard) of some especial delicacy for his own 
table that day. 

“ This kitchen is a genial place,” said he to 
RedclyfFe, as they retired “In the evening, 
after the cooks have done their work, the breth- 
ren have liberty to use it as a sort of common 
room, and to sit here over their ale till a reason- 
able bedtime It would interest you much to 
make one at such a party ; for they have had a 
varied experience in life, each one for himself, 
and It would be strange to hear the varied roads 
by which they have come hither.” 
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her headgear, as \\ omen are alua\s doing It 
was but a moment, and then it vanished like a 
vision 

“ I was not aw'are,” he said, turning to the 
Warden, “ that there was a feminine side to this 
establishment ” 

“Nor IS there,” said the old bachelor, “else 
It w'ould not have held together so many ages 
as It has The establishment has its own wise, 
monkish regulations, but we cannot prc\cnt 
the fact, that some of the brethren maj have 
had foolish relations with the other sc\ at some 
previous period of their lives T his seems to 
be the case w'lth our w'lsc old friend of whom 
W'c have been speaking, — whereby he doubtless 
became both w'lser and sadder. If vou ha\c 
seen a female face here, it is that of a relative 
who resides out of the Hospital, — an excellent 
young lady, I believe, who has charge of a 
school ” 

While he WMS speaking, the young lady in 
question passed out, greeting the Warden in a 
cheerful, respectful w'ay, in which deference to 
him was w^ell combined w'lth a sense of W'hat 
was due to herself. 

“ That,” observed the Warden, w^ho had re- 
turned her courtesy, wnth a kindly air betwixt 
that of gentlemanly courtesy and a superior’s 
acknowdedgment, — “ that is the relative of our 
old friend, a young person — a gentlew'oman, 
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CHAPTER XVI 


O N entering the old palmer’s apartment, 
they found him looking over some 
ancient papers, yellow and crabbedly 
written, and on one of them a large old seal, 
all of which he did up in a bundle and enclosed 
in a parchment cover, so that, before they were 
well in the room, the documents were removed 
from view. 

“Those papers and parchments have a fine 
old yellow tint, Colcord,’' said the Warden, 
“ very satisfactory to an antiquary ” 

“ There is nothing in them,” said the old 
man, “ of general interest. Some old papers 
they are, which came into my possession by in- 
heritance, and some of them relating to the af- 
fairs of a friend of my youth , — a long past 
time, and a long past fnend,” added he, sighing 
“ Here is a new friend, at all events,” said 
the kindly Warden, wishing to cheer the old 
man, “ who feels himself greatly indebted to 
you for your care ” ^ 

• ••••••• 

There now ensued a conversation betiveen 
the three, m the course of which reference was 
made to America, and the Warden’s visit there 
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“You arc so mobile he said, “>ou change 
80 spccdil), that I suppose there arc few exter- 
nal things now that I should recognize. The 
face of )our countn changes like one of your 
own sheets of water, under the influence of sun, 
cloud, and v.nnd but I suppose there is a depth 
below that IS seldom cfTcctuall) stirred It is a 
great fault of the country that its sons find it 
impossible to feel any patnotism for it 

“I do noth) an) means acknowledge that im- 
possibility, responded RedclyflTc, with a smile 
“ I ccrtainl) feel that sentiment \ cr) strongly 
in my own breast more cspcciall) since I ha\c 
left Amenca three thousand miles behind me 
“Yes, it IS only the feeling of self assertion 
that nses against the self-complacency of the 
English, said the Warden “ Nothing else 
for what else have you become the subject of 
this noble weakness of patnousm ? You cannot 
love anything bc)ond the soil of jour own es- 
tate or in ) our ease, if ) our heart is very large, 
you may possibly take in, in a quiet sort of 
way, the whole of New England What more 
IS possible ? How can ) ou feel a heart s love for 
a mere political arrangement, like )Our Union ? 
How can you be loyal, where personal attach- 
ment — the loft) and noble and unselfish at- 
tachment of a subject to his pnnee — is out of 
the question ? where your soveragn is felt to 
be a mere man like yourselves, whose petty 
aai 
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stfuggles, whose ambition, — mean before it 
grew to be audacious, — you have watched, and 
know him to be just the same now as yester- 
day, and that to-morrow he Will be walking un- 
honored amongst you again ? Your system is 
too bare and meagre for human nature to love, 
or to endure it long These stately degrees of 
society, that have so strong a hold upon us in 
England, are not to be done away with so 
lightly as you think. Your experiment is not 
yet a success by any means , and you will live 
to see It result otherwise than you think ' ” 

“ It is natural for you Englishmen to feel 
thus,” said Redclyffe , “ although, ever since I 
set my foot on your shores, — forgive me, but 
you set me the example of free speech, — I have 
had a feeling of coming change among all that 
you look upon as so permanent, so everlast- 
ing ; and though your thoughts dwell fondly 
on things as they are and have been, there is 
a deep destruction somewhere in this country, 
that IS inevitably impelling it in the path of my 
own But I care not for this. I do aver that 
I love my country, that I am proud of its insti- 
tutions, that I have a feeling unknown, proba- 
bly, to any but a republican, but which is the 
proudest thing m me, that there is no man above 
me, — for my ruler is only myself, in the person 
of another, whose office I impose upon him, — 
nor any below me. If you would understand 
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me, I would tell you of the shame I felt when 
first, on setting foot m this country, I heard a 
man speaking of his birth as giving him privi- 
leges saw him lookmg down on laboring men, 
as of an inferior race. And what I can never 
understand is the pndc which you positively 
seem to feel m having men and classes of men 
above you, bom to pnvilcges which you can 
never hope to share It may be a thing to be 
endured, but surely not one to be absolutely 
proud of And yet an Englishman is so 
" Ah I I sec we lack a ground to meet upon, 
said the Warden We can never truly under- 
stand each other What you have last men- 
Goned IS one of our inner mystenes It is not 
a thing to be reasoned about, but to be felt, — 
to be bora within one and I uphold it to be 
a generous sentiraent, and good for the human 
heart 

“Forgive me, sir, said Rcddyfle “ but I 
would rather be the poorest and lowest man m 
America than have that senGmenL 

“ But It might change your fechng perhaps, 
suggested the Warden, if you were one of the 
pnvilcged class 

I dare not say that it would not, said Red- 
clyffe, for I know I have a thousand weak- 
nesses, and have doubtless as many more that 
I never suspected myself of But it seems to 
me at this moment impossible that I should ever 
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have such an ambition, because I have a sense 
of meanness in not starting fair, m beginning 
the world with advantages that my fellow's have 
not ” 

“ Really this is not wise,” said the Warden 
bluntly “ How' can the start in life be fair for 
alP Providence arranges it other\\isc Did 
you yourself, — a gentleman evidently by birth 
and education, — did you start fair m the race 
of life?” 

Redclyffe remembered what his birth, or 
rather w'hat his first recollected place had been, 
and reddened 

“In birth, certainly, I had no advantages,” 
said he, and w'ould have explained further, but 
was kept back by invincible reluctance , feeling 
that the bare fact of his origin in an almshouse 
would be accepted, w'hile all the inw'ard assur- 
ances and imaginations that had reconciled him- 
self to the ugly fact w'ould go for nothing “ But 
there were advantages, very early in life,” added 
he, smiling, “which perhaps I ought to have 
been ashamed to avail myself of” 

“ An old cobw^ebby library, — an old dw^ell- 
ing by a graveyard, — an old Doctor, busied 
with his own fantasies, and entangled in his owm 
cobwebs, — and a little girl for a playmate 
these were things that ymu might lawTully avail 
yourself of,” said Colcord, unheard by the War- 
den, who, thinking the conversation had lasted 
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long enough, had paid a sbght passing coiirtesy 
to the old man and was now leaving the room 
Do you remain here long? he added 
“ If the Warden s hospitality holds out, said 
the Amcncan “ I shall be gl^ for the place 
interests me greatly 

“No wonder, rcphed Colcord* 

“ And wherefore no wonder ? said Red- 
clyffc impressed with the idea that there was 
something peculiar m the tone of the old man s 
remark. 

Because returned the other qiuctly, ‘ it 
must be to you especially interesting to sec an 
institution of this kind, whereby one man s be 
ncvolence or pemtence is made to take the sub- 
stance and dorabihty of stone, and last for cen- 
tunes whereas m America, the solemn decrees 
and resolutions of miUions melt away hkc 
vapor, and everything shifts like the pomp of 
sunset clouds though it may be as pompous as 
they Heaven intended the past as a founda 
tion for the present, to keep it from vibrating 
and being blown away with every breeze 

“ But, said Redclyffc, “ I would not see m 
my country what I sec elsewhere, — the Past 
hanging like a millstone round a country s 
neck, or merusted in stony layers over the liv- 
ing form , so that, to all intents and purposes, 
It 13 dead 

“Well, said Colcord, "we are only talking 
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of the Hospital You vill find no more inter- 
esting pl.tce anyuheft Stay amongst us , this 
IS the ver) heart of JMigland, and if )ou wish to 
know the fatherland, — the place whence \ou 
sprung, — this is the \er) spot ' ” 

Again Redch fie vas struck with t)ic impres- 
sion that there was sometlnng marked, some- 
thing individually addressed to himself, m the 
old man’s words, at an\ rate, it appealed to 
that piimal imagiriatue \em in him which had 
so often, in his own countr}', allowed itself to 
dream over the possibilities of his inrth He 
knew that the feeling was a vague and idle one ; 
but yet, just at this time, a convalescent, with a 
little play moment m wliat had heretofore been 
a turbulent life, he felt an inclination to follow 
out this dream, and let it sport with him, and 
by and by to awake to realities, refreshed by a 
season of unreality. At a firmer and stronger 
period of his life, though Redcl) fie might have 
indulged his imagination with these dreams, ) ct 
lie would not hav c let them interfere with his 
course of action , but havung come hither in ut- 
ter weariness of active life, it seemed just the 
thing for him to do, — just the fool’s paradise 
for him to be in 

“ Yes,” repeated the old man, looking keenly 
in his face, “you will not leave us yet ” 

Redclyfte returned through the quadrangle 
to the Warden’s house , and there were the 
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brethren, sitting on benches, loitcnng in the 
sun, which, though warm for England, seemed 
scarcely enough to keep these old people warm, 
even with their cloth robes They did not seem 
unhappy nor yet happy if they were so it 
mtist be with the mere blm of existence, a sleepy 
sense of comfort, and quiet dreaminess about 
things past, leaving out the things to come, — of 
which there was nothing, mdecd, in their future, 
save one day after another, just like this, with 
loaf and ale, and such substantial comforts, and 
prayers, and idle days again, gathenng by the 
great kitchen fire, and at last a day when they 
should not be there, but some other old men m 
their stead And Redclyffe wondered whether, 
in the extremity of age, he himself would like 
to be one of the brethren of the Leopard s Head 
The old men he was sorry to see, id not seem 
very genial towards one another , in fact, there 
appeared to be a secret enjoyment of one an- 
other 8 infirmities wherefore it was hard to tell 
unless that each individual might fancy himself 
to possess an advantage over his fellow which 
he mistook for a positive strength and so there 
was sometimes a sardonic smile when, on rising 
from his seat, the rheumatism was a httle evident 
m an old fellow s jomts or when the palsy 
shook another s fingers so that he could barely 
fill his pipe or when a cough, the gathered 
Spasmodic trouble of thirty years, fairly con 
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vnlsed another. Then, any two that happened 
to be sitting near one another looked into each 
other’s cold eyes, and whispered, or suggested 
merely by a look (for they weie bright to such 
perceptions), “ The old fellow will not out- 
last another winter ” 

Methinks it is not good for old men to be 
much together. An old man is a beautiful ob- 
ject m his own place, in the midst of a circle 
of young people, going down m various gra- 
dations to infancy, and all looking up to the 
patnarch with filial reverence, keeping him warm 
by their own burning youth , giving him the 
freshness of their thought and feeling, with such 
natural influx that it seems as if it grew within 
his heart , while on them he reacts with an in- 
fluence that sobers, tempers, keeps them down 
His wisdom, ver)'- probably, is of no great ac- 
count, — he cannot fit to any new state of things , 
but, nevertheless, it works its effect In such a 
situation, the old man is kind and genial, mel- 
low, more gentle and generous and wider-mmded 
than ever before But if left to himself, or 
wholly to the society of his contemporanes, the 
ice gathers about his heart, his hope grows tor- 
pid, his love — having nothing of his own blood 
to develop it — grows cold, he becomes selfish, 
when he has nothing in the present or the future 
worth caring about in himself, so that, instead 
of a beautiful object, he is an ugly one, little, 
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mean, and torpid. I suppose one chief reason 
to be, that unless he has his own race about 
him he doubts of anybody s love, he feels him- 
self a stranger m the world and so becomes 
unamiable. 

A very few days in the Warden s hospitable 
mansion produced an cxccUcnt effect on Red 
clyffc s frame his constitution bang naturally 
excellent, and a flow of cheerful spirits contribut- 
ing much to restore him to health, especially as 
the abode m this old place, which would prob- 
ably have been intolerably dull to most young 
Englishmen, had for this young American a 
charm like the freshness of Paradise. Jn truth 
It had that charm and besides it another intan- 
gible, evanescent, perplexing charm, full of an 
airy enjoyment, as if he had been here before. 
What could It be? It could be only the old, 
very deepest, mherent nature which the Eng 
lishman his progemtor earned over the sea with 
him, nearly two hundred years before, and which 
had lain buned all that time under heaps of new 
things new customs new institutions, new snows 
of winter new layers of forest leaves, until it 
seemed dead, and was altogether forgotten as if 
It had never been but, now, his return had 
seemed to dissolve or dig away all i-Hir memsta- 
Qon, and the old English nature awoke all frah 
so that he saw the green grass the hedge rows, 
the old structures and old manners, the old 
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clouds, the old raindrops, with a recognition, 
and yet a newness. Redclyffe had never been 
so quietly happy as now He had, as it were, 
the quietude of the old man about him, and the 
freshness of his own still youthful years 

The Warden was evidently very favorably 
impressed with his Transatlantic guest, and he 
seemed to be in a constant state of surprise to 
find an Amencan so agreeable a kind of person. 

“ You are just like an Englishman,” he some- 
times said. “ Are you quite sure that you were 
not born on this side of the water ? ” 

This IS said to be the highest compliment 
that an Englishman can pay to an American , 
and doubtless he intends it as such. All the 
praise and good will that an Englishman ever 
awards to an American is so far gratifying to the 
recipient, that it is meant for him individually, 
and IS not to be put down m the slightest de- 
gree to the score of any regard to his countrymen 
generally So far from this, if an Englishman 
were to meet the whole thirty millions of Amer- 
icans, and find each individual of them a plea- 
sant, amiable, well-meaning, and well-mannered 
sort of fellow, he would acknowledge this hon- 
estly in each individual case, but still would speak 
of the whole nation as a disagreeable people 
As regards Redclyffe being precisely like an 
Enghshman, we cannot but think that the good 
Warden was mistaken. No doubt, there was a 
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common ground, the old progenitor (whoje 
blood, moreover, waa muced with a hundred 
other streams equally English) was still there, 
under this young man s shape, but with a vast 
difference Climate, sun, cold, heat soil, msti- 
tudons had made a change in him before he was 
bom, and all the life that he had lived since (lo 
unlike any that he could have bved in England) 
had developed it more strikingly In manners, 
I cannot but think that he was better than the 
generality of Englishmen, and different from the 
highest-mannered men, though most resembling 
them His natural sensitiveness, a tincture of 
reserve, had been counteracted by the frank 
mature with men which his polmcad course had 
made necessary , he was quicker to feel what 
was right at the moment, than the Englishman 
more alrvc he had a 6ncr grain , his look was 
more anstocratic than that of a thousand Eng- 
lishmen of good birth and breeding he had a 
faculty of assimilating himself to new manners 
which, bemg his most un English trait, was what 
perhaps chiefly made the Warden think him so 
Lke an Englishman When an Enghshman is a 
gendemon to be sure, it is as deep m him as the 
marrow of his bones and the deeper you know 
him the more you arc aware of it, and that 
generation after gcncmtion has contnbuted to 
develop and perfect these unpretending man- 
ners which, at first, may have failed to impress 
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you, under his plain, almost homely exterior 
An American often gets as gooc^ ^ surface of man- 
ners, in his own progress fron^ youth, through 
the wear and attrition of a succe^^hil life, to some 
high station in middle age , whereas a plebeian 
Englishman, who rises to emin^*^^ station, never 
does credit to it by his manr^^^^ Often you 
would not know the American ambassador from 
a duke This is often merely external , but in 
Redclyffe, having delicate orij&^^^^ traits in his 
character, it was something 
bold to say, when our countr^^m^^ developed, 
or any one class of them, as they ought to be, 
they will show finer traits tha^ have yet been 
seen We have more delicate quicker sen- 
sibilities, nen’^es more easily iiripressed ; and 
these are surely requisites for perfect manners ; 
and, moreover, the courtesy tha^ proceeds on the 
ground of perfect equality is better than that 
which is a gracious and benignaP^ condescension, 
— as IS the case with the manfi^^® the aristo- 
cracy of England 

An American, be it said, seldom turns his 
best side outermost abroad , an observer, 
who has had much opportufi^ty of seeing the 
figure which they make, in a foreign countr}’’, 
does not so much wonder tha^ there should be 
severe criticism on their man^^^® ^ people 

I know not exactly why, but our imputed 
peculiarities — our nasal prond^^^^tion, our un- 
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graceful idioms, our forthputtingncss, our un- 
couth lack, of courtcs) — do really seem to 
exist on a foreign shore and even, perhaps, to 
be heightened of raahce prepense. The cold, 
unbelieving eye of Englishmen, expectant of 
solecisms in manners, contnbutes to produce 
the result which it looks for Then the feeling 
of hostihty and defiance in the Amencan must 
be allowed for and partly, too, the real exist- 
ence of a different code of manners, founded 
on, and ansing from, different institutions, and 
also certain tuGona! pcculiantica, which may be 
intnnsicallv as good as English peculiarities 
but being different, and yet the whole result 
bang just too nearly alike, and, moreover the 
English manners having the prestige of long es- 
tablishment, and furthermore our own manners 
bang in a transiOon state between those of old 
monarchies and what is proper to a new re- 
pubbe, it nccessanlv follows that the Amcncan, 
though really a man of refinement and delicacy, 
IS not just the land of gentleman that the Eng- 
lish can fully appreciate. In cases where they 
do so, thar standard bang different from ours, 
they do not always select for thar approbation 
the kind of man or manners whom we should 
judge the best we are perhaps apt to be a ht- 
de too fine, a httlc too sedulously polished, and 
of course too consaous of it — a deadly soaal 
enme, certainly 
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p"' y AO return from this long discussion, the 
Warden took kindly, as we have said, 

-E to Redclyjffe, and thought him a mi- 
raculously good fellow, to have come from the 
rude American republic Hitherto, in the little 
time that he had been in England, Redclyffe 
had received civil and even kind treatment from 
the English with whom he had come casually 
in contact , but still — perhaps partly from our 
Yankee narrowness and reserve — he had felt, 
in the closest coming together, as if there were 
a naked sword between the Englishman and 
him, as between the Arabian prince in the tale 
and the princess whom he wedded , he felt as 
if that would be the case even if he should love 
an Englishwoman , to such a distance, into 
such an attitude of self-defence, does English 
self-complacency and belief in England’s supen- 
ority throw the stranger In fact, in a good- 
natured way, John Bull is always doubling his 
fist in a stranger’s face , and though it be good- 
natured, It does not always produce the most 
amiable feeling 

The worthy Warden, being an Englishman, 
had doubtless the same kind of feeling ; doubt- 
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less, too, he thought oure a poor, distracted 
country, perhaps prosperous for the moment, 
but as likely as not to be the scene of anarchy 
five minutes hence, but bang of so genial a 
nature, when he came to sec the amiablencss of 
his young guest, and how deeply he was im- 
pressed with England, all prqudice died away, 
and he loved him like a treasure that he had 
found for himself, and valued him as if there 
were something of his own in him And so 
the old Warden a residence had never before 
been so cheery as it was now his bachelor life 
passed the more pleasantly with this quiet, viva- 
cious, yet not troublesomely restless spint be- 
side him, — this eager, almost childish interest 
m everything Elnglish, and yet this capaaty to 
take independent views of things and some- 
times, It might be, to throw a gleam of light 
even on things appertaining to England And 
so, the better they came to know one another, 
the great er was thar mutual lilting 

“ I fear I am getting too strong to burden 
you much longer, said Redclyffc this morn- 
ing I have no pretence to be a patient 
now 

Pooh I nonscnac I maculated the Warden 
‘ It will not be safe to leave you to yourself 
for at least a month to corac And I have 
half a dozen excursions m a naghborhood of 
twenty miles, m which I mean to show you 
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what old England is, in a way that you would 
never find out for yourself Do not speak of 
going. This day, if you find yourself strong 
enough, you shall go and look at an old village 
church ” 

“ With all my heart,” said RedclyflTe 

They went, accordingly, walking slowly, 
in consequence of Redclyffe’s yet imperfect 
strength, along the highroad, which was over- 
shadowed with elms, that grew in beautiful shape 
and luxunance m that part of England, not with 
the slender, drooping, picturesque grace of a 
New England elm, but more luxuriant, fuller 
of leaves, sturdier in limb. It was a day which 
the Warden called fine, and which Redclyffe, at 
home, would have thought to bode ram , though 
here he had learned that such weather might 
continue for weeks together, with only a few 
raindrops all the time The road was m the 
finest condition, hard and dry 

They had not long emerged from the gate- 
way of the Hospital, — at the venerable front 
and gables of which Redclyffe turned to look 
with a feeling as if it were his home, — when 
they heard the clatter of hoofs behind them, 
and a gentleman on horseback rode by, paying 
a courteous salute to the Warden as he passed. 
A groom in livery followed at a little distance, 
and both rode roundly towards the village, 
whither the Warden and his fnend were going. 
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“ Did you observe that man ? asked the 
Warden 

“ Yes said Reddyffc. “ Is he an English- 
man ? 

“ That IS a pertinent question, replied the 
Warden, “ but I scarcely know how to answer 

It. 

In truth, ReddyfFes quesQon had been sug- 
gested by the appearance of the mounted gen- 
tleman, who was a dark, thin man, with black 
hair and a black moustache and pointed beard 
setting off his sallow face, m which the eyes 
had a certain pointed stcciin.ess> which did not 
look English — whose eyes, methmks, arc 
usually not so hard as those of Americans or 
foreigners Reddyffc, somehow or other, had 
fanaed that these not very pleasant eyes had 
been 6xed m a marked way on himself a 
stranger, while at the same time his salute was 
evidently directed towards the Warden 

An Englishman ? — why, no, continued 
the latter If you observe, he docs not even sit 
his horse hkc an Englishman, but in that ab- 
surd, saff Continental way, as if a poker should 
get on horseback. Neither has he on English 
face, English manners nor English religion, 
nor an English heart nor, to sum up the whole, 
had he Enghsh birth Neverthdess, as fate 
would have it, he is the mhentor of a good old 
English name, a fine patnmomal estate, and a 
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very probable claim to an old English title. 
This IS Lord Braithwaite of Braithwaite Hall, 
who if he can make his case good (and they say 
there is good prospect of it) will soon be Lord 
Hmchbrooke.” 

“ I hardly know why, but I should be sorry 
for It,” said Redclyffe. “ He certainly is not 
English ; and I have an odd sort of sympathy, 
which makes me unwilling that English honors 
should be enjoyed by foreigners. This, then, 
is the gentleman of Italian birth whom you 
have mentioned to me, and of whom there is a 
slight mention m the County History ” 

“ Yes,” said the Warden “ There have been 
three descents of this man’s branch m Italy, and 
only one English mother in all that time. Posi- 
tively, I do not see an English trait m his face, 
and as little in his manner. His civility is 
Italian, such as oftentimes, among his country- 
men, has offered a cup of poison to a guest, or 
insinuated the stab of a stiletto into his heart.” 

“You are particularly bitter against this poor 
man,” said Redclyffe, laughing at the Warden’s 
vehemence. “ His appearance — and yet he is 
a handsome man — is certainly not prepossess- 
ing; but unless it be countersigned by some- 
thing m his actual life, I should hardly think it 
worth while to condemn him utterly ” 

“Well, well, you can forgive a little Eng- 
lish prejudice,” said the Warden, a little ashamed. 
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“ Bat, m good carneat, the man has few or no 
good traits, takes no interest in the country, 
dislikes our sky, our earth, our people, 13 close 
and inhospitable, a hard landlord, and whatever 
may be his good qualities, they are not such as 
flourish in this soil and climate or can be ap- 
prcaatcd here. * 

‘ Has he children ? asked Redclyffc. 

They say bo, — a family by an Italian wife, 
whom some, on the other hand, pronounce to 
be no wife at all His son is at a Catholic 
college in France hu daughter m a convent 
there. 

In talk hke this they were drawing near the 
little rustic village of Bnuthwaite, and saw 
above a cloud of foliage the small, low, battle- 
mcntcd tower, the gray stones of which had 
probably been laid a little after the Norman 
conquest- Approachmg nearer, they passed a 
thatched cottage or two, very plain and simple 
edifices, though interesting to Rcdciyffc from 
their antique aspect which denoted that they 
were probably older than the settlement of his 
own country and might very likely have nursed 
children who had gone, more than two centu- 
ries ago, to found the commonwealth of which 
he was a atizcn. If you considered them m 
one way, prosaically, they were ugly enough 
but then there were the old latticed windows, 
and there the thatch, which was verdant with 
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leek, and strange weeds, possessing a whole bo- 
tanical growth And birds flew in and out, as 
if they had their homes there. Then came a 
row of similar cottages, all joined on together, 
and each with a little garden before it divided 
from Its neighbors by a hedge, now m full ver- 
dure Redclyffe was glad to see some symp- 
toms of natural love of beauty here, for there 
were plants of box, cut into queer shapes of 
birds, peacocks, etc , as if year after year had 
been spent m bringing these vegetable sculp- 
tures to perfection. In one of the gardens, 
moreover, the ingenious inhabitant had spent 
his leisure in building grotto work, of which the 
English are rather ludicrously fond, on their 
little bits of lawn, and in building a miniature 
castle of oyster shells, where were seen turrets, 
ramparts, a frowning arched gateway, and minia- 
ture cannon looking from the embrasures A 
pleasanter and better adornment were the homely 
household flowers, and a pleasant sound, too, 
was the hum of bees, who had their home m 
several beehives, and were making their honey 
among the flowers of the garden, or come from 
afar, buzzing dreamily through the air, laden 
with honey that they had found elsewhere Fruit 
trees stood erect, or, in some instances, were 
flattened out against the walls of cottages, look- 
ing somewhat like hawks nailed in terrorem 
against a barn door. The male members of 
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this httle community were probably afield with 
the exception of one or two half-torpid great- 
gnmdsires, who [were] moving rheumatically 
about the gardens, and some children not yet 
m breeches, who stared with stolid eyes at the 
passers by , but the good dames were busy 
withm doors, where Rcdclyffc had glimpses of 
their mtenor with its pavement of stone flags 
Altogether it seemed a comfortable settlement 
enough 

“ Do you see that child yonder observed 
the "Warden creeping away from the door and 
displaying a vista of his petticoats as be does 
so ? That sturdy boy is the lineal heir of one 
of the oldest families m this part of England 
— though now decayed and f^en, as you may 
judge. So, you sec, with all our contrivances to 
keep up an anstocracy, there still is change for- 
ever gomg on 

“There is something not a gr e ea ble and some- 
thing otherwise, m the thought, replied Red- 
clylTc “ What is the name of the old family, 
whose representative is m such a case ? 

‘ Moseby said the Warden “ Their famdy 
residence stood within three miles of Braithwaitc 
Hall but was taken down in the last century, 
and Its place suppbed by a grand show place, 
built by a Birmingham manufacturer who also 
onginated here. 

They kept onward from this outskirt of the 
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village, and soon, passing over a little rising 
ground and descending now into a hollow, 
came to the new portion of it, clustered around 
its gray Norman church, one side of the tower 
of which was covered with ivy, that was care- 
fully kept, the Warden said, from climbing to 
the battlements, on account of some old pro- 
phecy that foretold that the tower would fall, if 
ever the ivj'^ mantled over its top Certainly, 
however, there seemed little likelihood that the 
square, low mass would fall, unless by external 
violence, in less than as many ages as it had 
already stood 

Reddy ffe looked at the old tower and little 
adjoining edifice with an interest that attached 
Itself to every separate, moss-grown stone , but 
the Warden, like most Englishmen, was at once 
amazed and wearied with the American’s enthu- 
siasm for this spot, which to him was uninter- 
esting for the very reason that made it most 
interesting to Redclyffe, because it had stood 
there such a weary while. It was too common 
an object to excite in his mind, as it did in Red- 
clyffe’s, visions of the long ago time when it was 
founded, when mass was first said there, and the 
glimmer of torches at the altar was seen through 
the vista of that broad-browed porch ; and of all 
the procession of villagers that had since gone 
in and come out during nine hundred years, m 
their varying costume and fashion, but yet — 
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and this \s’as the strongest and most thnlhng 
part of the idea — all, the \ct) oldest of them, 
bearing a resemblance of feature the kindred, 
the famil) likeness, to those who died ) esterda} , 
— to those x\ho still went thither to worship , 
and all the grass) and half-obliterated gni\cs 
around had held those who bore the same 
traits* 

In front of the church was a little green, on 
which stood a \cry anaenc jew tree’ all the 
heart of which seemed to have been eaten awaj 
by time,80 that a man could now creep into the 
trunk, through a wide opening, and, looking 
upward, sec another opening to the skj 

“That tree, observed the Warden, ‘ iswcll 
worth the notice of such an enthusiastic !o\ er of 
old things , though I suppose aged trees maj be 
the one antiquitj that ) ou do not value, havnng 
them by mjTiads in )our pnmeval forests But 
then the interest of this tree consists grcatlj in 
what your trees have not — in its long connee 
Qon with men and the doings of men Some 
of Its companions were made into bows for 
Harold a archers This tree is of unrcckonablc 
antiquity, lo old, that in a record of the time 
of Edward the Fourth it is stjlcd the yew 
tree of Braithwaite Green That cames it 
back to Norman times, truly It was in com 
parativcly modem times when it served as a 
gallows for one of James the Second s blood- 
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thii sty judges to hang his victims on after Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion ” 

On one side of this yew was a certain stme- 
ture which Rcdclyffc did not recognize as any- 
thing that he had before seen, but soon guessed 
Its purpose , though, from appearances, it 
seemed to have been very long since it had 
served that purpose It was a ponderous old 
oaken framework, six or seven feet high, so con- 
trived that a heavy cross-piece shut down over 
another, leaving two round holes , m short, it 
was a pair of stocks, in which, I suppose, hun- 
dreds of vagrants and petty criminals had sat of 
old, but which now appeared to be merely a 
matter of curiosity 

“ This excellent old machine,” said the War- 
den, “ had been lying in a rubbish chamber of 
the church tower for at least a century, when 
the clerk, who is a little of an antiquarian, un- 
earthed It, and I advised him to set it here, where 
It used to stand , — not with any idea of its 
being used (though there is as much need of it 
now as ever), but that the present age may see 
what comforts it has lost ” 

They sat down a few moments on the circu- 
lar seat, and looked at the pretty scene of this 
quiet little village, clustered round the old 
church as a centre , a collection of houses, 
mostly thatched, though there were one or two, 
with rather more pretension, that had roofs of 
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red tiles Some of them were stone cottages, 
whitewashed, but the larger edifices had timber 
frames, filled m with bnek and plaster, which 
seemed to have been renewed in patches, and to 
be a fruiler and leas durable material than the 
old oak of their skeletons. They were gabled, 
with lattice windows, and picturesquely set off 
with projecting stones, and many little patch 
work additions, such as in the course of gener- 
ations the mhabitants had found themselves to 
need There was not much commerce, appar- 
ently, in this little village, there seeming to be 
only one shop with some gingerbread, penny 
whistles ballads, and such matters displayed m 
the window and there, too across the httlc 
green, opposite the church, was the village ale- 
house, with Its bench under the low projecting 
caves, with a Temers scene of two wayfaring 
yeomen dnnking a pot of beer and smoking 
their pipes 

With Redclyffc s Yankee feelings, there was 
something sad to think how the generations had 
succeeded one another over and over, m innu- 
merable succession m this little spot, bang bom 
here, Irving dying lying down among thar 
fathers dust, and forthwith gettmg np again, as 
It were and recommenang the same racanmg 
less round and really bringing nothmg to pass , 
for probably the generation of to-day, in so se- 
cluded and motionless a place as this, had few or 
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no ideas in advance of their ancestors of five cen- 
turies ago It seems not worth w'hilc that more 
than one generation of them should have existed 
Even m dress, w'lth their smock frocks and 
breeches, they w'ere just like their fathers. The 
stirring blood of the new land, — w'here no man 
dwells m his father’s house, — w'hcre no man 
thinks of dying in his birthplace, — aw’oke 
w'lthin him, and revolted at the thought; and, 
as connected w'lth it, revolted at all the heredi- 
tary pretensions w'hich, since his stay here, had 
exercised such an influence over the fanciful 
part of his nature In another mood, the vil- 
lage might have seemed a picture of rural peace, 
which it w'ould have been worth w'hile to give 
up ambition to enjoy , now^, as his w'armer im- 
pulse stirred, it was a weariness to think of. 
The new American was stronger in him than 
the hereditary Englishman 

“ I should go mad of it ’ ” exclaimed he 
aloud. 

He started up impulsively, to the amazement 
of his companion, who of course could not com- 
prehend what seemed so to have stung his 
American fnend As they passed the tree, on 
the other side of its huge trunk, they saw a 
young woman, sitting on that side of it, and 
sketching, apparently, the church tower, with 
the old Elizabethan vicarage that stood near it, 
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with a gate opening into the churchyard, and 
much embowered and ivy hung 

“Ah, Miss Cheltenham, said the Warden, 

‘ I am glad to sec that you have taken the old 
church m hand, for it is one of the prettiest 
rustic churches in England, and as well worthy 
as any to be engraved on a sheet of note paper 
or put into a portfolio Will you let my feend 
and me sec your sketch ? 

The Wai^cn had made his request with 
rather more freedom than perhaps he would to 
a lady whom he considered on a level with him- 
self though with perfect respect, that bang con- 
sidered and Redclyffc, looking at the person, 
saw that it was the same of whose face he had 
had a glimpse in the looking-glass, m the old 
palmer s chamber 

“No, Doctor Hammond, said the young 
lady, with a respectful sort of frankness, " you 
must excuse me. I am no good artist and am 
but jotting down the old church because I like 
It. 

“Well well, as you please, said the War- 
den and whispered aside to Redclyffe, “ A 
girl 6 sketchbook is seldom worth looking at. 
But now. Miss Cheltenham, I am about to give 
my American fnend here a lecture on gargoyles, 
and other peculiantics of sacred Gothic architec- 
ture , and if you will honor me with your at- 
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tcntioii, I ‘^houllI lit gl.ul to find ni) ;iudt« net 
incrc.ist.d in one 

So the \oung lrni\ nroec,nnd Redch fte, con- 
Mclenng the \V.udt.n\ ailusson tti him .le a eort 
of jnrti.il introduction, houed to her, and ehe 
responded with a cold, reserved, \et not un- 
jilensant sort of conrtese I he\ went tovartls 
the eluircli poreh, and, looking in at the okl 
stone* hencli on each side of the interior, the 
Warden showed them the hacks of the swords 
of the Roundheads, v lien thee took it In sttnin 
Redch fie, mindful of the oltl gra\e\ard on the 
edge of which he hatl spent fiis childhood, he- 
gan to look at this far mote antupie* receptacle, 
expecting to find there main ancient tomb- 
stones, periiaps of contemjioraries or predeces- 
sors of the founders of his counir\ In this, 
however, he was dis ippointed, at least in a great 
measure ; for the persons buried m the church- 
} ard w ere probabh , for the most part, of a liuni- 
blc rank in life, such as were not so ambitious 
as to desire a monument of an) kind, but were 
content to let their low earth-mounds subside 
into the level, where their memorv had waxed 
SO faint that none among the sur\ ivors could 
point out the spot, or cared any longer about 
knownng it, w'hilc in other cases, where a mon- 
ument of red freestone, or even of hewn gran- 
ite, had been erected, the English climate had 
forthwith set to work to gnaw away the inscrip- 
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dona so that m fifty ycaia — in a time that 
would have left an Amencan tombstone as fresh 
as if just cut — It was quite impossible to make 
out the record Their superiors meanwhile, 
were slccpmg less enviably in dismal mouldy 
and dusty vaults, instead of under the daisies 
Thus R^clyffe really found less antiquity here 
than m the graveyard which might almost be 
called his n^tal spoL 

When he said something to this effect, the 
Warden nodded 

* Yes said he, ‘ and, m truth we have not 
much need of inscnpoons for these poor people 
All good families — every one almost, with an) 
pretensions to respectable station, has his family 
or individual recognition within the church, or 
upon Its walls or some of them you see on 
tombs on the outside As for our poorer friends 
here, they are content as they may well be, to 
swell and subside, hke little billows of mortal 
ity, here on the outside. 

‘ And for my part, said Rcdclyffc, " if there 
were anything particularly desirable on cither 
side, I should like best to sleep under this lovely 
green turf, with the daisies strewn over me by 
Nature herself, and whatever other homely flow- 
ers any friend might choose to add 

“ And, Doctor Hammond, said the young 
woman, “ we see by this gravestone that some- 
times a person of humble rank may happen to 
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be commemorated, and that Nature — m this 
instance at least — seems to take especial pains 
and pleasure to preserve the record ” 

She indicated a flat gravestone, near the porch, 
which time had indeed beautified m a singular 
way, for there was cut deep into it a name and 
date, in old English characters, — very deep it 
must originally have been , and as if in despair 
of obliterating it. Time had taken the kindlier 
method of filling up the letters with moss ; so 
that now, high embossed in loveliest green, was 
seen the name “ Richard Oglethorpe 1613 ” , — 
green, and flourishing, and beautiful, like the 
memory of a good man The inscription ori- 
ginally seemed to have contained some twenty 
lines, which might have been poetr}’-, or perhaps 
a prose eulogy, or perhaps the simple record of 
the buried person’s life , but all this, having been 
done in fainter and smaller letters, was now so 
far worn away as to be illegible , nor had they 
ever been deep enough to be made living in 
moss, like the rest of the mscnption 

“ How tantalizing,” remarked Redclylfe, “ to 
see the verdant shine of this name, impressed 
upon us as something remarkable — and nothing 
else ' I cannot but think that there must be 
something worth remembering about a man thus 
distinguished, when two hundred years have 
taken all these natural pains to illustrate and 
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emblazon ‘Richard Oglethorpe 1613 Ha! I 
surely recollect that name. It haunts me some 
how, as if It had been familiar of old. 

“ And me, said the young lady 

" It was an old name, hereabouts observed 
the Warden, “ but has been long extinct, — a 
cottage name, not a gentleman s. I doubt not 
that Oglethorpes sleep m many of these undis- 
tinguished graves 

Redclyffc did not much attend to what his 
fnend said, his attention bang attracted to the 
tone — to something m the tone of the young 
lady, and also to her coinadcncc in his remark 
that the name appealed to some early recollec- 
tion He had b«n taxing his memory, to tell 
him when and how the name had become famd- 
lar to him , and he now remembered that it had 
occurred m the old Doctor s story of the Bloody 
Footstep, told to him and Elsie so long ago* 
To him and Elsie 1 It struck him — what if 
It were possible — but he knew it was not — 
that the young lady had a remembrance also of 
the fact, and that she, after so many years were 
mingling her thoughts with his ? As this fancy 
recurred to him he endeavored to get a glimpse 
of her face, and whde he did so she turned it 
upon him It was a qmck, sensitive face, that 
did not seem altogether Enghsh , he would 
rather have imagmed it Amencan , but at all 
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events he could not recognize it as one that he 
had seen before, and a thousand fantasies died 
within him as, in his momentary glance, he took 
in the volume of its contour. 
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AFTER the two friends had parted from 
the young lady, they passed through 
the village, and entered the park gate 
of Braithwaite Hall, purBuing a winding road 
through Its beautiful scenery, which realized all 
that Redclyffc had read or dreamed about the 
perfect beauty of these sylvan creations, with 
the clumps oftrccs, or sylvan oaks picturesquely 
disposed- To heighten the charm they saw a 
herd of deer reposing, who on their appear- 
ance, rose from their recumbent position and 
began to gaze wanly at the strangers , then 
tossing their horns, they set off on a stampede, 
but only swept round, and settled down not far 
from where they were. Rcdclyffc looked with 
great interest at these deer who were at once 
wild and avihzed retainmg a kind of free for- 
est atizcnship while yet they were in some 
sense subject to man. It seemed as if they 
were a link between wild nature and tame as 
if they could look back, in their long recollec- 
tions tbrongh a vista, into the times when Eng- 
land 8 forests were as wild as those of Amcnca, 
though now they were but a degree more re- 
moved from domcstiaty than cattle, and took 
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their food in winter from the hand of man, and 
in summer reposed upon his lawns This 
seemed the last touch of that delightful con- 
quered and regulated wildness, which English 
art has laid upon the whole growth of English 
nature, animal or vegetable 

“ There is nothing really wild in your whole 
island,” he observed to the Warden “ I have 
a sensation as if somebody knew, and had cul- 
tivated and fostered, and set out in its proper 
place, every tree that grows , as if somebody had 
patted the heads of your wildest animals and 
played with them. It is very delightful to me, 
for the present , and yet, I think, m the course 
of time, I should feel the need for something 
genuine, as it were, — something that had not 
the touch and breath of man upon it I sup- 
pose even your skies are modified by the modes 
of human life that are going on beneath them 
London skies, of course, are so ; but the breath 
of a great people, to say nothing of its furnace 
vapors and hearth smokes, makes the sky other 
than It was a thousand years ago ” 

“ I believe we English have a feeling like 
this occasionally,” replied the Warden, “ and it 
IS from that, partly, that we must account for 
our adventurousness into other regions, espe- 
cially for our interest in what is wild and new 
In your own forests, now, and prairies, I fancy 
we find a charm that Americans do not In 
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the sea, too, and therefore we are yachters* 
For my part, however, I have grown to like 
Nature a little smoothed down, and enriched , 
less gaunt and wolfish than she would be if left 
to herself 

“Yes I feel that charm tooi, said Redclyffe. 
“ But yet life would be slow and heavy, me- 
thinks, to see nothing but English parks. 

Continuing their course through the noble 
clumps of oaks they by and by had a vista of 
the distant hall itself It was one of the old 
Enghsh amber and plaster houses many of 
which are of unknown anaquity , as was the 
case with a portion of this house, although 
other portions had been renewed, repaired, or 
added within a century It had onginally, the 
Warden said, stood all round an enclosed 
courtyard, like the great houses of the Cona 
nent, but now one aide of the quadrangle had 
long been removed, and there was only a front, 
with two wings the beams of old oak being 
picked out with black and three or four gables 
in a hne forming the fronts while the wings 
seemed to be stone. It was the amber portton 
that was most ancient. A clock was on the 
midmost gable, and pointed now towards one 
o clock. The whole scene impressed Red- 
clyffe, not as striking, but as an abode of on- 
aent peace, where gencniaon after generation 
of the same family had lived, each making the 
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most of life, because the life of each successive 
dweller there was eked out with the lives of all 
who had hitherto lived there, and had in it 
equally those lives which were to come after- 
wards , so that there was a rare and successful 
contrivance for giving length, fulness, body, 
substance, to this thin and frail matter of hu- 
man life. And, as life was so rich in compre- 
hensiveness, the dwellers there made the most 
of It for the present and future, each genera- 
tion contriving what it could to add to the cosi- 
ness, the comfortableness, the giave, solid re- 
spectability, the sylvan beauty, of the house 
with which they seemed to be connected both 
before and after death The family had its 
home there , not merely the individual An- 
cient shapes, that had apparently gone to the 
family tomb, had yet a right by family hearth 
and m family hall , 'nor did they come thither 
cold and shivenng, and diffusing dim ghosdy 
terrors, and repulsive shrinkmgs, and death m 
life , but m warm, genial attributes, making 
this life now passing more dense, as it were, by 
adding all the substance of their own to it 
Redclyffe could not compare this abode, and 
the feelings that it aroused, to the houses of his 
own country , poor tents of a day, inns of a 
night, where nothing was certain, save that the 
family of him who built it would not dwell here, 
even if he himself should have the bliss to die 
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under the roof which, with absurdcst antiapa 
oons, he had built for his postenty Postenty I 
An American can have none. 

‘ All this sort of thing is beautiful the 
family institution was beautiful in its day, 
ejaculated he aloud, to himself, not to his com- 
panion “but It IS a thing of the past It is 
dying out in England, and as for ourselves, 
we never had it. Something better will come 
up but as for this, it is past 

“ That IS a sad thing to say, observed the 
Warden, by no means comprehending what was 
passing in his friend s mind “ But if you wish 
to view the interior of the Hall, we will go 
thither for, harshly as I have spoken of the 
owner, I suppostf he has English feeling enough 
to give US lunch and show us the old house of 
his forefathers 

“ Not at present, if you please, replied Red 
clyffc “ I am afraid of destroying my delight- 
ful visionary idea of the house by coming too 
near it Before I leave this part of the coun- 
try, I should be glad to ramble over the whole 
of it, but not just now 

While Redclyffe was still enjoying the frank 
hospitality of his new friend, a rather marked 
event occurred in his life yet not so important 
m reality as it seemed to his Enghsh friend 

A large letter was delivered to him, bcanng 
the official seal of the United States and the 
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indorsement of the State Department , a very 
important-looking document, which could not 
but add to the importance of the recipient in 
the eyes of Englishmen, accustomed as they 
are to bow down before any seal of government. 
Redclyffe opened it rather coolly, being rather 
loath to renew any of his political remem- 
brances, now that he was in peace , or to think 
of the turmoil of modern and democratic poli- 
tics, here in this quietude of gone-b}^ ages and 
customs The contents, however, took him 
by surprise ; nor did he know whether to be 
pleased or not 

The official package, in short, contained an 
announcement that he had been appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice of the 
Senate, to one of the Continental missions, 
usually esteemed an object of considerable am- 
bition to any young man in politics , so that, 
if consistent with his own pleasure, he was now 
one of the Diplomatic Corps, a Minister, and 
representative of his country On first consid- 
ering the matter, RedclyflFe was inclined to 
doubt whether this honor had been obtained for 
him altogether by friendly aid, though it dfd 
happen to have much in it that might suit his 
half-formed purpose of remaining long abroad , 
but with an eye already rendered somewhat ob- 
lique by political practice, he suspected that a 
political rival — a nval, though of his own party 
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— had been exerting himself to provide an in- 
ducement for RcdclyfFe to leave the local field 
to him while he himself should take advan- 
tage of the vacant field and his nval be thus 
insidiouslyj'bhough honorably laid on the shelf, 
whence if he should try to remove himself 
a few years hence the shi/bng influences of 
American pohtics would be likely enough to 
thwart him , so that, for the sake of being a few 
years nominally somebody, he might in fine 
come back to his own country and find him- 
self permanently nobody But Rcddyffe had 
already suffiaendy begun to suspect that he 
lacked some qualities that a pohtiaan ought to 
have, and without which a political life, whether 
su ccess fil l or otherwise, is sure to be a most 
irksome one some qualities he lacked, others 
he had, both almost equally an obstacle. When 
he communicated the offer, therefore, to his 
fnend, the Warden, it was with the remark thar 
he believed he should accept it. 

‘ Accept It ? cned the Warden, op ening his 
eyes ‘ I should think so, mdecd 1 Why, it puts 
you above the level of the highest nobibty of 
the Court to which you arc accredited simple 
republican as you are, it gives you rank with 
the old blood and birth of Europe Accept it? 
By all means and I will come and sec you at 
your court. 

“ Nothing 13 more different between England 
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and America,” said Rcdclyffc, “ than the differ- 
ent way m which the citizen of either country' 
looks at official station To an Englishman, a 
commission, of whatever kind, emanating from 
his sovereign, brings apparently a gratifying 
sense of honor, to an American, on the con- 
trary, it offers really nothing of the kind He 
ceases to be a sovereign, — an atom of sover- 
eignty, at all events, — and stoops to be a ser- 
vant If I accept this mission, honorable as you 
think it, I assure you I shall not feel myself 
quite the man I have hitherto been , although 
there is no obstacle in the way of party obliga- 
tions or connections to my taking it, if I please.” 

“ I do not well understand this,” quoth the 
good Warden It is one of the promises of 
Scripture to the wise man, that he shall stand 
before kings, and that this embassy will enable 
you to do No man — no man of your coun- 
try surely — is more worthy to do so , so pray 
accept ” 

“ I think I shall,” said Redclyffe 

Much as the Warden had seemed to affec- 
tionize Redclyffe hitherto, the latter could not 
but be sensible, thereafter, of a certain deference 
in his fnend towards him, which he would fain 
have got rid of, had it been m his power. How- 
ever, there was still the same heartiness under 
it all , and after a little he seemed, m some de- 
gree, to take Redclyffe's own view of the mat- 
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ter , — namely, that, bang bo temporary as 
these republican distmctions are, they really do 
not go skin-deep, have no reality m them and 
that the sterling quality of the man be it higher 
or lower, is nowise altered by it, — an apo- 
thegm that 18 true even of an hereditary nobil- 
ity and still more so of our own Honorablcs 
and Exccllcnaes- However, the good Warden 
was glad of his friend s dignity, and perhaps, 
too, a httle glad that this high fortune had 1 ^- 
fallen one whom he chanced to be entertaimng 
under his roof As it happened, there was an 
opportunity which might be taken advantage of 
to celebrate the occasion at least, to make it 
known to the English world so far a* the extent 
of the county ^ 

It was an hereditary custom for the Warden 
of Braithwaitc Hospital, once a year to give a 
grand dinner to the nobility and gentry of the 
neighborhood , and to this end a bequest had 
been made by one of the former squires or lords 
of Braithwaitc which would of itself suffice to 
feed forty or fifty Englishmen with reasonable 
sumptuousness The present Warden, bang a 
gentleman of private fortune, was accustomed 
to eke the limited income devoted for this 
purpose, with such additions from his own 
resources as brought the rude and hearty hos- 
pitahty contemplated by the first founder on a 
par with modem refinements of gourmandisnu 
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The banquet was annually given in the fine old 
hall where James the Second had feasted , and 
on some of these occasions the Warden’s table 
had been honored with illustrious guests, espe- 
cially when any of them happened to be wanting 
an opportunity to come before the public in an 
after-dinner speech. Just at picsent there was 
no occasion of that sort , and the good Warden 
fancied that he might give considerable eclat to 
his hereditary feast by bringing forward the 
young American envoy, a distinguished and 
eloquent man, to speak on the well-worn topic 
of the necessity of friendly relations between 
England and America 

“You are eloquent, I doubt not, my young 
friend ? ” inquired he 

“Why, no,” answered Redclyffe modestly 

“ Ah, yes, I know it,” returned the Warden 
“ If one have all the natural prerequisites of 
eloquence a quick sensibility, ready thought, 
apt expression, a good voice, — and not making 
Its way into the world through your nose either, 
as they say most of your countrymen’s voices 
do You shall make the crack speech at my 
dinner , and so strengthen the bonds of good- 
fellowship betAveen our two countries, that there 
shall be no question of war for at least six months 
to come ” 

Accordingly, the preparations for this stately 
banquet went on with great spirit, and the 
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Warden exhorted Rcddy/rc to be thinking of 
some good topics for his international speech , 
but the young man laughed it off, and told his 
friend that he thought the inspiration of the 
moment, aided by the good old wine which the 
Warden had told him of, as among the trea- 
sures of the Hospital, would perhaps serve him 
better than on) elaborate preparation 

Rcdclyffc, being not cvcn^ct strong, used to 
spend much time when the day chanced to be 
pleasant (which was ofrener than his preconcep- 
tions of English weather led him to expect), m 
the garden behind the Warden s house. It was 
an extensive one, and apparently as antique as 
the foundation of the establishment , and dunng 
all these years it had probably been growing 
richer and nchcr Here were flowers of ancient 
race, and some that had been merely field or 
wayside flowers when first they came into the gar- 
den , but by long cultivation and hereditary care, 
instead of dying out, they had acquired a new 
richness and beauty so that you would scarcely 
recognize the daisy or the violet. Roses too 
there were, which Doctor Hammond said had 
been taken from those white and red rose trees 
m the Temple Gardens, whence the partisans 
of York and Lancaster had plucked their fatal 
badges With these, there were all the modem 
and fer fetched flowers from America, the East, 
and elsewhere , even the praine flowers and the 
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California blossoms were represented here ; for 
one of the brethren had horticultural tastes, and 
was permitted freely to exercise them there 
The antique character of the garden was pre- 
served, likewise, by the alleys of box, a part of 
which had been suffered to remain, and was now 
grown to a great height and density, so as to 
make impervious green walls. There were also 
yew-trees clipped into strange shapes of bird and 
beast, and uncouth heraldic figures, among which 
of course the leopard’s head grinned triumphant ; 
and as for fruit, the high garden wall was lined 
with pear-trees, spread out flat against it, where 
they managed to produce a cold, flavorless fruit, 
a good deal akin to cucumbers. 

Here, m these genial old arbors, Redclyffe 
used to recline in the sweet, mild summer 
weather, basking in the sun, which was seldom 
too warm to make its full embrace uncomfort- 
able ; and it seemed to him, with its fertility, 
with Its marks everywhere of the quiet long-be- 
stowed care of man, the sweetest and cosiest se- 
clusion he had ever known , and two or three 
times a day, when he heard the screech of the 
railway tram, rushing on towards distant Lon- 
don, It impressed him still more with a sense of 
safe repose here 

Not unfrequently he here met the. white- 
bearded palmer in whose chamber he had found 
himself, as if conveyed thither by enchantment, 
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when he first came to the HospitaJ The old 
man was not by any means of the garrulous 
order and yet he seemed full of thoughts, full 
of reminiscences, and not disinclined to the 
company of Redclyffe. In fact, the latter some- 
times flattered himself that a tendency for his 
soaety was one of the motives that brought him 
to the garden , though the amount of their m 
tercourse, after all, was not so great os to war- 
rant the idea of any settled purpose in so doing 
Nevertheless, they talked considerably and 
RedclyfFc could easily see that the old man had 
been an octensive traveller, and had perhaps 
occupied situations far different from his present 
one, and had perhaps been a struggler m trou 
bled waters before he was dnfted into the re- 
tirement where Redclyffe found him He ^“as 
fond of talking about the unsuspected relation- 
ship that must now be existing between many 
fiunihes in England and unknown consanguin- 
ity in the New World, where, perhaps, really the 
mam stock of the frunily tree was now existing, 
and with a new spirit and life, which the repre- 
sentative growth here in England had lost by 
too long continuance in one air and one mode 
of life For history and observation proved 
that all people — and the English people by no 
means less than others — needed to be trans 
planted, or somehow renewed, every few gener- 
ations , 80 that, accordmg to this anaent phi 
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losopher’s theory, it would be good for the whole 
people of England, now, if it could at once be 
transported to America, where its fatness, its 
sleepiness, its too great beefiness, its preponder- 
ant animal character, would be rectified by a 
different air and soil , and equally good, on the 
other hand, for the whole American people to 
be transplanted back to the original island, 
where their nervousness might be weighted vith 
heavier influences, where their little women 
might grow bigger, where their thin, dry men 
might get a burden' of flesh and good stomachs, 
where their children might, with the air, draw 
in a reverence for age, forms, and usage 

Redclyffe listened with complacency to these 
speculations, smiling at the thought of such an 
exodus as would take place, and the reciprocal 
dissatisfaction which would probably be the re- 
sult But he had greater pleasure in drawing 
out some of the old gentleman’s legendary lore, 
some of which, whether true or not, was very 
curious ^ 

As Redclyffe sat one day watching the old 
man in the garden, he could not help being 
struck by the scrupulous care with which he 
attended to the plants , it seemed to him that 
there was a sense of justice, — of desiring to do 
exactly what was right in the matter, not favor- 
ing one plant more than another, and doing all 
he could for each His progress, m conse- 
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quence, was so slow, that in an hour, while Rcd- 
dyffc was off and on looking at him, he had 
scarcely done anj'thing perceptible Then he 
was so minute and often, when he was on the 
point of leaving one thing to take up another, 
some small neglect that he saw or fanned called 
him back again, to spend other minutes on the 
same task He was so full of scruples It 
struck Rcdcljffe that this \ra5 conscience, mor- 
bid, sick, a despot tn tnfles, looking so closely 
into life that it permitted nothing to be done. 
The man might once have been strong and able, 
but by some unhealth) process of his life he 
had ceased to be so now Nor did anj happy 
or satisfactory result appear to come from these 
painfull) wrought efforts he still seemed to 
know that he had left something undone in do- 
ing too much in another direction Here was 
a Illy that had been neglected, while he paid too 
much attenoon to a rose he had set his foot 
on a violet he had grubbed up, in his haste, a 
little plant that he mistook for a weed, but that 
he now suspected was an herb of grace. Gnev ed 
by such reflections os these he heaved a deep 
sigh, almost amounting to a groan, and sat down 
on the little stool that he earned with him in his 
weeding resting his face in his hands 

Redclyffe deemed that he might be doing the 
old man a good service by interrupting his mel- 
ancholy labors , so he emerged from the oppo- 
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site door of the summer-house, and came along 
the adjoining walk with somewhat heavy foot- 
steps, m order that the palmer might have 
warning of his approach without any grounds to 
suppose that he had been watched hitherto 
Accordingly, when he turned into the other 
alley, he found the old man sitting erect on his 
stool, looking composed, but still sad, as was 
his general custom. 

“ After all your wanderings and expenence,” 
said he, “ I observe that you come back to the 
original occupation of cultivating a garden, — 
the mnocentest of all ” 

“ Yes, so It would seem,” said the old man ; 
“ but somehow or other I do not find peace m 
this ” 

“ These plants and shrubs,” returned Red- 
clyffe, seem at all events to recognize the good- 
ness of your rule, so far as it has extended over 
them See how joyfully they take the sun , how 
clear [they are] from all these vices that he 
scattered round, in the shape of weeds It is a 
lovely sight, and I could almost fancy a quiet 
enjoyment in the plants themselves, which they 
have no v/ay of making us aware of, except by 
giving out a fragrance ” 

“ Ah ' how infinitely would that idea increase 
man’s responsibility,” said the old palmer, “ if, 
besides man and beast, we should find it neces- 
sary to believe that there is also another set of 
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beings dependent for their happiness on our do- 
ing or lca\nng undone, i^hat might ha\c effect 
on them ! 

“I question, said Rcdc 1 > ffc, smiling, “whe- 
ther their pleasurable or painful experiences can 
be 80 keen, that we need trouble our consacnccs 
much with regard to what we do, merely as it 
affects them So highl) culiu'atcd aconsacncc 
as that would be a nuisance to one s seJf and 
one s fellows 

“"iou say a tcmblc thing, rejoined the old 
man ‘ Can consaence be too much ali\c in 
us ? Is not e\ crything, howc\ er tnfling it seems, 
an Item in the great account, which it is of in 
finite importance, therefore, to have nght? A 
tcmble thing is that you ha\c said 

“ That may be, said Rcdcljffe “ but it is 
none the less certain to me, that the effiaent 
actors — those who mould the world — arc the 
persons in whom something else is de\ eloped 
more strongly than consaence. There must 
be an invinablc determination to effect some- 
thing It may be set to work in the nght direc- 
tion, but after that it must go onwTud, trampling 
down small obstacles — small considerations of 
nght and wrong — as a great rock, thundenng 
down a hillside, crushes a thousand sweet flow- 
ers, and ploughs deep furrows in the innocent 
hillside. 

As Rcdclyffe gave vent to this doctnne, which 
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was not naturally his, but which had been the 
inculcation of a life hitherto devoted to politics, 
he was surprised to find how strongly sensible 
he became of the ugliness and indefensibleness 
of what he said. He felt as if he were speak- 
ing under the eye of Omniscience, and as if 
every word he said were weighed, and its empti- 
ness detected, by an unfailing intelligence He 
had thought that he had volumes to say about 
the necessity of consenting not to do right in all 
matters minutely, for the sake of getting out an 
available and valuable right as the whole , but 
there was something that seemed to tie his 
tongue. Could it be the quiet gaze of this old 
man, so unpretending, so humble, so simple in 
aspect ? He could not tell, only that he fal- 
tered, and finally left his speech in the midst 
But he was surprised to find how he had to 
struggle against a certain repulsion within him- 
self to the old man He seemed so nonsen- 
sical, interfering with everybody’s right in the 
world ; so mischievous, standing there and shut- 
ting out the possibility of action It seemed 
well to trample him down , to put him out of 
the way — no matter how — somehow It gave 
him, he thought, an inkling of the way in which 
this poor old man had made himself odious to 
his kind, by opposing himself, inevitably, to 
what was bad in man, chiding it by his very 
presence, accepting nothing false You must 
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other love him utterly, or hate him utterly , 
for he could not let you alone Redclyffe, bang 
a suiccp&blc man, felt this influence m the 
strongest way , for it was os if there was a bat- 
tle within him, one party pulling, wrenching 
him towards the old man, another wrenching 
him away, so that, by the agony of the contest, 
he felt disposed to end it by taking flight, and 
never scang the strange mdividuai again He 
could well enough concave how a brutal nature, 
if capable of recoving his influence at all, might 
find It 80 intolerable that it must needs get nd 
of him by violence, — by taking his blood if 
necessary 

All these feelings were but transitory, how- 
ever, they swept across him like a wind and 
then he looked again at the old man and saw 
only his fimpliaty, his unworldhncss — saw 
little more than the worn and feeble individual 
m the Hospital garb leaning on his staff, and 
then turning t^ain with a gentle sigh to weed in 
the garden And then Redclyffe went away, 
in a state of disturbance for which he could not 
account to himself 
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I IS" IGH up m the old carved roof, mean- 
— f while, the spiders of centuries still hung 
their flaunting webs with a profusion 
that old Doctor Gnmshawe would have been 
ravished to see ; but even this was to be reme- 
died, for one day, on looking in, Redclyffe found 
the great hall dim with floating dust, and down 
through It came great floating masses of cob- 
web, out of which the old Doctor would have 
undertaken to regenerate the world ; and he 
saw, dimly aloft, men on ladders sweeping away 
these accumulations of years, and breaking up 
the haunts and residences of hereditary spiders. 

The stately old hall had been in process of 
cleaning and adapting to the banquet purposes 
of the nineteenth century, which it was accus- 
tomed to subserve, in so proud a way, m the 
sixteenth It was, m the first place, well swept 
and cleansed ; the painted glass windows were 
cleansed from dust, and several panes, which 
had been unfortunately broken and filled with 
common glass, were filled in with colored panes, 
which the Warden had picked up somewhere 
m his antiquanan researches They were not, 
to be sure, just what was wanted, — a piece of 
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a saint from some cathedral \nndow, supplving 
what was lacking of the gorgeous purple of a 
mediaw'al king but the general effect \vjs nch 
and good, whenever the mist) I nglish atmo- 
sphere supplied sunshine bright enough to per 
VTide It. Tapestr), too from antique looms, 
faded, but still gorgeous was hung upon the 
walls Some suits of armor, that hung beneath 
the festal gallcT) ,\\crc polished till the old bat- 
tered helmets and pierced breastplates sent a 
gleam like that with which the) had flashed 
across the battlefields of old ' 

So now the great da) of the Warden s dm 
ncr had arrived and, asma) he supposed there 
were ficT) times in the venerable old kitchen 
The cook, according to ancient custom con 
cocted man)* antique dishes such as used to be 
set before kings and nobles dainties that might 
hav c called the dead out of their grav cs combi 
nations of ingredients that had ceased to be put 
together for centunes histone dishes which 
had long long ceased to be in the list of rev els 
Then there was the stalwart Lnglish cheer of the 
sirloin, and the round there were the vast plum 
puddings, the juic) mutton, the venison there 
was the game now just in season, — the half 
tame wild fowl of Lnglish covers the half-do- 
mesticated wild deer of Lnglish parks, the heath 
cock from the far-off hills of Scotland, and one 
little pniine hen and some canvas back ducks 
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ethereal delicacj of modem taste, the nice ad 
justment of flowers, the French st) Ic of cooker) , 
was nchl) attended to and the list was long 
of dishes with fantastic names, fish, fowl, and 
flesh, and and “sweets, as the I ng 

lish call them, and sugared cates, too numerous 
to think of 

The wines w e will not take upon ourscU cs to 
enumerate , but the juice, then destined to be 
quaffed, was in part the preaous vnntagcs that 
had been broached half a centur) ago, and had 
been npening e\cr since the rich and drj old 
port, 80 un!o\cl) to the natural palate that it 
requires long English teasoning to get it down 
the sherr), imported before these modem da\s 
of adulteration some claret, the Warden said 
of rarest vintage some Burgundj of which it 
was the qualit) to warm the blood and gcniahzc 
existence for three da) s a/icr it was drunk Then 
there was a nch liquid contnbuted to this dc 
partment by Redd) ffc himself, for, some weeks 
since, w-hen the banquet first loomed in thcdis 
tance, he had (anxious to CNincc his sense of 
the Warden s kindness) sent across the ocean 
for some famous Madeira which he had inher- 
ited from the Doctor, and nc\cr tasted )ct 
This, together with some of the Western wnnes 
of Amenca had amved, and was read) to be 
broached 

The Warden tested these modem wines, and 
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recognized a new flavoi, but gave it only a 
moderate approbation , for, in truth, an elderly 
Englishman has not a wide appreciation of wines, 
nor loves new things in this kind more than in 
literature or life But he tasted the Madeira, 
too, and underwent an ecstasy, which was only 
alleviated by the dread of gout, which he had 
an idea that this wine must bring on, — and 
truly, if It were so splendid a wine as he pro- 
nounced It, some pain ought to follow as the 
shadow of such a pleasure 

As It was a festival of antique date, the dinner 
hour had been fixed earlier than is usual at such 
stately banquets , namely, at six o’clock, which 
was long before the dusky hour at which English- 
men love best to dine About that period, the 
carriages drove into the old courtyard of the 
Hospital m great abundance , blocking up, too, 
the ancient portal, and remaining m a line outside 
Carriages they were with armorial bearings, fam- 
ily coaches in which came Englishmen m their 
black coats and white neckcloths, elderly, white- 
headed, fresh-colored, squat , not beautiful, cer- 
tainly, nor particularly dignified, nor very well 
dressed, nor with much of an imposing air, but 
yet, somehow or other, producing an effect of 
force, respectability, reliableness, trust, which is 
probably deserved, since it is invariably expe- 
rienced Cold they were m deportment, and 
looked coldly on the stranger, who, on his part, 
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drew himself up v,ith an extra haughtiness and 
rcscr\c, and felt himself in the midst of his cn 
cmics, and more as if we u ere going to do battle 
than to sit down to a fncndl) banquet The 
Warden introduced him, as an Amcncan diplo 
matist, to one or two of the gentlemen, who 
regarded him forbidding!) , as Lnglishmcn do 
before dinner 

Not long after Redcl)fic had entered the re 
cepdon room, which was but shortU before the 
hour appointed for the dinner, there was an 
other arrival betokened b) the clatter of hoofs 
and gnnding wheels in the courtvnrd , and then 
entered a gentleman of dificrtnt mien from the 
bluff, rudd), simple-minded, >et worldl) I ng 
lishmcn around him Hcvrasatall dark man 
with a black mustache and almost olive skin, 
a slender, lithe figure a flexible face, quick 
flashing, mobile His deportment was graceful 
his dress, though it seemed to differ in little or 
nothing from that of the gentlemen in the room, 
had ) ct a grace and picturcsqucncss in his mode 
of wearing it. He advanc^ to the Warden, 
who received him with disdnction, and yet, Red- 
clyffc fanned, not cxactl) with cordialit) It 
seemed to Rcdclyffc that the Warden looked 
round, as if with the purpose of presenting Red- 
cJyffc to this gentleman, but he hrniseJ^ from 
some latent reluctance, had turned away and 
entered into conversation with one of the other 
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gentlemen, who said now, looking at the new- 
comer, Are you acquainted with this last ar- 
rival ? ” 

“ Not at all,” said Redclyffe. “ I know Lord 
Braithwaite by sight, indeed, but have had no 
introduction He is a man, certainly, of dis- 
tinguished appearance.” 

“ Why, pretty well,” said the gentleman, “ but 
un-English, as also are his manners It is a pity 
to see an old English family represented by such 
a person. Neither he, his father, nor grand- 
father was born among us , he has far more 
Italian blood than enough to drown the slender 
stream of Anglo-Saxon and Norman. His 
modes of life, his prejudices, his estates, his reli- 
gion, are unlike our own , and yet here he is in 
the position of an old English gentleman, pos- 
sibly to be a peer You, whose nationality em- 
braces that of all the world, cannot, I suppose, 
understand this English feeling.” ^ 

“ Pardon me,” said Redclyffe, “ I can per- 
fectly understand it An American, m his feel- 
ings towards England, has all the jealousy and 
exclusiveness of Englishmen themselves, — per- 
haps, indeed, a litde exaggerated.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the Englishman 
incredulously “ I think you cannot possibly 
understand it* ” ^ 

The guests were by this time all assembled, 
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and at the Warden s bidding they moved from 
the reception room to the dining hah, m some 
order and precedence, of which Redclyfic could 
not exactly discover the pnnaple, though he 
found that to him&elf — in his quahty doubt- 
less, of Ambassador — there was assigned a 
pretty high place, A venerable digmtary of the 
Church' — a dean, he seemed to be — having 
asked a blessing, the frir scene of the banquet 
now lay before the guests, presenting a splendid 
spectacle, in the high-walled, antique, tapestried 
hall, overhung with the dark mtneate oaken 
beams, with the high Gothic wmdows through 
one of which the setting sunbeams streamed, 
and showed the figures of kings and wamors 
and the old Braithwuites among them Beneath 
and adown the hall extended the long line of 
the tables, covered with the snow of the damask 
tablecloth, on which glitt e r e d gleamed, and 
shone a good quality of anaent ancestral plate 
and an Iper^e of silver, extending down the 
middle also the gleam of golden wine m the 
decanters and truly Redclyffe thought that it 
was a noble spectacle, made so by old and stately 
assoaationa which made a noble banquet of 
what otherwise would be only a vulgar dinner 
The English have this advantage, and knowhow 
to make use of it. They bring — m these old 
time honored feasts — all the past to sit down 
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and take the stately refieshment along with 
them, and they pledge the historic characters in 
their wine 

A printed bill of fare, in gold letters, lay by 
each plate, on which Redclylfe saw the company 
glancing with great interest. The first dish, of 
course, was turtle soup, of which — as the gen- 
tleman next him, the Mayor of a neighboring 
town, told Redclyffe — it was allowable to take 
twice This was accompanied, according to one 
of those rules which one knows not whether they 
are arbitrary or founded on some deep reason, 
by a glass of punch. Then came the noble 
turbot, the salmon, the sole, and divers of fishes, 
and the dinner fairly set in T he genial War- 
den seemed to have given liberal orders to the 
attendants, for they spared not to offer hock, 
champagne, sherry, to the guests, and good bit- 
ter ale, foaming in the goblet , and so the stately 
banquet went on, with somewhat tedious mag- 
nificence , and yet with a fulness of effect and 
thoroughness of sombre life that made Red- 
clyffe feel that, so much importance being as- 
signed to It, — It being so much believed in, — 
It was indeed a feast The cumbrous courses 
swept by, one after another; and Redclyffe, 
finding it heavy work, sat idle most of the time, 
regarding the hall, the old decaying beams, the 
armor hanging beneath the galleries, and these 
Englishmen feasting where their fathers had 
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feasted for so many ages, the same occasion, the 
same men, probably, in appearance, though the 
black coat and the white neckcloth had taken 
the place of ruff, embroidered doublet, and the 
magnificence of other ages. After all, the Eng- 
lish hat e not such good things to cat as we in 
Amcnca, and certainly do not know better how 
to make them palatable.* 

Well but by and by the dinner came to a 
conclusion, as regarded the eating part, the 
cloth was withdrawn , a dessert of fruits, fresh 
and dned, pines, hothouse grapes, and all can- 
died conserves of the Indies, was put on the 
long extent of polished mahogany There was 
a tumng up of musiaans, an mtcrrogatirc draw- 
ing of fiddle bows, and other musical twangs and 
puft the decanters opposite the Warden and 
his nee president — sherry, port, Redclyffes 
Madeira, and daret — were put in motion 
along the table, and the guests filled their glasses 
for the toast which at EngUsh dinner tables, is 
of course the first to be honored, — the Queen 
Then the band struck up the good old anthem, 
God save the Queen, which the whole com- 
pany rose to their feet to sing It was a spec- 
tadc both mtcresting and a little ludicrous to 
RcddyflTe, — bang so apart from an Amcncan s 
sympathies so unlike anything that he has m 
his Ufe or possibilities, — this active and warm 
sentiment of loyalty, m which love of country 
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centres, and assimilates, and transforms itself 
into a passionate affection for a person, in whom 
they love all their institutions To say the 
truth. It seemed a happy notion, nor could the 
American — while he comforted himself in the 
pride of his democrac}’-, and that he himself was 
a sovereign — could he help envying it a little, 
this childlike love and reverence for a person 
embodying all their country, their past, their 
earthly future He felt that it might be de- 
lightful to have a sovereign, provided that sov- 
ereign were always a woman, — and perhaps a 
young and fine one But, indeed, this is not 
the difficulty, methmks, in English institutions 
which the American finds it hardest to deal with 
We could endure a born sovereign, especially if 
made such a mere pageant as the English make 
of theirs What we find it hardest to conceive 
of IS, the satisfaction with which Englishmen 
think of a race above them, with privileges that 
they cannot share, entitled to condescend to 
them, and to have gracious and beautiful man- 
ners at their expense ; to be kind, simple, un- 
pretending, because these qualities are more 
available than haughtiness , to be specimens of 
perfect manhood ; — all these advantages in con- 
sequence of their position If the peerage were 
a mere name, it would be nothing to envy , but 
it is so much more than a name ; it enables 
men to be really so superior The poor, the 
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lower classes, might bear this well enough , but 
the classes that come next to the nobility, — 
the upper middle classes, — how they bear it 
80 lovingly IS what must puzzle the American 
But probably the advantage of the peerage is 
the less perceptible the nearer it is looked at. 

It must be confessed that Redclyffe, as he 
looked at this assembly of peers and gentlemen, 
thought with some aelf-gratulation of the prob- 
ability that he had within his power as old a 
rank, as desirable a station as the best of them , 
and that if he were restrained from taking it, it 
would probably only be by the democratic pndc 
that made him feel that he could not, retaining 
all his manly sensibility, accept this gewgaw on 
which the ages — his own country espeaaUy — 
had passed judgment, while it had been sus- 
pended over his head He felt himself, at any 
rate, in a higher position, having the option 
of taking this rank, and forbeanng to do so, 
than if he took it.® 

After this ensued a ceremony which is of 
antique date in old English corporations and 
institutions at their high festivals It is called 
the Loving Cup A sort of herald or toast- 
master behind the Warden s chair made pro- 
clamation, rcatmg the names of the prmapal 
guests, and announcing to them, " The War- 
den of the Braithwaitc Hospital drinks to you 
m a Loving Cup , of which cup, having sipped 
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or seemed to sip (for Redclyffe observed that 
the old drinkers were rather shy of it), a small 
quantity, he sent it down the table Its pro- 
gress was accompanied with a peculiar entangle- 
ment of ceremony, one guest standing up while 
another drinks, being pretty much as follows 
First, each guest receiving it covered from the 
next above him, the same took from the silver 
cup its silver cover ; the guest drank with a 
bow to the Warden and company, took the 
cover from the preceding guest, covered the 
cup, handed it to the next below him, then 
again removed the cover, replaced it after the 
guest had drunk, who, on his part, vent through 
the same ceremony And thus the cup went 
slowly on its way down the stately hall ; these 
ceremonies being, it is said, originally precau- 
tions against the risk, in wild times, of being 
stabbed by the man who was drinking with you, 
or poisoned by one who should fail to be your 
taster. The cup was a fine, ancient piece of 
plate, massive, heavy, curiously wrought with 
armorial beanngs, in which the leopard’s head 
appeared Its contents, so far as Redclyffe could 
analyze them by a moderate sip, appeared to 
be claret, sweetened, with spices, and, however 
suited to the peculiarity of antique palates, was 
not greatly to Redclyffe’s taste 

Redclyffe’s companion just below him, while 
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the Loving Cap was beginning its march, had 
been explaining the origin of the custom as a 
defence of the dnnkcr m times of deadly feud , 
when It had reached Lord Braithwaite, who 
drank and passed it to Rcdclyffc covered, and 
with the usi^ how, Redclyffe looked into his 
Lordship s Italian eyes and dark face as he did 
80, and the thought struck him, that, if there 
could possibly be any use in keeping up this 
old custom, It might be so now for, how inti- 
mated he could hardly tell, he was sensible m 
his deepest self of a deadly hostility in this dark, 
courteous handsome face. He kept his eyes 
fixed on his Lordship as he reccivrf the cup 
and felt that m his own glance there was an ac- 
knowledgment of the enmity that he perceived, 
and a defiance, expressed without visible sign, 
and felt m the bow with which they greeted one 
another When they had both resumed their 
scats, Rcdclyffc chose to make this ceremonial 
intercourse the occasion of again addressing him 
“ I know not whether your Lordship is more 
accustomed than myself to these stately cere- 
monials said he 

No said Lord Bnuthwaitc, whose English 
was very good. But this la a good old cere- 
mony, and an ingemous one, for does it not 
twine ns into knotted hnks of Jove — this Lov- 
mg Cup — like a wreath of Bacchanals whom I 
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have seen surrounding an antique vase. Doubt- 
less It has great efficacy m entwining a company 
of friendly guests into one affectionate society.” 

“ Yes ; It should seem so,” replied Redclyffe, 
with a smile, and again meeting those black eyes, 
which smiled back on him. “It should seem 
so, but It appears that the origin of the custom 
was quite different, and that it was as a safeguard 
to a man when he drank with his enemy. What 
a peculiar flavor it must have given to the liquor, 
when the eyes of two deadly foes met over the 
brim of the Loving Cup, and the drinker knew 
that, if he withdrew it, a dagger would be in his 
heart, and the other watched him drink, to see 
if It was poison ' ” 

“ Ah ' ” responded his Lordship, “ they had 
strange fashions in those rough old times. Now- 
adays, we neither stab, shoot, nor poison. I 
scarcely think we hate except as interest guides 
us, without malevolence.” 

This singular conversation was interrupted 
by a toast, and the rising of one of the guests 
to answer it Several other toasts of routine 
succeeded , one of which, being to the honor of 
the old founder of the Hospital, Lord Braith- 
waite, as his representative, rose to reply, — 
which he did m good phrases, in a sort of elo- 
quence unlike that of the Englishmen around 
him, and, sooth to say, comparatively unaccus- 
tomed as he must have been to the use of the 
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language, much more handsomely than they 
In trudi, Rcdclyffc was struck, and amused with 
the rudeness, the slovenliness, the inartistic qual- 
ity of the English speakers, who rather seemed 
to avoid grace and neatness of set purpose, as if 
they would be ashamed of iL Nothing could 
be more ragged than these utterances which they 
called speeches, so patched and darned , and 
yet, somehow or other — though dull and heavy 
as all which seemed to inspire them — they had 
a land of force. Each man seemed to have the 
faculty of getting, after some rude fashion, at 
the sense and feeling that was in him and with- 
out gbbness, without smoothness, without form 
or comebness, still the otgect with which each 
one rose to apeak was accomplished — and what 
was more remarkable, it seemed to be accom- 
plished without the speaker s havmg any partic- 
ular plan for domg it. He was surprised too, 
to observe how loyally every man seemed to 
think himself bound to speak, and rose to do 
his best, however unfit his usual habits made 
him for the task. Observing this and thinking 
how many an Aracncan would be taken aback 
and dumbfoimded bv bemg called on for a 
dinner speech, he could not but doubt the cor- 
rectness of the general opmion that Englishmen 
are naturally less faaie of pubhc speech than 
our countrymen 

You surpass your countrymen said Red- 
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clyfFe, when his Loidship lesumcd his seat, amid 
rapping and loud applause 

“ My countiy’-mcn ? I scarcely know whether 
you mean the English or Italians,” said Lord 
Braithwaite “ Like yourself, I am a hybrid, 
with really no country, and ready to take up with 
any.” 

I have a country, — one which I am little 
inclined to deny,” replied Redclylfe graycly,, 
while a flush (perhaps of conscientious shame) 
rose to his brow 

His Lordship bowed, w'lth a dark Italian 
smile, but Redclvfle’s attention was drawn away 
from the conversation by a toast w'hich the War- 
den now' rose to give, and in w'hich he found 
himself mainly concerned With a little preface 
of kind w'ords (not particularly aptly applied) 
to the great and kindred country beyond the 
Atlantic, the w'orthy Warden proceeded to re- 
mark that his board w'as honored, on this high 
festival, with a guest from that new' world ; a 
gentleman yet young, but already distinguished 
in the councils of his country , the bearer, he 
remarked, of an honored English name, which 
might w'ell claim to be remembered here, and on 
this occasion, although he had understood from 
his friend that the American bearers of this name 
did not count kindred w'lth the English ones 
This gentleman, he further obseri''ed, with con- 
siderable flourish and emphasis, had recently 
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been called from his retirement and wajidcnngs 
into the diplomatic service of his country, which 
he would say, from hi» knowledge, the gentle- 
man was well calculated to honor He drank, 
the health of the Honorable Edward Rcdcl)ffc, 
Ambassador of the United States to the Court 
of Hohen Linden 

Our English cousins received this toast with 
the kindest enthusiasm, as they always do any 
such allusion to our country , it being a festal 
feeling, not to be used except on hohdajT They 
rose, with glass in hand, in honor of the Am- 
bassador the band struck, up Hail, Colum- 
bia and our hero marshalled his thoughts as 
well as he might for the ncccssar) response, and 
when the tumult subsided he arose 

His quick apprehending had taught him 
something of the difference of taste bctirecn an 
English and an American audience at a dinner 
table , he felt that there must be a certain loose- 
ness and carelessness, and roughness, and yet a 
certain restraint , that he must not seem to aim 
at speaking well although, for his own ambition, 
he was not content to speak ill that, somehow 
or other, he must get a heartiness into his speech , 
that he must not polish, nor be too neat, and 
must come with a certain rudeness to his good 
points, as ifhc blundered on them, and were sur- 
pnsed into them Above all he must let the 
good wine and cheer, and all that he knew and 
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really felt of English hospitality, as represented 
by the kind Warden, do its work upon his heart, 
and speak up to the extent of what he felt — 
and if a little more, then no great harm — about 
his own love for the fatherland, and the broader 
grounds of the relations between the two coun- 
tries On this system, Reddy ffe began to speak , 
and being naturally and habitually eloquent, and 
of mobile and ready sensibilities, he succeeded, 
between art and nature, in making a speech that 
absolutely delighted the company, who made 
the old hall echo, and the banners wave and 
tremble, and the board shake, and the glasses 
Jingle, with their rapturous applause What he 
said — or some shadow of it, and more than he 
quite liked to own — was reported in the county 
paper that gave a report of the dinner , but on 
glancing over it, it seems not worth while to 
produce this eloquent effort in our pages, the 
occasion and topics being of merely temporary 
interest 

Redclyffe sat down, and sipped his claret, 
feeling a little ashamed of himself, as people are 
apt to do after a display of this kind 

‘^You know the way to the English heart 
better than I do,” remarked his Lordship, after 
a polite compliment to the speech Methmks 
these dull English are being improved m your 
atmosphere The English need a change every 
few centuries, — either by immigration of new 
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stock, or transportation of the old, — or else 
they grow too gross and earthly, with their beef, 
mutton, and ale I think, now, it might bene- 
fit both countnes, if your New England popu- 
lation were to be rcaprocaily exchanged with an 
equal number of Englishmen Indeed, Italians 
might do as well 

“ I should regjet, said Redclyffc, “ to change 
the English, heavy as they arc* 

“ You are an admirable Englishman, said his 
Lordship " For my part, I cannot say that the 
people ore very much to my taste, any more 
than their skies and climate, in which I have 
shivered dunng the two years that I have spent 
here. 

Here their conversation ceased andRedclyffc 
listened to a long tram of spcechi^ng, in the 
course of which everybody, almost, was toasted 
everybody present, at all events, and many ab- 
sent The Warden s old wine was not spared 
the music rang and resounded from the gdlery , 
and everybody seemed to consider it a model 
feast, although there were no very vivid signs 
of satisfaction, but a decorous, heavy enjoyment, 
a dull red heat of pleasure, without flame. Soda 
and seltzer water, and coffee, by and by were 
ciroulatcd and at a late hour the company be- 
gan to retire. 

Before taking his departure, Lord Bniithwiitc 
resumed his conversation with Rcdclyffe, and, 
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as it appeared, with the purpose of making a 
hospitable proposition. 

“ I live veiy much alone,” said he, “being 
insulated from m)'' neighbors by many circum- 
stances, — habits, religion, and everything else 
peculiarly English If ^’’ou are cunous about 
old English modes of life, I can show you, at 
least, an English residence, little altered within 
a century past Pray come and spend a week 
with me before you leave this part of the coun- 
try. Besides, I know the court to which you 
are accredited, and can give you, perhaps, use- 
ful information about it ” 

Redclyffe looked at him in some surprise, 
and with a nameless hesitation ; for he did not 
like his Lordship, and had fancied, in truth, that 
there was a reciprocal antipathy Nor did he 
yet feel that he was mistaken in this respect ; 
although his Lordship’s invitation was given m 
a tone of frankness, and seemed to h,ave no re- 
serve, except that his eyes did not meet his like 
Anglo-Saxon eyes, and there seemed an Italian 
looking out from within the man But Red- 
clyffe had a sort of repulsion within himself; 
and he questioned whether it would be fair to 
his proposed host to accept his hospitality, while 
he had this secret feeling of hostility and repug- 
nance, — which might be well enough accounted 
for by the knowledge that he secretly entertained 
hostile interests to their race, and half a purpose 
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of putting them in force- And, besides this, — 
although Rcdclyflfe was ashamed of the feeling 
— he had a secret dread, a feebng that it was 
not just a safe thing to trust himself m this man s 
power for he had a sense sure as death, that 
he did not wsh him well and had a secret dread 
of the Amencan But he laughed within him- 
self at this feeling, and drove it down Yet it 
made him feel that there could be no disloyalty 
in accepting his Lordship s invitation, berause 
It was given in as little friendship as it would be 
accepted 

“ I had almost made my anungements for 
quitting the neighborhood, said he, after a 
pause ‘ nor can I shorten the week longer 
which I hod promised to spend with my very 
kind fnend, the Warden Yet your Lordship s 
kindness offers me a great temptation, and I 
would gladly spend the next ensuing week at 
Braithwaitc Hall 

“ I shall expect you, then, said Lord Braith 
waitc- “You will find me quite alone, except 
my chaplain, — a scholar and a man of the 
world, whom you will not be sorry to know 

He bowed and took his leave without shak- 
ing hands, as an American would have thought 
it natural to do, after such a hospitable agree- 
ment , nor did Rcdclyffc moke onv motion 
towards it, and was glad that his Lordship had 
omitted It. On the whole, there was a secret 
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T he guests were now rapidly taking 
thar departure, and the WanJen and 
Redclyffe were soon left alone m the 
antique hall, which now, in its solitude, pre- 
sent^ an aspect far different from the gay fes- 
tivity of an hour before the duskiness up in 
the carved oaken beams seemed to descend and 
fill the hall , and the remembrance of the feast 
was hkc one of those that had taken place cen 
tunes ago, with which this was now numbered 
and growing ghostly, and faded and sad, even 
as they had long been 

“Well, my dear fnend said the Warden, 
stretching himself and yawning, “ it is over 
Come into my study with me and we will have 
a devilled turkey bone and a pint of sherry in 
peace and comfort. 

* I fear I can make no figure at such a sup- 
per, said Redclyffe. “ But I admire your 
ineihaustibleness in being ready for midnight 
refreshment after such a feast 

Not a glass of good bquor has moistened 
my bps to-night, said the Warden, save and 
except such as was supplied by a decanter of 
water made brown with toast and such a sip 
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as I took to the health of the Queen, and an- 
other to that of the Ambassador to Hohen- 
Linden It is the only way, when a man has 
this vast labor of speechifying to do , and in- 
deed there is no possibility of keeping up a jolly 
countenance for such a length of time except on 
toast watei 

They accordingly adjourned to the Warden’s 
sanctum, where that worth}’’ dignitary seemed 
to enjoy himself over his sherrj’ and cracked 
bones, in a degree that he probably had not 
heretofore , while Redcl}’’ffe, whose potations 
had been more liberal, and who was feverish 
and disturbed, tried the effect of a little brandy 
and soda water. As often happens at such mid- 
night symposiums, the two friends found them- 
selves in a more kindly and confidential vein 
than had happened before, great as had been 
the kindness and confidence already grown up 
between them. RedclyfFe told his friend of 
Lord Braithwaite’s invitation, and of his own 
resolution to accept it 

“Why not? You will do well,” said the 
Warden; “and you will find his Lordship an 
accustomed host, and the old house most inter- 
esting If he knows the secrets of it himself, 
and will show them, they will be well worth the 
seeing ” 

“ I have had a scruple in accepting this invi- 
tation,” said RedclyfFe 
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" I cannot see whv, said the Warden “ I 
advise it by all means since I shall lose nothing 
by It myself, as it vnll not lop off any part of 
your visit to me, 

“ My dear fnend, said RcdclyfFc, irrcsisti 
bly impelled to a confidence which he had not 
meditated a moment before, ‘ there is a foolish 
secret which I must tell >ou, if you will listen 
to It , and which I have only not revealed to 
you because it seemed to me foolish and dream 
like because, too, I am an Amcncan, and a 
democrat because I am ashamed of myself and 
laugh at myself 

“ Is It a long story ? asked the Worden 

" I can make it of any length, and almost any 
brevity, said Redclyfic. 

“ I will fill my pipe then, answered the 
Warden, “ and listen at my ease and if, as you 
inornate, there prove to be any folly m it, I will 
impute It all to the kindly freedom with which 
you have partaken of our English hospitality, 
and forget it before to-morrow morning 

He settled himself m his easy-choir, in a 
most luxunous posture, and Rcdclyffc, who 
felt a strange reluctance to reveal — for the first 
Omc m hi3 life — the shadowy hopes, if hopics 
they were, and purposes, if such they could be 
called, with which he had amused himself so 
many years, begun the story from almost the 
earliest penod that he could remember He^ 
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told even of his earliest recollection^ with an old 
woman, in the almshouse, and how he had been 
found there by the Doctor, and educated by 
him, with all the hints and half-revelations that 
had been made to him He described the sin- 
gular character of the Doctor, his scientific pur- 
suits, his evident accomplishments, his great 
abilities, his morbidness and melancholy, his 
moodiness, and finally his death, and the sin- 
gular circumstances that accompanied it. The 
story took a considerable time to tell , and after 
Its close, the Warden, who had only interrupted 
it by now and then a question to make it 
plainer, continued to smoke his pipe slowly 
and thoughtfully for a long while. 

“ This Doctor of yours was a singular char- 
acter,” said he. “ Evidently, from what you 
tell me as to the accuracy of his local reminis- 
cences, he must have been of this part of the 
country, — of this immediate neighborhood, — 
and such a man could not have grown up here 
without being known I myself — for I am an 
old fellow now — might have known him if he 
lived to manhood hereabouts.” 

“ He seemed old to me when I first knew 
him,” said Redclyffe “ But children make no 
distinctions of age He might have been forty- 
five then, as well as I can judge.” 

“ You are now twenty seven or eight,” said 
tai Warden, “ and were four years old when 
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you first knew him He might now be sixty 
five Do you know, my fnend, that I have 
something like a certainty that I know who 
your Doctor was ? 

“ How strange this seems I exclaimed Red- 
dyffe " It has never struck me that I should 
be able to identify this singular personage with 
any surroundings or any fnends 

The Warden, to requite his fnends story, 
— and vnthout as yet saying a word, good or 
bad, on his ancestral claims, — proceeded to tel! 
him some of the gossip of the neighborhood, — 
what had been gossip thirty or forty years ago, 
but was now forgotten, or, at all events, seldom 
spoken of, and only known to the old, at the 
present day He himself remembered it only 
as a boy, and imperfectly There had been a 
personage of that day, a man of poor estate, 
who had fallen deeply m love and been be- 
trothed to a young lady of family , he was a 
young man of more than ordinary abilities, and 
of great promise, though small fortune It^vas 
not well known how, but the match betNveen 
him and the young lady was broken off, and his 
place wTis supplied by the then proprietor of 
Bnuthiraitc Hall as it teas suppos^, by the 
artifices of her mother There had been cir 
cumstanccs of peculiar treachery in the matter, 
and Mr Oglethorpe had token it severely to 
heart , so severely, indeed, that he had left the 
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country, after selling his ancestral property, 
and had only been occasionally heard of again. 
Now, from certain circumstances, it had struck 
the Warden that this might be the mysterious 
Doctor of whom Redclyffe spoke ^ 

“ But why,” suggested Redclyffe, should a 
man with these wrongs to avenge take such an 
interest in a descendant of his enemy’s family ? ” 
“That IS a strong point in favor of my sup- 
position,” replied the Warden “ There is cer- 
tainly, and has long been, a degree of proba- 
bility that the true heir of this family exists in 
America If Oglethorpe could discover him, 
he ousts his enemy from the estate and honors, 
and substitutes the person whom he has dis- 
covered and educated Most certainly there is 
revenge in the thing Should it happen now, 
however, the triumph would have lost its sweet- 
ness, even were Oglethorpe alive to partake of 
It, for his enemy is dead, leaving no heir, and 
this foreign branch has come m without Ogle- 
thorpe’s aid ” 

The friends remained musing a considerable 
time, each in his own train of thought, till the 
Warden suddenly spoke 

“Do you mean to prosecute this apparent 
claim of yours ? ” 

“ I have not intended to do so,” said Red- 
clyffe 

“ Of course,” said the Warden, “ that should 
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depend upon the strength of your ground and 
I understand you that there is some link want- 
ing to establish it. Otherwise, I sec not how 
you can hesitate Is it a little thing to hold a 
claim to an old English estate and honors? 

“ No , It 13 a very great thing, to an Eng- 
lishman bom, and who need give up no higher 
birthnght to avail himself of It, answered Rcd- 
clyffe. “You will laugh at me, m> fnend but 
I cannot help feeling that J,a simple atizcn of 
a republic, yet with none above me except those 
whom I help to place there, — and who arc 
my servants, not my superiors, — must stoop to 
take these honors, I leave a set of institutions 
which are the noblest that the wit and aviliza- 
tion of man have yet conceived to enlist m)- 
self in one that is based on a far lower concep- 
tion of man, and which therefore lowers every 
one who shares m it. Besides, said the 
young man, his eyes kindling with the ambi- 
tion which had been so active a pnnaplc in his 
life, “ what prospects — what rewards forspinted 
exertion — what a career, only open to an Amer- 
ican, would I give up, to become merely a nch 
and idle Engbshman, belonging (as I should) 
nowhere, without a possibility of struggle, such 
as a strong man loves, with only a mockery of 
a Otic, which m these days really means no- 
thing — hardly more than one of our own Hon 
orablcs! What has any success m English life 
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to offer (even were it within my reach, which, 
as a stranger, it would not be) to balance the 
proud career of an American statesman ? ” 

“ True, you might be a President, I suppose,” 
said the Warden rather contemptuously, — “a 
four years’ potentate. It seems to me an of- 
fice about on a par with that of the Lord Mayor 
of London For my part, I would rather be 
a baron of three or four hundred years’ anti- 
quity ” 

“We talk in vain,” said Redclyffe, laughing. 
“We do not approach one another’s ideas on 
this subject. But, waiving all speculations as 
to my attempting to avail myself of this claim, 
do you think I can fairly accept this invitation 
to visit Lord Braithwaite ? There is certainly 
a possibility that I may arraign myself against 
his dearest interests. Conscious of this, can I 
accept his hospitality ? ” 

The Warden paused. “You have not sought 
access to his house,” he observed “You have 
no designs, it seems, no settled designs at all 
events, against his Lordship, — nor is there a 
probability that they would be forwarded by 
your accepting this invitation, even if you had 
any I do not see but you may go The only 
danger is, that his Lordship’s engaging quali- 
ties may seduce you into dropping your claims 
out of a chivalrous feeling, which I see is among 
your possibilities To be sure, it would be 
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more satisfactory if he knew your actual posi- 
tion, and should then renew his invitation 

“I am convinced, said Reddy ffe, looking 
up from his musing posture, “ that he does know 
them Tou are surprised but in all Lord 
Braithwaite s manner towards me there has been 
an undefinablc something that makes me aware 
that he knows on what terms we stand towards 
each other There is nothing inconceivable in 
this The family have for generations been sus 
piaous of an Ajnencan line, and have more than 
once sent messengers to try to search out and 
put a stop to the apprehension Why should 
It not have come to their knowledge that there 
was a person with such claims, and that he is 
now in England ? 

“ It certainly is possible, replied the Worden, 
“ and if you are satisfied that his Lordship knows 
It, or even suspects it, you meet him on fair 
grourtd. But I fairly tcU you, my good friend, 
that — his Lordship being a man of unknown 
pnnaples of honor, outlandish, and on Italian 
m hahit and moral sense — I scarcely like to 
trust you m his house, he being aware that your 
existence may be inimical to him My humble 
board is the safer of the two 

“Pshaw! said Redclyffe. “You English- 
men are so suspiaous of anybody not regularly 
belonging to yourselves Poison and the dag- 
ger haunt your conceptions of all others In 
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America you think we kill every third man with 
the bowie knife But, supposing there were any 
grounds for your suspicion, I would still en- 
counter It. An American is no braver than an 
Englishman , but still he is not quite so chary 
of his life as the latter, who never risks it except 
on the most imminent necessity. We take such 
matters easy. In regard to this invitation, I 
feel that I can honorably accept it, and there are 
many idle and curious motives that impel me to 
it. I will go ” 

“ Be It so , but you must come back to me 
for another week, after finishing your visit,” 
said the Warden “ After all, it was an idle 
fancy m me that there could be any danger. 
His Lordship has good English blood in his 
veins, and it would take oceans and rivers of 
Italian treachery to wash out the sterling quality 
of it And, my good friend, as to these claims 
of yours, I would not have you trust too much 
to what is probably a romantic dream ; yet, were 
the dream to come true, I should think the 
British peerage honored by such an accession to 
Its ranks And now to bed , for we have heard 
the chimes of midnight, two hours agone ” 

They accordingly retired ; and Redclyffe was 
surpnsed to find what a distinctness his ideas 
respecting his claim to the Braithwaite honors 
had assumed, now that he, after so many years, 
had imparted them to another Heretofore, 
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though his imagination had played with them so 
much, they seemed the vencst dreams , now, 
they had suddenly taken and hardened into 
substance and he became aware, m spite of all 
the lofty and patnotic sentiments which he had 
express!^ to the Warden, that these prospects 
had really much importance in his mmd 

Redclyffc, during the few days that he was to 
spend at the Hospital, previous to his visit to 
Braithwaite Hall, was conscious of a restlessness 
such 08 we have all felt on the eve of some 
interesting event. He wondered at himself at 
being so much wrought op by so simple a thing 
as he was about to do but it seemed to hun 
like a coming home after an absence of centu- 
nes It was like an actual prospect of entrance 
into a castle m the air, — the shadowy threshold 
of which should assume substance enough to 
bear his foot, its thm, fantastic walls actually 
protect him from sun and ram, its hall echo with 
his footsteps, Its hearth warm him That de- 
liaous, thnllmg uncertainty between reality and 
fancy, m which he had often been enwrapt since 
his arrival in this region, enveloped him more 
strongly than ever and with it, too, there came 
a sort of apprehension, which sometimes shud- 
dered through him hke an icy draught or the 
touch of cold steel to his heart. He was ashamed 
too, to be consaous of anything like fear yet 
he would not acknowledge it for fear and in- 
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deed there was such an air}’", exhilarating, thrill- 
ing pleasure bound up with it, that it could not 
really be so. 

It was in this state of mind that, a day or two 
after the feast, he saw Colcord sitting on the 
bench, before the portal of the Hospital, in the 
sun, which — September though it was — still 
came warm and bright (for English sunshine) 
into that sheltered spot , a spot were many gen- 
erations of old men had warmed their limbs, 
while they looked down into the life, the torpid 
life, of the old village that trailed its homely yet 
picturesque street along by the venerable build- 
ings of the Hospital 

My good friend,” said Redclyffe, “ I am 
about leaving you, for a time, — indeed, with the 
limited time at my disposal, it is possible that 
I may not be able to come back hither, except 
for a brief visit. Before I leave you, I would 
fain know something more about one whom I 
must ever consider my benefactor.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, with his usual be- 
nignant quiet, ‘‘ I saved your life It is yet to 
be seen, perhaps, whether thereby I made my- 
self your benefactor I trust so.” 

“ I feel It so, at least,” answered Redclyffe, 
“ and I assure you life has a new value for me 
since I came to this place , for I have a deeper 
hold upon It, as it were, — more hope from it, 
more trust m something good to come of it.” 
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“ This IS a good change, — or should be so, 
quoth the old man 

“ Do you know, continued Rcdclyffe, “ how 
long you have been a figure in my life? 

“I know It, said Colcord, “though you 
might well have forgotten iL 

“Not so, said Redclyffe. “ I rcmembcr,as 
if It were this morning, that omc m New Eng- 
land when I first saw you 

“ The man with whom you then abode, said 
Colcord, “ knew who I was 
“ And he being dead, and finding you here 
now, by such a strange comadence, said Red- 
clyiFe, “ and being myself a man capable of tak- 
ing your counsel, I would ha\e you impart it to 
me , for I assure you that the current of my life 
runs darkly on and I would be glad of on) light 
on Its future, pr even its present phase, 

“ I am not one of those from whom the world 
waits for counsel, said the pensioner, "and I 
know not that mine would be advantageous to 
you m the light which men usuallv pnze Yet 
if I were to give any, it would be that you should 
be gone hence. 

‘ Gone hence I repeated Rcdclyffe, sur- 
prised “ I tell you — what I have hardly 
hitherto told to myself — that all my dreams, 
all my wishes hitherto, have looked forward to 
prcCTScIy the juncture that seems now to be ap- 
proaching My dreaming childhood dreamt of 
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“ This IS a good change, — or should be so, 
quoth the old man 

Do you know, continncd Rcdclyffc, “ how 
long you have been a figure in my life ? 

“I know It, said Colcord, “though you 
might well have forgotten it. 

“Not so, said Rcdclyffc. “ I remember, as 
if It were this mormng, that time in New Eng- 
land when I first saw you 

“ The man with whom you then abode, said 
Colcord, “ knew who I was 

“ And he being dead, and finding you here 
now, by such a strange coinadence, said Red- 
clyffe, “ and being myself a man capable of tak- 
ing your counsel, I would have you impart it to 
me , for I assure you that the current of my hfe 
runs darkly on, and I would be glad of any light 
on Its future, or even its present phase, 

“ I am not one of those from whom the world 
waits for counsel, said the pensioner, ‘and I 
know not that mine would be advantageous to 
you, in the light which men usually pnze. Yet 
if I were to grve any, it would be that you should 
be gone hence 

“ Gone hence I repeated Redclyfie, sur- 
pnsed. “ I tell you — what I have hardly 
hitherto told to myself — that all my dreams 
all my wishes hitherto, have looked forward to 
precisely the juncture that seems now to be aj>- 
proaching My dreaming childhood dreamt of 
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this If you know anything of me, you know 
how I sprung out of mystery, akin to none, a 
thing concocted out of the elements, without 
visible agency , how all through my boyhood I 
was alone , how I grew up without a root, yet 
continually longing for one, — longing to be 
connected with somebod)'^, and never feeling my- 
self so. Yet there was ever a looking forward 
to this time at which I now find myself If my 
next step were death, yet while the path seemed 
to lead toward a certainty of establishing me m 
connection with my race, I would take it. I 
have tried to keep down this yearning, to stifle 
It, annihilate it, by making a position for my- 
self, by being my own fact , but I cannot over- 
come the natural horror of being a creature 
floating m the air, attached to nothing , ever 
this feeling that there is no reality m the life 
and fortunes, good or bad, of a being so uncon- 
nected There is not even a grave, not a heap 
of dry bones, not a pinch of dust, with which I 
can claim kindred, unless I find it here ' ” 

“ This IS sad,” said the old man, — “ this 
strong yearning, and nothing to gratify it Yet, 
I warn you, do not seek its gratification here 
There are delusions, snares, pitfalls, in this life 
I warn you, quit the search ” 

“ No,” said Redclyffe, “ I will follow the mys- 
terious clue that seems to lead me on ; and, even 
now. It pulls me one step further.” ' 
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" How IS that ? ashed the old man 
“ It leads me onward even as far as the thresh- 
old — across the threshold — of ponder man- 
sion, said RcdcIyfTe 

** Step not across it , there is blood on that 
threshold 1 exclaimed the pensioner ** A 
bloody footstep emerging Tahe heed that 
there be not as bloody a^nc entenng m 1 
"Pshaw! said R^clyffe, feeling the ndicule 
of the emotion into which he had been betrayed, 
as the oldmon a wildness of-demcanor made him 
feel that he was talhmg with a monomaniac. 
" We arc tnlhing idly I do but go, m the com- 
mon intercoarec of society, to sec the old Eng- 
bsh residence which (such is the unhappy ob- 
scuncy of my position) I fancy, among a thousand 
others, may have been that of my ancestors 
Nothing IS likely to come of it. My foot is 
not bloody, nor polluted with anything except 
the mud of the damp English soil 

" Yet go not in I persisted the old man 
“Yea I must go, said Rcdclyffc deterram- 
cdly, " and I will 

Ashamed to have been moved to such idle 
utterances by anything that the old man could 
say, Rcdclyffc turned away, though he still heard 
the sad half uttered remonstrance of the old 
man like a moan behind him, and wondered 
what strange fancy had taken possession of him 
The effect which this opposition had upon 
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him made him the more aware how much his 
heart was set upon this visit to the Hall , how 
much he had counted upon being domiciliated 
there ; what a wrench it would be to him to tear 
himself away without going into that mansion, 
and penetrating all the mysteries wherewith his 
imagination, exercising itself upon the theme 
since the days of the old Doctor’s fireside talk, 
had invested it In his agitation he wandered 
forth from the Hospital, and, passing through 
the village street, found himself in the park of 
Braithwaite Hall, where he wandered for a space, 
until his steps led him to a point whence the 
venerable Hall appeared, with its limes and its 
oaks around it , its look of peace, and aged re- 
pose, and loveliness , its stately domesticity, so 
ancient, so beautiful , its mild, sweet simplicity 
It seemed the ideal of home The thought 
thrilled his bosom, that this was his home, — 
the home of the wild Western wanderer, who 
had gone away centuries ago, and encountered 
strange chances, and almost forgotten his origin, 
but stiU kept a clue to bring him back , and had 
now come back, and found all the original emo- 
tions safe within him. It even seemed to him, 
that, by his kindred with those who had gone 
before, — by the line of sensitive blood linking 
him with that final emigrant, — he could re- 
member all these objects , — that tree, hardly 
more venerable now than then ; that clock 
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tower, still marking the elapsing time , that 
spire of the old church, raising itself beyond 
He spread out his arms in a kind of rapture, 
and exclaimed — 

“ O home, my home, my forefathers home 1 
I hare come ba^ to thee I The wanderer has 
come back 1 

There was a shght stir near him , and on a 
mossy seat that was arranged to take advan- 
tage of a remarkably good point of view of the 
old Hall, he saw Elsie sittmg She had her 
drawing materials with her, and had probably 
been taking a sketch Rcdclyffe was ashamed 
of having been overheard by any one giving way 
to such idle passion os he had been betrayed 
into , and yet, m another sense, he was glad, — 
glad, at least, that something of his feeling, as 
yet unspoken to human bemg, was shared, and 
shared by her with whom alone of hving beings, 
he had any sympathies of old date, and whom he 
often thought of with feelings that drew him 
irresistibly towards her 

" Elsie, said he, uttering for the first time 
the old name, ‘ Providence makes you ray confi- 
dante. We have recognized each other, though 
no word has passed between us. Let us spe^ 
now again with one another How came you 
hither? What has brought us together again ? 
— Away with this strangeness that Inrks be- 
tween us I Let us meet as those who began 
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life together, and whose lifestrmgs, being so 
early twisted in unison, cannot now be torn 
apart.” ^ 

“ You are not wise,” said Elsie, in a faltering 
voice, “to break the restraint we have tacitly 
imposed upon ourselves. Do not let us speak 
further on this subject ” 

“ How strangely everything evades me ’ ” 
exclaimed Redclyffe. “ I seem to be in a land 
of enchantment, where I can get hold of no- 
thing that lends me a firm support. There is 
no medium m my life between the most vulgar 
realities and the most vaporous fiction, too thin 
to breathe Tell me, Elsie, how came you 
here ? Why do you not meet me frankly ^ 
What IS there to keep you apart from the old- 
est fnend, I am bold to say, you have on earth ^ 
Are you an English girl ? Are you one of our 
own New England maidens, with her freedom, 
and her know-how, and her force, beyond any- 
thing that these demure and decorous damsels 
can know ^ ” 

“ This IS wild,” said Elsie, struggling for com- 
posure, yet strongly moved by the recollections 
that he brought up. “ It is best that we should 
meet as strangers, and so part.” 

“ No,” said Redclyffe , “ the long past comes 
up, with Its memones, and yet it is not so 
powerful as the powerful present We have 
met again ; our adventures have shown that 
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Providence has designed a relation m my fate 
to yours Elsie, are you lonely as I am ? 

" No, she replied, “ I have Ixjnds, ties, a life, 
a duty I must live that life, and do that duty 
You have, likewise, both Do yours, lead your 
o^7n life, bkc me, 

‘‘ Do you know, Elsie, he said, “ whither 
that life 13 now tending ? 

“ Whither ? said she, turning towards him 

“ To yonder Hall, said he. 

Shc started up, and clasped her hands about 
his arm 

“ No, no 1 she exclaimed, ** go not thither ! 
There is blood upon the threshold ! Return 
a dreadful fatality awaits you here. 

“ Come with me, then, said he, “ and I yield 
my purpose 

' It cannot be, said Elsie. 

“Then I, too, tell you it cannot be, re- 
turned Reddyffc,* 

The dialogue had reached this point, when 
there came a step along the wood path , the 
branches rusded, and there was LoM Braith- 
waitc, looking upon the pair with the ordinary 
slighdy sarcastic glance with which he gazed 
upon the world 

“ A fine mommg, fiur lady and fiur sir, said 
he, “ We have few such, except m Italy 
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S O RedclyfFe left the Hospital, where he 
had spent many weeks of strange and not 
unhappy life, and went to accept the in- 
vitation of the lord of Braithwaite Hall It was 
with a thrill of strange delight, poignant almost 
to pain, that he found himself driving up to 
the door of the Hall, and actually passing the 
threshold of the house He looked, as he stept 
over It, for the Bloody Footstep, with which 
the house had so long been associated in his 
imagination , but could nowhere see it The 
footman ushered him into a hall, which seemed 
to be in the centre of the building, and where, 
little as the autumn was advanced, a fire was 
nevertheless burning and glowing on the hearth , 
nor was its effect undesirable in the somewhat 
gloomy room The servants had evidently re- 
ceived orders respecting the guest , for they 
ushered him at once to his chamber, which 
seemed not to be one of those bachelor’s rooms, 
where, m an English mansion, young and sin- 
gle men are forced to be entertained with very 
bare and straitened accommodations, but a large, 
well, though antiquely and solemnly furnished 
room, with a curtained bed, and all manner of 
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elaborate contnvancea for repose , but the deep 
embrasures of the windows made it gloomy, 
with the little light that they admitted through 
their small panes. There must have been Cng- 
lish attendance m this department of the house- 
hold arrangements, at least, for nothing could 
exceed the exquisite nicety and finish of every- 
thing m the room, the cleanliness, the attention 
to comfort, amid antique aspects of furniture, 
the nch, deep preparations for repose 

The servant told Redclyffc that his master 
had ndden out and, adding that luncheon would 
be on the table at two o clock, left him , and 
Redclyffc sat some Omc trying to make out and 
distinguish the feelings with which he found 
himself here, and realizing a lifelong dream 
He ran back over all the legends which the 
Doctor used to tell about this mansion, and 
wondered whether this old, nch chamber were 
the one where any of them had taken place 
whether the shadows of the dead haunted here 
But, indeed, if this were the case, the apartment 
must have been very much changed, antique 
though It looked, with the second, or third, or 
whatever other numbered arraqgemcnt, smcc 
those old days of tapestry hangings and rush- 
strewed floor Otherwise this stately and gloomy 
chamber was as likely as any other to have been 
the one where his ancestor appeared for the last 
time m the paternal mansion , here he might 
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have been the night before that mysterious 
Bloody Footstep was left on the threshold, 
whence had arisen so many wild legends, and 
since the impression of which nothing certain 
had ever been known respecting that ill-fated 
man, — nothing certain m England, at least, — 
and whose story was left so ragged and question- 
able even by all that he could add 

Do what he could, Reddy ffe still was not 
conscious of that deep home feeling which he 
had imagined he should experience when, if ever, 
he should come back to the old ancestral place , 
there was strangeness, a struggle within himself 
to get hold of something that escaped him, an 
effort to impress on his mind the fact that he 
was, at last, established at his temporary home 
in the place that he had so long looked forward 
to, and that this was the moment which he would 
have thought more interesting than any other 
m his life He was strangely cold and indiffer- 
ent, frozen up as it were, and fancied that he 
would have cared little had he been obliged to 
leave the mansion without so much as looking 
over the remaining part of it. 

At last, he became weary of sitting and in- 
dulging this fantastic humor of indifference, and 
emerged from his chamber with the design of 
finding his way about the lower part of the 
house The mansion had that delightful intri- 
cacy which can never be contrived, never be 
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attained by design, but is the happy result 
where many builders, many designs, — many 
ages, perhaps, — have concurred in a structure, 
each pursuing hia own design Thus it was a 
house that you could go astray in, as in a aty, 
and come to unexpected places, but never, until 
after much accustomance, go where you wished 
BO Reddyffe, although the great staircase and 
wide corridor by which he had been led to his 
room seemed easy to find, yet soon discovered 
that he was involved in an unknown labyrinth, 
where strange htde bits of staircases led up and 
down and where passages promised much m 
letting him out, but perform*^ nothing To be 
sure, the old English mansion had not much of 
the stateliness of one of Mrs Radchffe s castles, 
with their suites of rooms opening one into 
another, but yet its very doraesOaty — its look 
as if long ago it had been lived in — made it 
only the more ghostly , and so Rcddyflrc felt the 
more as if he were wandering through a homely 
dream , sensible of the ludicrousness of his posi- 
tion he once called aloud but his voice echoed 
along the passages, sounding unwontedly to his 
cars, but arousing nobody It did not seem to 
him as if he were going afar, but were bewildered 
round and round, within a very small compass 
a predicament in which a man feels very fool- 
ish, usually 

As he stood at an old window stone mul 
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honed, at the end of a passage into which he had 
come twice over, a door near him opened, and 
a personage looked out whom he had not before 
seen It was a face of great keenness and in- 
telligence, and not unpleasant to look at, though 
dark and sallow The dress had something which 
Redclyffe recognized as clerical, though not ex- 
actly pertaining to the Church of England, — 
a sort of arrangement of the vest and shirt collar; 
and he had knee breeches of black. He did not 
seem like an English clerical personage, how- 
ever , for even m this little glimpse of him Red- 
clyffe saw a mildness, gentleness, softness, and 
askmg-of-leave in his manner, which he had not 
observed in persons so well assured of their 
position as the Church of England cleigy. 

He seemed at once to detect Redclyffe’s pre- 
dicament, and came forward with a pleasant 
smile, speaking in good English, though with a 
somewhat foreign accent 

“ Ah, sir, you have lost your way. It is a 
labyrmthian house for its size, this old English 
Hall, — full of perplexity. Shall I show you 
to any point? ” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said Redclyffe, laughing, “ I 
hardly know whither I want to go , being a 
stranger, and yet knowing nothing of the pub- 
lic places of the house To the librar)'", per- 
haps, if you will be good enough to direct me 
thither.” 
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" WtUmglv, dear sir, said the cicnca! 
personage, “ the more casil), too, as mj own 
quarters arc close adjacent , the Iibrar) being mj 
proNTncc. Do me the fax or to enter here 

So sa)ing, the pnest ushered Redcljnc into 
an austere looking )ct cxcecdingl) neat stud), 
as It seemed, on one side of which was an ora 
torx, with a cruahx and other accommodations 
for Catholic dcxotion Behind a ixhttc curtain 
there were glimpses of a bed xrhich seemed ar- 
ranged on a pnnaplc of conxcntual austent) 
in respect to limits and lack of softness hut 
still there was in the whole austent) of the 
premises a certain character of restraint poise, 
pnnaplc, which Rcdcl) ffc liked A table was 
coxcred with books, man) of them folios in an 
antique binding of parchment, and others were 
small, thick-set xolumes, into which antique lore 
was rammed and compressed Through an open 
door, opposite to the one b) which he had en- 
tered, there was a xista of a larger apartment, 
with alcoves, — a rather drear) looking room, 
though a little sunshine came through a win 
dow at the further end, distained xxith colored 
glass 

*‘\VilI )ou sit down in m) little home? 
said the courteous pnest “ J hope we max be 
better acquainted so allow me to introduce 
m)sclf I am Tathcr Angelo, domestic chap- 
lain to his Lordship You, I know, arc the 
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Amencan diplomatic gentleman, from whom his 
Lordship has been expecting a visit.” 

Redclyffe bowed 

“ I am most happy to know you,” continued 
the pnest. “ Ah, you have a happy country, 
most catholic, most recipient of all that is out- 
cast on earth. Men of my religion must ever 
bless It ” 

“ It certainly ought to be remembered to our 
credit,” replied Redclyffe, “ that we have shown 
no narrow spirit in this matter, and have not, 
like other Protestant countries, rejected the 
good that IS found in any man, on account of 
his religious faith American statesmanship 
comprises Jew, Catholic, all ” 

After this pleasant little acknowledgment, 
there ensued a conversation having some refer- 
ence to books , for though Redclyffe, of late 
years, had known little of what deserves to be 
called literature, — having found political life as 
much estranged from it as it is apt to be with 
politicians, — yet he had early snuffed the musty 
fragrance of the Doctor’s books, and had learned 
to love Its atmosphere At the time he left, col- 
lege, he was just at the point where he might 
have been a scholar , but the active tendencies 
of American life had interfered with him, as 
with thousands of others, and drawn him away 
from pursuits which might have been better 
adapted to some of his charactenstics than the 
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one he had adopted The pnest gcntl} felt and 
touched around his pursuits, and finding some 
remains of classic culture, he kq>t up a con\ cr 
saoon on these points showing him the pos 
sessions of the library m that department, w here, 
indeed, were some treasures that he had disco\ - 
cred, and which seemed to ha\c been collected 
at least a century ago 

“ Generali) , how c\cr, ohsened he as the) 
passed from one dark alcotc to another “ the 
librar) is of little worth, except to show how 
much of luing truth each generation contnb- 
uics to the botheration of life and what a pub 
lie benefaaor a liookworm is, after all 1 here, 
now ’ did tou e\er happen to see one? Here 
IS one that I ha\c watched at work, some time 
past, and ha^c not thought it worth while to 
stop him 

Redd) fie looked at the learned little insect, 
who was eating a strange sort of arcular trench 
into an old book of scholastic Latin, which 
probabl): onl) he had ever devoured — at least 
ever found to his taste The insect seemed in 
excellent condition, fat with learning having 
doubtless got the essence of the hook into him- 
self But Redd) fie was still more interested in 
obscning in the comer a great spider, which 
really startled him, — not so much for its own 
tcmblc aspect, though that was monstrous, as 
because he seemed to see in it the ver) great 
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spider which he had known in his boyhood, that 
same monster that had been the Doctor’s famil- 
iar, and had been said to have had an influence 
m his death. He looked so startled that Father 
Angelo observed it 

Do not be frightened,” said he , “ though 
I allow that a brave man may well be afraid of 
a spider, and that the bravest of the brave need 
not blush to shudder at this one. There is a 
great mystery about this spider. No one knows 
whence he came, nor how long he has been 
here The library was very much shut up dur- 
ing the time of the last inheritor of the estate, 
and had not been thoroughly examined for some 
years when I opened it, and swept some of the 
dust away from its old alcoves I myself was 
not aware of this monster until the lapse of 
some weeks, when I was startled at seeing him, 
one day, as I was reading an old book here. 
He dangled down from the ceiling, by the cord- 
age of his web, and positively seemed to look 
into my face. ” 

“ He IS of the species Condetas,” said Red- 
clyffe, — “ a rare spider seldom seen out of the 
tropic regions ” 

“You are learned, then, in spiders,” observed 
the priest, surprised. 

“ I could almost make oath, at least, that I 
have known this ugly specimen of his race,” 
observed Redclyffe A very dear friend, now 
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deceased, to whom I owed the highest obliga 
tions, was studious of spiders, and his chief 
treasure was one the \cry image of this 

“ How strange 1 said the pnest- “ There 
has always appeared to me to be something 
uncanny in spiders. I should be glad to talk, 
further with you on this subject. Several omes 
I have fanaed a strange intelligence in this 
monstw, but I have natural horror of him, and 
therefore refrain from interviews 

“You do wisely sir, said Redclyffe “His 
powers and purposes ore quesDonably benefi- 
cent, at best. 

In truth, the many-legged monster made the 
old library ghostly to him by the assoaations 
which it summoned up, and by the idea that it 
was really the identical one that had seemed so 
stuffed with poison, m the lifcbmc of the Doc- 
tor, and at that so distant spot. Yet, on reflec- 
tion, It appeared not so strange for the old 
Doctors spider, as he had heard him say was 
one of an ancestral race that he had brought 
from beyond the sea. They might have been 
preserved, for ages possibly, in this old library, 
whence the Doctor had perhaps taken his spea- 
mcn and possibly the one now before him was 
the sole survivor It hardly, however, made the 
monster any the less hideous to suppose that 
this might be the ease and to fancy the poison 
of old times condensed into this animal, who 
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might have sucked the diseases, moial and phy- 
sical, of all this family into him, and made 
himself their demon He questioned with him- 
self whether it might not be well to crush him 
at once, and so perhaps do away with the evil 
of which he was the emblem 

“ I felt a strange disposition to crush this 
monster, at first,” remarked the priest, as if he 
knew what Redclyffe was thinking of, — “a 
feeling that m so doing I should get rid of a 
mischief ; but then he is such a curious mon- 
ster You cannot long look at him without 
coming to the conclusion that he is indestruc- 
tible ” 

“ Yes , and to think of crushing such a deep- 
bowelled monster ' ” said Redclyffe, shudder- 
ing “It IS too great a catastrophe ” 

During this conversation m which he was so 
deeply concerned, the spider withdrew himself, 
and hand over hand ascended to a remote and 
dusky corner, where was his hereditary abode. 

“ Shall I be likely to meet Lord Braithwaite 
here m the library ” asked Redclyffe, when the 
fiend had withdrawn himself “ I have not yet 
seen him since my arnval ” 

“ I trust,” said the priest, with great courtesy, 
“ that you are aware of some peculiarities m his 
Lordship’s habits, which imply nothing m detri- 
ment to the great respect which he pays all his 
few guests, and which, I know, he is especially 
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desirous to pa) to you I think that v>c shall 
meet him at lunch, which, though an English in* 
stituUon, his Lordship has adopted \ cry rcadilj 
“ I should hope, said Rcdcljffc, willing to 
know how far he might be expected to comply 
with the pccultantics — which might pro\c to 
be ccccntnatics — of his host, “that my pre- 
sence here wall not be too greatly at \anancc 
with his Lordships habits, whatc\ er they may 
be. I came hither, indeed, on the pledge that, 
as my host would not stand in my way, so 
neither would 1 in his. 

“That IS the true pnnciple, said the pnest, 
“and here comes his Lordship in person to 
begin the practice of it. 
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IT ORD BRAITHWAITE came into the 
principal door of the library as the priest 
was speaking, and stood a moment just 


J. 

upon the threshold, looking keenly out of the 
stronger light into this dull and darksome apart- 
ment, as if unable to see perfectly what was with- 
in , or rather, as Redclyffe fancied, tr}nng to dis- 
cover what was passing between those two And, 
indeed, as when a third person comes suddenly 
upon two who are talking of him, the two gen- 
erally evince in their manner some consciousness 
of the fact, so it was in this case, with Red- 
clyffe at least, although the priest seemed per- 
fectly undisturbed, either through practice of 
concealment, or because he had nothing to con- 
ceal. 

His Lordship, after a moment’s pause, came 
forward, presenting his hand to Redclyffe, who 
shook It, and not without a certain cordiality ; 
till he perceived that it was the left hand, when 
he probably intimated some surprise by a change 
of manner 


“ I am an awkward person,” said his Lord- 
ship. “The left hand, however, is nearest the 
heart ; so be assured I mean no discourtesy.” 
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" The Signor Ambassador and myself, ob- 
served the pnest, “ have had a moat interesting 
conversation (to me, at least) about books and 
bookworms, spiders, and other congruous mat- 
ters , and I find hia Excellency has heretofore 
made acquaintance with a great spider bear- 
ing strong resemblance to the hermit of our 
libruT) 

“Indeed, said his Lordship “I was not 
aware that America had )ct enough of age and 
old misfortune, crime, sortlidncss, that accumu- 
late with It, to ha\c produced spiders like this 
Had he sucked into himself all the noisomcncss 
of your heat ? 

Redclyffc made some slight answer, that the 
spider was a sort of pet of an old virtuoso to 
whom he owed man) obligations m his boy 
hood , and the conversation turned from this 
subject to others su^ested b) topics of the da) 
and place. His Lordship was affable, and Red- 
clyfFc could not, it must be confessed, see an)- 
thing tojusof) the prejudices of the neighbors 
against him Indeed, he was inclined to at- 
tnbute them, in great measure, to the narrow- 
ness of the English view, — to those insular 
prejudices which have always prevented them 
from fully apprcaating what differs from their 
own habits At lunch, which istis soon an 
nounced, the party of three became very plea- 
sant and soaable, his Lordship dnnkmg a light 
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Italian red wine, and recommending it to 
clyfFe , who, however, was English enou 
prefer some bitter ale, while the priest coni 
himself with pure water, — which is, in tr 
less agreeable drink m chill, moist Englan( 
in any country we are acquainted with 
^^You must make yourself quite at 
here,” said his Lordship, as they rose 
table. I am not a good host, nor a ver 
lal man, I believe. I can do little to ent 
you , but here is the house and the grou 
your disposal, — horses m the stable, gi 
the hall ; here is Father Angelo, good at 
There is the library. Pray make the mi 
them all ; and if I can contribute in an 
to your pleasure, let me know ” 

All this certainly seemed cordial, an 
manner in which it was said seemed m ai 
ance with the spirit of the words , anc 
whether the fault was in anything of n 
suspicion in Redclyffe’s nature, or whate 
was. It did not have the effect of makin 
feel welcome, which almost every Engln 
has the natural faculty of producing on a 
when once he has admitted him beneai 
roof It might be m great measure hu 
so thin and refined, and intellectual w 
feeling ; his voice, which had melody, bi 
heartiness , his manners, which were not s 
by nature, but by art; — whatever it was, 
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dyffc found that Lord Braithwaite did not call 
for his own naturalness and simplicity, but his 
art, and felt that he was inevitably acting a part 
m his intercourac with him, that he was on his 
guard, playing a game , and yet he did not wish 
to do this But there was a mobility, a subtle- 
ness in his nature, an unconscious tact, — which 
the mode of life and of mixing with men in 
America fosters and perfects, — that made this 
sort of finesse inevitable to him, with any but 
a natural character, xvith whom, on the other 
hand, Redclyffe could be as fresh and natural as 
any Englishman of them all 

Redclyffe spent the time between lunch and 
dmner m wandering about the grounds from 
which he had hitherto felt himself debarred by 
motives of delicacy It was a most interesting 
ramble to him, coming to trees which his ances- 
tor, who went to Amcnca, might have climbed 
in his boyhood, might have sat beneath, with 
his Udy love, m his youth, deer there were, 
the descendants of those which he had seen , old 
stone stiles, which his foot had trodden The 
sombre, clouded light of the day fell down upon 
this scene, which, in its verdure, its luxuriance 
of vegetable life, was purely English, cultivated 
to tlie last extent without losing the nature out 
of a single thing In the course of his walk 
he came to the spot where he had been so mys- 
tenously wounded on his first arrival m tius 
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region , and, examining the spot, he was startled 
to see that there was a path leading to the other 
side of a hedge, and this path, which led to the 
house, had brought him here. 

Musing upon this mysterious circumstance, 
and how it should have happened in so o"fdcrly 
a country as England, so tamed and subjected 
to civilization, — an incident to happen in an 
English park w^hich seemed better suited to the 
Indian-haunted forests of the w'lldcr parts of his 
own land, — and how no researches which the 
Warden had instituted had sen’’cd in the small- 
est degree to develop the mystei*)’’, — he clam- 
bered over the hedge, and follow'cd the foot- 
path It plunged into dells, and emerged from 
them, led through scenes which seemed those 
of old romances, and at last, by these devious 
ways, began to approach the old house, which, 
with Its many gray gables, put on a new aspect 
from this point of view. Redclyffe admired its 
venerableness anew, the ivy that overran parts 
of It, the marks of age ; and w^ondered at the 
firmness of the institutions which, through all 
the changes that come to man, could have kept 
this house the home of one lineal race for so 
many centuries, — so many, that the absence of 
his own branch from it seemed but a temporary 
visit to foreign parts^ from which he was now 
returned, to be again at home, by the old 
hearthstone. 
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‘‘ But what do I mean to do ? said he to 
himself, stopping short, and stiU looking at the 
old house “ Am I ready to give up all the 
actual life before me, for the sake of taking up 
with what I feel to be a less developed state of 
human hfe ? Would it not be better for me to 
depart now, to turn my back on this flattering 
prospect? I am not fit to be here, — I, so 
strongly susceptible of a newer, more ttimng 
life than these men lead I, who feel that, what- 
ever the thought and cultivation of England 
may be, my own countrymen have gone for- 
ward a long, long march beyond them, not in- 
tellectually, but in a way that gives them a 
further start. If I come back hither, wth the 
purpose to moke myself an Englishman espe- 
cially on Englishman of rank and hereditary 
estate, then for me America has been discovered 
m vain, and the great spirit that has been breathed 
into us is m vam and I am false to it ajl 1 

But again came silently swelling over him 
hke a flood all that ancient peace, and quietude, 
and dignity, which looked so stately and beau 
oful as brooding round the old house all that 
blessed order of ranks, that sweet supenonty, 
and yet with no disclaimer of common brother- 
hood, that existed between the English gentle 
man and his inferiors all that debghtful mter- 
course, so sure of pleasure, so safe from rudeness, 
lowness, xmplcasant mbs, that exists between 
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gentleman and gentleman, where, in public af- 
fairs, all are essentially of one mind, or seem so 
to an Amencan politician, accustomed to the 
fierce conflicts of our embittered parties , where 
life was made so enticing, so refined, and yet 
with a sort of homeliness that seemed to show 
that all Its strength was left behind , that seem- 
ing taking m of all that was desirable m life, 
and all its grace and beauty, yet never giving 
life a hard enamel of over-refinement What 
could there be in the wild, harsh, ill-conducted 
American approach to civilization, which could 
compare with this What to compare with 
this juiciness and richness ? What other men 
had ever got so much out of life as the polished 
and wealthy Englishmen of to-day ? What 
higher part was to be acted than seemed to he 
before him, if he willed to accept it ^ 

He resumed his walk, and, drawing near the 
manor house, found that he was approaching 
another entrance than that which had at first 
admitted him , a very pleasant entrance it was, 
beneath a porch, of antique form, and iv}’'-clad, 
hospitable and inviting , and it being the ap- 
proach from the grounds, it seemed to be more 
appropriate to the residents of the house than 
the other one Drawing near, Redclyffe saw 
that a flight of steps ascended within the porch, 
old looking, much worn , and nothing is more 
suggestive of long time than a flight of worn 
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steps , It mult have taken so many soles, through 
80 many years, to make an impression Judg- 
ing from the make of the outside of the edifice, 
Redclyffe thought that he could make out the 
way fi^m the porch to the hall and library , so 
he determined to enter this way 

There had been, as was not unusual, a little 
shower of ram during the afternoon , and as 
Redclyffe came close to the steps, they were 
gbstemng with the wet. The stones were whit- 
ish, like marble, and one of them bore on it a 
token that made him pause, while a thrill hke 
terror ran through his system For it was the 
mark of a footstep, very dcadedly made ou^ 
and red, hke blood,-— the Bloody footstep,— 
the mark of a foot, which seemed to have been 
slightly impressed into the rock, as if it had been 
a soft substance, at the same time sliding a little, 
and gushmg with blood. The glistening mois- 
ture of which we have spoken made it appear as 
if It were just freshly stamped there , and it sug- 
gested to Redclyffe t fancy the idea, that, im- 
pressed more than two centuries ago, there was 
some charm connected with the mark which kept 
It still fresh, and would continue to do so to the 
end of time It was well that there was no 
spectator there, for the Amencan would have 
blushed to have it known how much this old 
traditionary wonder had affected his imagination 
But, indeed, it was as old as any bugbear of his 
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mind, — as any of those bugbears and private 
terrors which grow up with people, and make 
the dreams and nightmares of childhood, and 
the fever images of mature years, till they haunt 
the deliriums of the dying bed, and after that, 
possibly, are either realized or known no more 
The Doctor’s strange story vividly recurred to 
him, and all the horrors which he had since 
associated with this trace, and it seemed to him 
as if he had now struck upon a bloody track, 
and as if there were other tracks of this super- 
natural foot which he was bound to search out , 
removing the dust of ages that had settled on 
them, the moss and deep grass that had grown 
over them, the forest leaves that might have 
fallen on them m America, — marking out the 
pathway, till the pedestrian lay down m his 
grave 

The foot was issuing from, not entering into, 
the house Whoever had impressed it, or on 
whatever occasion, he had gone forth, and doubt- 
less to return no more. Redclyffe was impelled 
to place his own foot on the track ; and the 
action, as it were, suggested in itself strange 
ideas of what had been the state of mind of the 
man who planted it there , and he felt a strange, 
vague, yet strong surmise of some agony, some 
terror and horror, that had passed here, and 
would not fade out of the spot While he was 
in these musmgs, he saw Lord Braithwaite look- 
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ing at him through the glass of the porch, with 
fixed, cunous eyes and a smile on his face. On 
perceiving that RedclyfFe was aware of his pre- 
sence he came forth without appearing m the 
least disturbed 

“ What think you of the Bloody Footstep ? 
asked he 

" It seems to me, undoubtedly, said Red- 
clyffe, stooping to examine it more closely, “a 
good thing to make a legend out of and, like 
most legendary lore, not capable of bearing close 
examination I should decidedly say that the 
Bloody Footstep is a natural reddish stain m 
the stone 

* Do you think so, indeed ? rgoined his 
Lordship “ It may be but in that case, if not 
the recoil of an actual deed, — of a foot stamped 
down there in guilt and agony, and ooxing out 
with unwipeupablc blood, — we may consider 
it as prophetic — as foreboding, from the time 
when the stone was squared and smoothed, and 
laid at this threshold, that a fatal footstep was 
really to be impressed here 

“ It IS an ingenious supposition, said Rcd- 
clyffe. “ But is there any sure knowledge that 
the prophecy you suppose has yet been ful- 
filled? 

If not, It might yet be in the future, said 
Lord Braithwaite "But I think there are 
enough in the records of this family to proye 
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that there did one cross this threshold in a bloody 
agony, who has since returned no more Great 
seekings, I have understood, have been had 
throughout the world for him, or for any sign 
of him, but nothing satisfactory has been heard ” 

‘‘ And it is now too late to expect it,” ob- 
served the American 

“ Perhaps not,” replied the nobleman, with 
a glance that Redclyffe thought had peculiar 
meaning in it “Ah * it is very' curious to see 
what turnings up there are in this world of old 
circumstances that seem buried forever, how 
things come back, like echoes that have rolled 
away among the hills and been seemingly hushed 
forever We cannot tell when a thing is rca-lly 
dead, it comes to life, perhaps in its old shape, 
perhaps in a new and unexpected one , so that 
nothing really vanishes out of the vorld I 
wish It did ” 

The conversation now ceased, and Redclyffe 
entered the house, where he amused himself for 
some time in looking at the ancient hall, with 
Its gallery, its armor, and its antique fireplace, 
on the hearth of which burned a genial fire. 
He wondered whether in that fire was the con- 
tinuance of that custom which the Doctor’s leg- 
end spoke of, and whether the flame had been 
kept up there two hundred years, in expectation 
of the wanderer’s return It might be so, al- 
though the climate of England made it a natural 
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custom enough, m a large and damp old room, 
into which many doors opened, both from the 
extenor and intenorof the mansion , but it was 
pleasant to think the custom a traditionary one, 
and to fancy that a booted figure, enveloped m 
a cloak, might still amve and fling open the 
veiling cloak, throw off the sombre and droop- 
ing-bnramed hat, and show features that were 
similar to those seen in pictured faces on the 
walls Was he himself — in another guise, as 
Lord Braithwaite had been eaying — that long- 
expected one ? Was his the echoing tread that 
had been heard so long through the ages — so 
far through the wide world — approaching the 
blood-stained threshold? 

With such thoughts or dreams (for they were 
hardly sincerely enough entertained to be called 
thoughts), Redclyfie spent the day , a strange, 
delicious day, m spite of the sombre shadows 
that enveloped it- He fanned himself strangely 
wonted, already, to the house, as if his every 
part and peculiarity had at once fitted into its 
nooks, and comers, and crannies but, mdeed, 
his mobile nature and active fancy were not en- 
tirely to be trusted in this matter it was, per- 
haps, his Amcncan faculty of making himself at 
home anywhere, that he mistook for the feeling 
of bemg peculiarly at home here 
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R EDCLYFFE was now established in the 
great house Inch had been so long and 
so singularly an object of interest with 
him. With his customary impressibility by the 
influences around him, he begun to take in the 
circumstances, and to understand them by more 
subtile tokens than he could uell explain to 
himself There was the steward,’ or w'hatever 
was his precise office , so quiet, so subdued, so 
nervous, so strange ' What had been this man’s 
history ? What w'as now' the secret of his daily 
life? There he w'as, creeping stealthily up and 
down the staircases, and about the passages of 
the house , ahvays as if he w'ere afraid of meet- 
ing somebody On seeing Redclyffe in the 
house, the latter fancied that the man expressed 
a kind of interest in his face, but w'hether plea- 
sure or pain he could not w’ell tell , only he 
sometimes found that he w'as contemplating him 
from a distance, or from the obscurity of the 
room m which he sat, or from a corridor, w'hile 
he smoked his cigar on the lawm A great part, 
if not the whole of this, he imputed to his 
knowledge of Redclyffe’s connections w'lth the 
Doctor , but yet this hardly seemed sufficient 
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to account for the pertinacity with which the old 
man haunted hia footsteps — the poor, nervous 
old thing — always near him, or often unex- 
pectedly 80 , and yet apparently not very will- 
ing to hold conversation with him, having no- 
thing of importance to say 

“ Mr Omskirk said Redd) ffe to him, a day 
or two after the commencement of his visit, 
“ how many years have you now been m this 
situation ? 

“ 0,8ir ever since the Doctor s departure for 
America, said Omskirk, * now thirty and five 
years, five months, and three days 

" A long time, said Reddyffe, smiling ‘‘ and 
you seem to keep the account of it very accu- 
rately 

"A very long time your honor said Oms- 
kirk, 80 long, that I seem to have hved one 
life before it began and I cannot think of any 
life than just what I had. My life was broken 
off short in the midst, and what belonged to the 
carher part of it was another man s life this is 
mine. 

It might be a pleasant life enough, I should 
thmk, m this fine old Hail said Reddyffe 
* rather monotonous, however Would you not 
like a relaxation of a few days a pleasure tnp, 
m all these thirty-five years ? You old English- 
men are 80 sturdily faithful to one thing You 
do not resemble my coun trym en in than 
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“ O, none of them ever lived in an old man- 
sion house like this/’ replied Omskirk, “they 
do not know the sort of habits that a man gets 
here They do not know my business either, 
nor any man’s here ” 

“Is )'Our master, then, so difficult?” said 
Redclyffe. 

“ My master ' Who was speaking of him ? ” 
said the old man, as if surprised. “ Ah, I was 
thinking of Doctor Grimshawe. He was my 
master, you know ” 

And Redclyffe was again inconceivably struck 
with the strength of the impression that vas 
made on the poor old man’s mind by the char- 
acter of the old Doctor, so that, after thirty 
years of other service, he still felt him to be the 
master, and could not in the least release him- 
self from those earlier bonds He remembered 
a story that the Doctor used to tell of his once 
recovering a hanged person, and more and more 
came to the conclusion that this was the man ; 
and that, as the Doctor had said, this hold of a 
strong mind over a weak one, strengthened by 
the idea that he had made him, had subjected 
the man to him in a kind of slavery that em- 
braced the soul 

And then, again, the lord of the estate inter- 
ested him greatly, and not unpleasantly. He 
compared what he seemed to be now with what, 
according to all reports, he had been m the past, 
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and could make nothing of it, nor reconcile the 
two characters m the least It seemed os if the 
estate were possessed h) a dciil, — a foul and 
melancholy fiend, — -who resented the attempted 
possession of others by subjecting them to him- 
self One had turned from quiet and sober hab- 
its to reckless dissipation, another had turned 
from the usual ga)et\ of life to recluse habits, 
— and both, apparent!) , b) the same influence , 
at least, so'lt appeared to Redd) ffc, as he insu- 
lated their stor) from all other arcumstanccs, 
and looked at them by one light He even 
thought that he felt a similar influence coming 
over himself even m this little time that he had 
spent here gradual!), should this be his per 
manent residence, — and not so \cr) gradual!) 
either, — there would come its oum indi\ idual 
mode of change over him That quick sugges 
tivc mind would gather the moss and lichens of 
decay Pals) of its powers would probabh be 
the form it would assume He looked back 
through the vanished years to the time which he 
had spent with the old Doctor, and he felt un 
accountably as ifthcm)stcnou5 old man were )ct 
ruling him, as he did m his bo)hood, os if his 
inscrutable, inevitable eye were upon him in all 
his iwoveiwewts wwy, aa if he had guided ever) 
step that he took m coming hither, and were 
stalking mistily before him leading him about 
He somcDmes would gladl) have given up all 
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these wild and enticing prospects, these dreams 
that had occupied him so long, if he could only 
have gone away and looked back upon the house, 
its inmates, and his own recollections no more , 
but there came a fate, and took the shape of the 
old Doctor’s apparition, holding him back 
And then, too, the thought of Elsie had much 
influence in keeping him quietly here , her nat- 
ural sunshine was the one thing that, just now, 
seemed to have a good influence upon the world 
She, too, was evidendy connected with this place, 
and with the fate, whatever it might be, that 
awaited him here The Doctor, the ruler of his 
destiny, had provided her as well as all the rest , 
and from his grave, or wherever he was, he still 
seemed to bring them together 

So here, in this darkened dream, he waited 
for what should come to pass , and daily, when 
he sat down in the dark old library, it was with 
the thought that this day might bring to a close 
the doubt amid which he lived, — might give 
him the impetus to go forward In such a state, 
no doubt, the witchcraft of the place was really 
to be recognized , the old witchcraft, too, of the 
Doctor, which he had escaped by the quick 
ebullition of youthful spirit, long ago, while the 
Doctor lived, but which had been stored up till 
now, till an influence that remained latent for 
years had worked out in active disease He 
held himself open for intercourse with the lord 
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of the mansion , and intercourse of a certain 
nature they certainly had, but not of the kind 
which Redclyffc desired They talked together 
of politics, of the state of the relations between 
England and Amenca, of the court to which 
Redclyffc was accredited sometimes Rcdclyffe 
tried to lead the conversation to the family topics 
nor, in truth, did Lord Braithwaitc seem to de- 
cline hu lead, although it was observable that 
very speedily the conversation would be found 
turned upon some other subject, to which it had 
swerved aside by subtle underhand movements 
Yet Redclyffc was not the less determined, and 
at no distant pvenod, to bring up the subject on 
which hts mind dwelt so much, and have it fairly 
discussed between them 

He was sometimes a Uttlc frightened at the 
position and circumstances in which he found 
himself a great disturbance there was in his be- 
ing, the causes of which he could not trace It 
had an influence on his dreams, through which 
the Doctor seemed to pass continually and 
when he awoke it was often with the sensation 
that he had just the moment before been hold- 
ing conversation with the old man, and that the 
latter — with that gesture of power that he re- 
membered 60 well — had been impressing some 
command upon him but what that command 
was, he could not possibly call to mind He 
wandered among the dork passages of the house, 
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and up Its antique staircases, as if expecting at 
every turn to meet some one who would have 
the word of destiny to say to him When he 
went forth into the park, it was as if to hold an 
appointment with one who had promised to meet 
him there , and he came slowly back, lingering 
and loitering, because* this expected one had 
not yet made himself visible, yet plucked up a 
little alacnty as he drew near the house, because 
the communicant might have arrived m his ab- 
sence, and be waiting for him in the dim library 
It seemed as if he was under a spell , he could 
neither go away nor rest, — nothing but dreams, 
troubled dreams He had ghostly fears, as if 
some one were near him whom he could not make 
out , stealing behind him, and starting away 
when he was impelled to turn round A ner- 
vousness that his healthy temperament had never 
before permitted him to be the victim of, assailed 
him now He could not help imputing it partly 
to the influence of the generations who had left 
a portion of their individual human nature in 
the house, which had become magnetic by them 
and could not rid itself of their presence, in one 
sense , though, in another, they had borne it as 
far off as to where the gray tower of the village 
church rose above their remains 

Again, he was frightened to perceive what 3 
hold the place was gettingupon him , how the ten- 
drils of the ivy seemed to hold him and would 
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not let him go , how natural and homcliLc (gnm 
and sombre as they were) the old doorways and 
apartments were becoming, how in no place 
that he had ever known had he had such a home- 
like fcelmg To be sure, poor fellow, he had 
no earlier home except the almshouse, where his 
recollection of a fireside crowTled by gnm old 
women and pale, sickly children of course never 
allowed him to have the reminiscences of a pn- 
vate, domcsQc home. But then there was the 
Doctor 8 home by the graveyard, and little Elsie, 
his constant playmate? No, even those recol- 
lections did not hold him like this heavy present 
circumstance How should he ever draw him 
scifaway? No, the proud and vivid and active 
prospects that had heretofore spread themselves 
before him, — the stnving to conquer the Strug 
gle, the victory, the defeat, if such it was to 
— the experiences for good or lU, — the life, life, 
life, — all possibility of these was passing from 
him, all that heart\ earnest contest or conimun 
ion of man with man, and leaving him nothing 
but this great sombre shade, this brooding of the 
old family mansion, with its dreary ancestral hall, 
Its mouldy dignity, its life of the past, its fetter- 
ing honor which to accept must bind him hand 
and foot, as Ttspeco all effort, such as he had 
trained himself for, — such os his own country 
offe^ It was not any value for these, — as 
it seemed to RcdclyfFc, — but a witchcraft, an 
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indefinable spell, a something that he could not 
define, that enthralled him, and was now doing 
a work on him analogous to, though different 
fiom, that which was wrought on Omskirk and 
all the other inhabitants, high and low, of this 
old mansion. 

He felt greatly interested m the master of 
the mansion ; although perhaps it was not from 
anything in his nature, but partly because he 
conceived that he himself had a controlling 
power over his fortunes, and likewise from the 
vague perception of this before-mentioned trou- 
ble m him It seemed, whatever it rnight be, 
to have converted an ordinary superficial man 
of the world into a being that felt and suffered 
inwardly, had pangs, fears, a conscience, a sense 
of unseen things It seemed as if underneath 
this manor house were the entrance to the cave 
of Trophonius, one visit to which made a man 
sad forever after , and that Lord Braithwaite 
had been there once, or perhaps went nightly, 
or at any hour. Or the mansion itself was like 
dark-colored expenence, the reality , the point 
of view where things were seen in their true 
lights ; the true world, all outside of which was 
delusion, and here — dreamlike as its structures 
seemed — the absolute truth. All those that 
lived in It were getting to be a brotherhood, 
and he among them , and perhaps before the 
blood-stained threshold would grow up an im- 
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passable bamer, which would cause himself to 
sit down in dreary quiet* like the rest of them 
Redd) fie, as has been intimated, had an 
unavow^ — una^oucd to himself — suspiaon 
that the master of the house chenshed no kindl) 
purpose towards him he had an indistinct feel- 
ing of danger from him he would not ha\c 
been surpnsed to know that he was concocting 
a plot against his life and \tt he did not think 
that Lord Braithwaitc had the slightest hoslil 
\t\ towards him It might make the thing more 
homblc, perhaps but it has been often seen in 
those who poison for the sake of interest, with 
out feelings of personal males olence, that thc> 
do It as kindl) as the nature of the thing will 
permit , the) , poss hU , ma\ c% cn ha\ c a certain 
de g re e of aficction for their MCtims enough to 
induce them to make the last hours of life sweet 
and pleasant, to wind up the fc\er of life with 
a double suppl) of cnjo)abIc throl>s to sweeten 
and delicatcl) fla\or the cup of death that the) 
offer to the lips of him whose life is inconsist- 
ent with some stated ncccssiu of their own 
“ Dear fnend, such a one might sat to the 
fnend whom he rcluctantl) condemned to death, 
“ think not that there is an) liasc malice, any 
desire of pain to thee, that actuates me in this 
thing Heaicn knows, I camesth wish th) 
good But I have well considered the matter, 
— more deeply than thou hast, — and ha%c 
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found that it is essential that one thing should 
be, and essential to that thing that thou, my 
friend, shouldst die Is that a doom which 
even thou wouldst object to with such an end 
to be answered? Thou art innocent; thou art 
not a man of evil life , the worst thing that can 
come of It, so far as thou art concerned, would 
be a quiet, endless repose in yonder churchyard, 
among dust of thy ancestry, with the English 
violets growing over thee there, and the green, 
sweet grass, which thou wilt not scorn to asso- 
ciate with thy dissolving elements, lemember- 
ing that thy forefather owed a debt, for his own 
birth and growth, to this English soil, and paid 
It not, — consigned himself to that rough soil 
of another clime, under the forest leaves Pay 
It, dear friend, without repining, and leave me 
to battle a little longer with this troublesome 
world, and in a few years to rejoin thee, and 
talk quietly over this matter which we are now 
arranging How slight a favor, then, for one 
friend to do another, will seem this that I seek 
of thee 1 ” 

Redclyffe smiled to himself, as he thus gave 
expression to what he really half fancied were 
Lord Braithwaite’s feelings and purposes to- 
wards him , and he felt them in the kindness 
and sweetness of his demeanor, and his evident 
wish to make him happy, combined with his own 
Subtile suspicion of some design with which he 
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had been invited here, or which had grown up 
since he came. 

Whoever has read Italian history must have 
seen such instances of this poisoning without 
mahee or personal ill feehng 

His own pleasant, compamonable, perhaps 
noble traits and qualiDcs may have made a 
favorable impression on Lord Braithwaite, and 
perhaps he regretted the necessity of acting as 
he was about to do, but could not therefore 
weakly reUnquish his deliberately formed design 
And, on his part, Redclyffc bore no malice to- 
wards Lord Bnuthwaitc, but felt really a kindly 
mterest in him, and could he have made him 
happy at any less cost than his own life or 
dearest interests, would perhaps have been glad 
to do 80 He someames felt inchned to re- 
monstrate with him in a friendly way to tell 
him that his intended course was not likely to 
lead to a good result that they had better try 
to arrange the matter on some other basis, and 
perhaps he would not find the American so 
unreasonable as he supposed. 

All this It will be understood was the mere 
dreamv supposition of Redclyffc m the idle- 
ness and languor of the old mansion, letting his 
mmd run at will, and following it into dim 
caves whither it tended. He did not actually 
beheve anvthing of all this unless it be a 
lawyer or a policeman, or some very vulgar 
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natural order of mind, no man really suspects 
another of crime It is the hardest thing in the 
woild for a noble nature — the hardest and the 
most shocking — to be convinced that a fellow 
being IS going to do a wrong thing, and the 
consciousness of one’s own inviolability renders 
It still more difficult to believe that one’s self 
IS to be the object of the wrong What he had 
been fancying looked to him like a romance. 
The strange part of the matter was, what sug- 
gested such a romance in regard to his kind 
and hospitable host, who seemed to exercise the 
hospitality of England vith a kind of refine- 
ment and pleasant piquancy that came from his 
Italian mixture of blood ^ Was there no spir- 
itual whisper here? 

So the time wore on ; and Redclyffe began to 
be sensible that he must soon decide upon the 
course that he was to take , for his diplomatic 
position waited foi him, and he could not loiter 
many days more away in this half-dehcious, half- 
painful reverie and quiet m the midst of his 
struggling life He was yet as undetermined 
what to do as ever , or, if we may come down 
to the truth, he was perhaps loath to acknow- 
ledge to himself the determination that he had 
actually formed 

One day, at dinner, which now came on after 
candlelight, he and Lord Braithwaite sat to- 
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gcthcr at table, as usual, wh\lc Omsksrk waited 
at the sideboard It was a wild, gusty night, 
m which an autumnal breeze of later autumn 
seemed to have gone astray, and come into 
September intrusively The two friends — for 
such we may call them — had spent a pleasant 
day together, wandering m the grounds, look- 
ing at the old house at all points, going to the 
church, and examining the cross-legged stone 
statues they had ridden, too, and taken a great 
deal of hcalthfril cxerasc, and had now that 
pleasant sense of just weariness enough which it 
13 the boon of the climate of England to mate 
and permit men to take, Redclv ffe ivas m one 
of his most genial moods, and Lord Braithwaitc 
seemed to be the same, so kindly they were 
both disposed to one another, that the Amencan 
felt that he might not longer refrain from giv- 
mg his friend some light upon the character m 
which he appeared, or in which, at least, he had 
it at his option to appear Lord Braithwaite 
might or might not know it already , but at all 
events It was his duty to tell him, or to take his 
leave, having thus far neither gamed nor sought 
anything from their connection which would 
tend to forward his pursuit — should he dcade 
to undertake it. 

When the cheerful fire the rare wine, and the 
good fare had put them both mto a good phy- 
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sical state, Reddy fFe said to Lord Braithwaite, 

“ There is a matter upon which I have been 
some time intending to speak to you.” 

Braithwaite nodded 

“ A subject,” continued he, “ of interest to 
both of us. Has it ever occurred to you, from 
the identity of name, that I may be really, what 
we have jokingly assumed me to be, — a rela- 
tion ? ” 

“It has,” said Lord Braithwaite readily 
enough. “ The family would be proud to ac- 
knowledge such a kinsman, whose abilities and 
political rank would add a public lustre that it 
has long wanted.” 

Redclyffe bowed and smiled. 

“You know, I suppose, the annals of your 
house,” he continued, “and have heard how, 
two centuries ago, or somewhat less, there was 
an ancestor who mysteriously disappeared. He 
was never seen again There were tales of pn- 
vate murder, out of which a hundred legends 
have come down to these days, as I have my- ' 
self found, though most of them m so strange 
a shape that I should hardly know them, had I 
not myself a clue ” 

“ I have heard some of these legends,” said 
Lord Braithwaite 

“ But did you ever hear, among them,” asked 
Redclyffe, that the lost ancestor did not really 
die, — was not murdered, — but lived long, 
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though in another hemisphere, — lived long, 
and left heirs behind him ? 

“There is such a legend, said Lord Braith- 
\vaite. 

“ Left posterity, continued Rcdclyffc — “a 
representative of whom is ahvc at this day 
“That I have not known, though I might 
conjecture something like it, said Braithwaite 
The coolness with which he took this per- 
plexed Rcdclyffe He resolved to make tnd at 
once whether it were possible to move him 
“And I have reason to believe, he added, 
“that that representative is myself 

“ Should that prove to be the case, you are 
welcome back to your own, said Lord Braith 
waite quiedy “ It will be a very remarkable 
case, if the proofs for two hundred )ears, or 
thereabouts, can be so distinctly made out os to 
nullify the claim of one whose descent is un 
doubted Yet it is certainly not impossible, 
I suppose It would hardly be fair in me to ask 
what are your proofs, and whether I may sec 
them? 

“ The documents are in the hands of my 
agents m London, replied Rcdclyffe, " and 
seem to be ample among them being a certified 
genealogy from the first emigrant downward, 
without a break, A declaration of two men of 
note among the first settlers, certifying that they 
knew the first emigrant, under a change of 
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'name, to be the eldest son of the house of 
Braithwaite , full proofs, at least on that head ” 
“ You are a lawyer, I believe,” said Braith- 
waite, “ and know better than I what may be 
necessary to prove your claim I will frankly 
own to you, that I have heard, long ago, — as 
long as when my connection with this heredi- 
tary property first began, — that there was sup- 
posed to be an heir extant for a long course of 
years, and that there was no proof that that 
mam line of the descent had ever become ex- 
tinct If these things had come fairly before me, 
and been represented to me with whatever force 
belongs to them, before my accession to the es- 
tate, — these and other facts which I have since 
become acquainted with, — I might have delib- 
erated on the expediency of coming to such a 
doubtful possession The property, I assure 
you, IS not so desirable that, taking all things 
into consideration, it has much increased my 
happiness But, now, here I am, having paid 
a price m a certain way, — which you will un- 
derstand, if you ever come into the property, 
— a price of a nature that cannot possibly be 
refunded It can hardly be presumed that I 
shall see your nght a moment sooner than you 
make it manifest by law.” 

“ I neither expect nor wish it,” replied Red- 
clyffe, “ nor, to speak frankly, am I quite sure 
that you will ever have occasion to defend your 
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title, or to question mmc. When I came hither, 
to be your guest, it was almost with the settled 
purpose never to mention my proofs, rtor to 
secll to make them manifest. That purpose is 
not, I may say, yet relinquished 

“Yet I am to infer from your words that it 
19 shaken ? said Braithwaitc. “ You find the 
estate, then, so delightful, — this life of the old 
manor house so exquisitely agreeable, — this air 
80 cheering, — this moral atmosphere so invig- 
orating, — that your scruples arc about coming 
to an end You think this life of an English- 
man, this fair prospect of a title, to irresistibly 
enticing as to be worth more than your claim, 
in behalf of your American birthright, to a pos- 
sible Presidency 

There was a sort of sneer m this which Red- 
clyffc did not well know how to understand, 
and there was a look on Bnuthwaitc s face, as 
he said it, that made him think of a condemned 
soul, who should be dressed m magnificent 
robes, and surrounded with the mockery of 
state, splendor and happiness, who, if he should 
be congratulated on his fortunate and blissful 
situation would probably wear just such a look, 
and speak m just that tone. He looked a 
moment m Bnuthwartc s face 

No, he replied « I do not think that 
there is much happiness in it. A bnghtcr, 
healthier, more useful, far more sadsfactor), 
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though tumultuous life would await me in my 
own country. But there is about this place a 
strange, deep, sad, brooding interest, which pos- 
sesses me, and draws me to it, and will not let 
me go I feel as if, in spite of myself and my 
most earnest efforts, I were fascinated by some- 
thing in the spot, and must needs linger here, 
and make it my home if I can.” 

“ You shall be welcome ; the old hereditary 
chair will be filled at last,” said Braithwaite, 
pointing to the vacant chair. “ Come, we will 
dnnk to you in a cup of welcome Take the 
old chair now ” 

In half frolic Redclyffe took the chair 
Braithwaite called to Omskirk to bnng a bot- 
tle of a particularly exquisite Italian wine, known 
only to the most deeply skilled in the vintages 
of that country, and which, he said, was oftener 
heard of than seen, — oftener seen than tasted 
Omskirk put it on the table m its original glass, 
and Braithwaite filled Reddy ffe’s glass and his 
own, and raised the latter to his lips, with a 
frank expression of his mobile countenance 
May you have a secure possession of your 
estate,” said he, and live long m the midst of 
your possessions To me, on the whole, it 
seems better than your American prospects ” 
Redclyffe thanked him, and drank off the 
glass of wine, which was not very much to his 
taste ; as new varieties of wine are apt not to 
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be. All the conversation that had passed had 
been in a free, careless sort of way, without ap- 
parently much camestnese m it , for they were 
both men who knew how to keep their more 
senoua parts within them But Redclyffe was 
glad that the explanation was over, and that he 
might now remain at Braithwaite s table, under 
his roof without that uneasy feeling of treachery 
which, whether nghtly or not, had haunted him 
hitherto He felt joyous, and stretched his 
hand out for the bottle which Braithwaite kept 
near himself, instead of passing it 

“You do not yourself do justice to your own 
favonte wine, obsenred Redclyffe, seeing his 
host 3 full glass standing before him. 

“ I have filled again, said Braithwaite care- 
lessly , “ but I know not that I shall venture 
to drink a second glass It is a wine that does 
not bear mixture with other vintages though 
of most genial and admirable qualities when 
taken by itself Dnnk your own, however, 
for It will be a rare occasion indeed that would 
mducc me to offer you another bottle of thm 
rare stock. 

Redclyffe sipped his second glass, endeavor- 
ing to find out what was this subtile and pecul 
lar flavor that hid itself so, and yet seemed on 
the point of revealing itself It h^, he thought, 
a singular effect upon his faculties, quickemng 
and makmg them active, and causing him to 
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feel as if he were on the point of penetrating 
rare mysteries, such as men’s thoughts are 
always hoveling lound, and always returning 
from Some strange, vast, sombre, mysterious 
truth, which he seemed to have searched for 
long, appeared to be on the point of being re- 
vealed to him , a sense of something to come, 
something to happen that had been waiting 
long, long to happen ; an opening of doors, a 
drawing away of veils , a lifting of heavy, mag- 
nificent curtains, whose dark folds hung before 
a spectacle of awe ; — it was like the verge of 
the grave. Whether it was the exquisite wine 
of Braithwaite, or whatever it might be, the 
American felt a strange influence upon him, as 
if he were passing through the gates of eternity, 
and finding on the other side the revelation of 
some secret that had greatly perplexed him on 
this side He thought that Braithwaite’s face 
assumed a strange, subtile smile, — not mali- 
cious, yet crafty, triumphant, and at the same 
time terribly sad , and with that perception his 
senses, his life, welled away, and left him m 
the deep ancestral chair at the board of Braith- 
waite 
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W HEN avi-akc,* or beginning to aival^e, 
he lay for tome time in amaxe, not 
a disagreeable one, but thoughts were 
running to and fro m his mind, all mixed and 
jumbl^ together Reminiscences of carl) dajs, 
even those that were Prcadamite, refemng, we 
mean, to those times in the almshouse which 
he could not at ordinary omes remember at all , 
but now there teemed to be visions of old wo- 
men and men, and pallid girls, and little dirt) 
boys, which could only be referred to that epoch 
Also, and most \mdly, there \ras the old Doc 
tor, with his sternness, his fierceness, his m)s- 
ttry , suid all that happened since, pla)nng phan- 
tasmagona before his yet unclosed eyes, nor, 
80 mysterious was his state, did he know, when 
he should unclose those lids, where he should 
find himself He was content to let the world 
go on in this way, as long as it would, and 
therefore did not hurry, but rather kept back 
the proofs of awakening willing to look at the 
scenes that were unrolling for his amusement, 
as It seemed and willing, too to keep it uncer- 
tain whether he were not back m America, and 
in his boyhood, and all other subsequent im- 
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pressions a dream or a prophetic vision. But 
at length something stirring near him, — or 
whether it stirred, or whether he dreamed it, he 
could not quite tell, — but the uncertainty im- 
pelled him, at last, to open his eyes, and see 
whereabouts he was 

Even then he continued in as much uncer- 
tainty as he was before, and lay with marvellous 
quietude in it, trying sluggishly to make the 
mystery out It was in a dim, twilight place, 
wherever it might be , a place of half-awakeness, 
where the outlines of things were not well de- 
fined , but It seemed to be a chamber, antique 
and vaulted, narrow and high, hung round with 
old tapestry Whether it were morning or mid- 
day he could not tell, such was the character of 
the light, nor even where it came from , for there 
appeared to be no windows, and yet it was not 
apparently artificial light, — nor light at all, in- 
deed, but a gray dimness It was so like his 
own half-awake state that he lay m it a longer 
time, not incited to finish his awaking, but in a 
languor, not disagreeable, yet hanging heavily, 
heavily upon him, like a dark pall It was, in 
fact, as if he had been asleep for years, or cen- 
turies, or till the last day was dawning, and then 
was collecting his thoughts m such slow fashion 
as would then be likely 

Again that noise, — a little, low, quiet sound, 
as of one breathing somewhere near him. The 
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whole thing was very much like that incident 
which introduced him to the Hospital, and his 
first coming to his senses there , and he almost 
fanned that some such acadent must again have 
happened to him, and that when his sight cleared 
he should agam behold the venerable figure of 
the pensioner With this idea he let his head 
steady itself and it seemed to him that its diz- 
ziness must needs be the result of verv long and 
deep sleep What if it were the sleep of a cen- 
tury ? What if all things that were extant when 
he went to sleep had passed away, and he was 
waking now m another epoch of time ? Where 
was Amcnca, and the republic m which he hoped 
for such great things? Where England? had 
she stood it better than the republic ? Was the 
old Hospital etiU in being, — although the good 
Warden must long smcc have passed out of his 
warm and pleasant life ? And himself, how came 
he to be preserved ? In what musty old nook, 
had he been put away, where Time neglected 
and Death forgot him, until now he was to get 
up friendless, helpless, — when new heirs had 
come to the estate he was on the point of lay- 
ing claim to, — and go onward through what 
remained of life? Would it not have been better 
to have lived with his contemporaries and to 
be now dead and dust with them ? Poor, petty 
interests of a day, how slight 1 

Agam the noise, — a little stir, a sort of quiet 
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moan, or something that he could not quite de- 
fine ; but It seemed, whenever he heard it, as if 
some fact thrust itself through the dream-work 
with which he was circumfused , something alien 
to his fantasies, yet not powerful enough to dis- 
pel them It began to be irksome to him, this 
little sound of something near him , and he 
thought, in the space of another hundred years, 
if It continued, he should have to arouse him- 
self and see what it was But, indeed, there was 
something so cheering m this long repose, — 
this rest from all the troubles of earth, which it 
sometimes seems as if only a churchyard bed 
would give us, — that he wished the noise would 
let him alone But his thoughts were gradually 
getting too busy for this slumberous state. He 
begun, perforce, to come nearer actuality The 
strange question occurred to him. Had any time 
at all passed ? Was he not still sitting at Lord 
Braithwaite’s table, having just now quaffed a 
second glass of that rare and curious Italian 
wine? Was it not affecting his head very 
strangely, — so that he was put out of time, as 
It were ? He would rally himself, and try to 
set his head right with another glass He must 
be still at table, for now he remembered he had 
not gone to bed at all ^ 

Ah, the noise ' He could not bear it , he 
would awake now, now ' — silence it, and then 
to sleep again In fact, he started up ; started 
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to his feet, m puzzle and perplexity, and stood 
gazing around him, with swimming bram It 
was an antique room which he did not at all 
rccogmze, and, indeed, in that dim twilight — 
which how It came he could not tell — he could 
scarcely discern what were its distinguishing 
marks But he seemed to be sensible, that, m 
a high-backed chair, at a httlc distance from 
him, sat a figure m a long robe a figure of a 
man with snow-white hair and a long beard who 
seemed to be gazing at him quietly, as if he had 
been gazing a hundred years I know not what 
It was, but there was an influence as if this old 
man belonged to some other age and category 
of man than he was now amongst. He remem- 
bered the old family legend of the existence of 
an ancestor two or three centuries m age. 

“ It is the old frmily personified thought 
he 

The old figure made no sign, but continued 
to sit gazing at him m so strangely still a man- 
ner that It made Redclyffc shiver with some- 
thing that seemed like afinght There was an 
aspect of long long time about him as if he 
had never been young, or so long ago as when 
the world was young along with him He 
might be the demon of this old house the re- 
presentative of all that happened m it, the gnef, 
the long languor and wearmess of hfe, the deaths 
gathenng them all into himself, and figunng 
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them m furrows, wrinkles, and white hairs, — a 
being that might have been young, when those 
old Saxon timbers were put together, with the 
oaks that were saplings when Ca:sar landed, and 
was in his matunty when the Conqueror came, 
and was now lapsing into extreme age when the 
nineteenth century was elderly. His garb might 
have been of any time, that long, loose robe 
that enveloped him. Redclyfih remained in 
this way, gazing at this aged figure , at first 
without the least wonder, but calmly, as we feel 
in dreams, when, being in a land of enchant- 
ment, we take eveiq'^thing as if it vere a matter 
of course, and feel, by the right of our own 
marvellous nature, on terms of equal kindred 
with all other marvels So it was with him 
when he first became aw^are of the old man, sit- 
ting there wnth that age-long regard directed 
towards him. 

But, by degrees, a sense of wonder had its 
will, and grew, slowdy at first, in Redclyffe’s 
mind, and almost twin-born with it, and grow- 
ing piece by piece, there was a sense of awful 
fear, as his waking senses came slowly back to 
him In the dreamy state, he had felt no fear; 
but, as a waking man, it was fearful to discover 
that the shadowy forms did not fly from his 
awaking eyes He started at last to his feet 
from the low couch on which he had all this 
time been lying 
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" What arc you ? he exclaimed " Where 
am I f 

The old figure mode no answer , nor could 
Reddyffc be quite sure that his voice had any 
effect upon it, though he fanaed ^hat it was 
shaken a little, as if his voice came to it from 
afar But it continued to gaze at him, or at 
least to have its aged face turned towards him 
in the dim light , and this strange composure 
and unapproachableness were very frightful 
As his manhood gathered about his heart, how- 
ever, the Amencan endeavored to shake off 
this besetting fear, or awe, or whatever it was, 
and to bnng himself to a sense of waking things, 
— to burst through the mist and delusive shows 
that bewildered him, and catch hold of a reality 
He stamped upon the floor , it was solid stone, 
the pavement, or oak so old and stanch that it 
resembled it. There was one firm thing there- 
fore. But the contrast between this and the 
slippcnness, the unaccountableness, of the rest 
of his position, made him the more sensible of 
the Utter He made a step towards the old fig- 
ure , another another He was face to face 
with him, within a yard of distance. He saw 
the famt movement of the old man s breath , he 
sought, through the twilight of the room, some 
glimmer of perception in his eyes, 

“Arc you a Imng man? asked Reddy ffe 
faintly and doubtfully 
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He mumbledj the old figure, some faint 
moaning sound, that, if it were language at all, 
had all the edges and angles worn off it by 
decay, — unintelligible, except that it seemed to 
signify a faint mournfulness and complammg- 
ness of mood ; and then held his peace, contin- 
uing to gaze as before. Redclyffe could not 
bear the awe that filled him, while he kept at a 
distance, and, coming desperately forward, he 
stood close to the old figure ; he touched his 
robe, to see if it were real , he laid his hand 
upon the withered hand that held the staff, m 
which he now recognized the very staff of the 
Doctor’s legend His fingers touched a real 
hand, though bony and dry as if it had been in 
the grave 

“ Then you are real ? ” said Redclyffe doubt- 
fully 

The old figure seemed to have exhausted it- 
self — Its energies, what there were of them — 
in the effort of making the unintelligible commu- 
nication already vouchsafed Then he seemed 
to lapse out of consciousness, and not to know 
what was passing, or to be sensible that any per- 
son was near him But Redclyffe was now re- 
suming his firmness and daylight consciousness 
even in the dimness He ran over all that he 
had heard of the legend of the old house, rap- 
idly considering whether there might not be 
something of fact m the legend of the undying 
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old man , whether, as told or whispered in the 
chimney comers, it might not be an instance of 
the mystenous, the half-spintual mode in which 
actual truths communicate thcmschcs impcr- 
fectl) through a medium that gi\ cs them the 
aspect of falsehood Something m the atmo- 
sphere of the house made its inhabitants and 
naghbors dimlj aware that there was a secret 
resident , it was b) a language not audible, but 
of impression , there could not be such a secret 
in its recesses v.nthout making itself sensible 
This legend of the undoing one translated it to 
vulgar apprehension He remembered those 
early legends, told b) the Doctor, in his child 
hood , he seemed impcrftal) and doubtfull) 
to see t\hatwaa their true meaning and how 
taken tnght, the) had a rca!it},and were the 
crafal) concealed histoiy of his oun wrongs, 
suffenngs, and revenge And this old man ! 
who was he? He joined the Warden s account 
of the famil) to the Doctors legends He 
could not believe, or take thoroughlj in, the 
strange surmise to which the) led him , but, b) 
an irresistible impulse, he acted on it 

* Sir EduTird Rcdcl)frc ’ he exclaimed 
‘‘Ha’ who speaks tome? exclaimed the 
old man, in a startled voice, like one who hears 
himself called at an unexpected moment 
“ Sir Edward Redd) ffc, repeated Redd) ffc, 
“ I bnng you news of Norman Oglethorpe 1 * 
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“ The villain t the tyrant i mercy * mercy ' 
save me ' ” cried the old man, m most violent 
emotion of terror and rage intermixed, that 
shook his old frame as if it would be shaken 
asunder He stood erect, the picture of ghastly 
horror, as if he saw before him that stern face 
that had thrown a blight over his life, and so 
fearfully avenged, from youth to age, the crime 
that he had committed. The effect, the passion, 
was too much, — the terror with which it smote, 
the rage that accompanied it, blazed up for a 
moment with a fierce flame, then flickered and 
went out. He stood tottering , Redclyffe put 
out his hand to support him , but he sank down 
m a heap on the floor, as if a thing of dry bones 
had been suddenly loosened at the joints, and 
fell in a rattling heap.** 
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R EDCL”\ FFr, apparcnt]\, had not com- 
municated to his agent in London his 
“ change of address, when he left the 
Warden s residence to a^^ail himself of the hos- 
pitalit) of Craithwaitc Hall for letters am\ed 
for him, from his o\\ n counm , both pn\ ate and 
with the sea! of state upon them one among 
the rest that bore on the cn\ elope the name of 
the President of the United States 1 he good 
Warden wTiS impressed with great respect for so 
distinguished a signature, and, not knowing but 
that the welfare of the Republic (for which he 
had an Englishman s contemptuous interest) 
might be in\ oK cd in its carh dcli\ er> at its de- 
stination, he determined to ndc over to Braith 
waitc Hall, call on his fnend, and deliver it with 
his own hand With this purpose he mounted 
his horse, at the hour of his usual morning ndc, 
and set forth , and, before reaching the \illagc, 
saw a figure before him which he recognized as 
that of the pensioner * 

"Soho' whither go )ou, old fnend? said 
the Warden, drawing his bndlc as he came up 
with the old man 

"To Bralthwaitc Hall sir, said the pen- 
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sioner, who continued to walk diligently on ; 
“ and I am glad to see your honor (if it be so) 
on the same errand ” 

“Why so?” asked the Warden “You 
seem much in earnest Why should my visit 
to Braithwaite Hall be a special cause of rejoi- 
cing ? ” 

“ Nay,” said the pensioner, “ your honor is 
specially interested in this young American, 
who has gone thither to abide , and when one 
IS in a strange country he needs some guidance 
My mind is not easy about the young man.” 

“ Well,” said the Warden, smiling to himself 
at the old gentleman's idle and senile fears, 
“ 1 commend your diligence on behalf of your 
friend ” 

He rode on as he spoke, and deep in one of 
the woodland paths he saw the flutter of a wo- 
man’s garment, and, greatly to his surprise, over- 
took Elsie, who seemed to be walking along 
with great rapidity, and, startled by the approach 
of hoofs behind her, looked up at him, with a 
pale cheek 

“ Good-morning, Miss Elsie,” said the War- 
den “You are taking a long walk this morn- 
ing I regret to see that I have fnghtened 
you ” 

“ Pray, whither are you going ? ” said she 

“ To the Hall,” said the Warden, wondering 
at the abrupt question. 
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" Ah, sir, exclaimed Elsie “ for Heaven s 
sake, pray insist on seeing Mr RedclyfFe, — 
take no excuse I There are reasons for it 

“ Certainly, fair lady responded the War- 
den, wondering more and more at this injunc- 
tion from such a source. “ And when I see this 
fasanating gentleman, pray what message am 
I to give him from Miss Elsie, — who, more- 
over, seems to be on the eve of visiting him in 
person? 

* See him I ace him 1 Only sec him I said 
Elsie, with passionate earnestness, “ and m haste I 
Sec him now ! 

She waved him onward as she spoke, and 
the Warden greatly commoted for the nonce, 
comphed with the maiden s fantasy so far as to 
nde on at a quicker pace uneasily marvelling 
at what could have aroused this usually shy 
and reserved girl s nervousness to such a pitch. 
The madent served at all events to titillate his 
Enghsh sluggishness so that he approached 
the avenue of the old Hall with a vague expec- 
tation of something that had happened there, 
though he knew not of what nature it could 
possibly be. However, he rode round to the 
• side entrance, by which horsemen generally en- 
tered the honsc, and, a groom approaching to 
take hia bndle he ahghtcd and approached the 
door I know not whether it were anything 
more than the glistening moisture common m 
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an English autumnal morning , but so it was, 
that the trace of the Bloody Footstep seemed 
fresh, as if it had been that very night imprinted 
anew, and the cnme made all over again, with 
fresh guilt upon somebody’s soul 

When the footman came to the door, respon- 
sive to his ring, the Warden inquired for Mr 
Redclyffe, the American gentleman. 

“ The American gentleman left for London 
early this morning,” replied the footman, in a 
matter-of-fact way. 

“ Gone * ” exclaimed the Warden “ This is 
sudden , and strange that he should go without 
saying good-by. Gone > ” and then he remem- 
bered the old pensioner’s eagerness that the 
Warden should come here, and Elsie’s strange 
injunction that he should insist on seeing Red- 
clyffe. “ Pray, is Lord Braithwaite at home ? ” 
“ I think, sir, he is in the library,” said the 
servant, “ but will see , pray, sir, walk m.” 

He returned in a moment, and ushered the 
Warden through passages with which he was 
familiar of old, to the library, where he found 
Lord Braithwaite sitting with the London news- 
paper in his hand He rose and welcomed his 
guest with great equanimity 

To the Warden’s inquiries after Redclyffe 
Lord Braithwaite replied that his guest had that 
morning left the house, being called to London 
by letters from America , but of what nature 
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Lord Braith^Tute Vr’aa unable to say, except that 
they seemed to be of ui^cncy and importance 
The Warden a further int^umcs, which he pushed 
as far as was decorous, cliatcd nothing more 
than this , and he was prepanng to take his 
leave, not seeing an} reason for insisting (ac- 
cording to Elsie 8 desire) on the impossibility 
of seeing a man who was not there, — nor, 
indeed, any reason for so doing And }Ct it 
seemed very strange that Rcdclyffe should have 
gone so unccrcmoniousl} i nor was he half sat- 
isfied, though he knew not v hy he should be 
otherwise 

“ Do you happen to know Mr Rcdclyffe s 
address in London ? asked the Warden 
“ Not at all, said Braithwaitc “ But I pre- 
sume there is courtes} enough m the Amcncan 
character to impel him towntc to me or both 
of us, within a day or two telling us of his 
whereabouts and whatabouts Should }ou know, 
1 beg you will let me know for I have really 
been pleased with this gentleman, and should 
have been glad could he have favored me with 
a somewhat longer visit 

There was nothing more to be said and the 
Warden took his leave, and was about mount- 
ing hiB horse, when he beheld the pensioner ap- 
proaching the house, and he remained standing 
until he should come up 

“You are too late, said he, as the old man 
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drew near. “ Our friend has taken French 
leave ” 

“ Mr. Warden,” said the old man solemnly, 
“ let me pray you not to give him up so easily. 
Come with me into the presence of Lord Braith- 
waite ” 

The Warden made some objections , but the 
pensioner’s manner was so earnest, that he soon 
consented , knowing that the strangeness of his 
sudden return might well enough be put upon 
the eccentricities of the pensioner, especially as 
he was so well known to Lord Braithwaite He 
accordingly again rang at the door, which being 
opened by the same stolid footman, the War- 
den desired him to announce to Lord Braithwaite 
that the Warden and a pensioner desired to see 
him He soon returned, with a request that 
they would walk m, and ushered them again to 
the library, where they found the master of the 
house in conversation with Omskirk at one end 
of the apartment, — a whispered conversation, 
which detained him a moment, after their ar- 
rival The Warden fancied that he saw in old 
Omskirk’s countenance a shade more of that 
mysterious horror which made him such a bug- 
bear to children , but when Braithwaite turned 
from him and approached his visitors, there was 
no trace of any disturbance, beyond a natural 
surpnse to see his good friend the Warden so 
soon after his taking leave ^ 
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“ I sec you are surpnscd, said the latter 
“ But you must lay the blame, if any, on our 
good old friend here, who, for some reason, best 
known to himself, insisted on having my com- 
pany here. 

Braithwaite looked to the old pensioner, with 
a questioning look, as if good humorcdly ()et 
not as if he cared much about it) asking for an 
explanation As Omskirk was about leaving the 
room, having remained till this time, with that 
nervous look which distinguished him gazing 
towards the part) , the pensioner made him a 
sign, which he obeyed as if compelled to do so 

“ Well, my friend, said the Warden, some- 
what impatient of the aspect m which he him- 
self appeared, “ I beg of you, explain at once to 
Lord Braithwaite why you have brought me 
back in this strange way 

“ It IS, said the pensioner quietly, “ that in 
your presence I request him to allow me to see 
Mr Rcddvffc. 

“Why, my fhend, said Braithwaite, “how 
can I show you a man who has left my house, 
and whom, in the chances of this life, I am not 
very likely to sec again, though hospitably de- 
suous of so doing? 

Here ensued a laughing sort of colloquy be- 
tween the Warden and Braithwaite, in which 
the former jocosely excused himself for having 
yielded to the whim of the pensioner, and rc- 
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turned with him on an errand which he well 
knew to be futile 

“ I have long been aware,” he said apart, in 
a confidential way, “ of something a little awi*}^ 
in our old friend’s mental system You will 
excuse him, and me for humoring him.” 

“ Of course, of course,” said Biaithwaite, in 
the same tone “ I shall not be moved by any- 
thing the old fellow can say ” 

The old pensioner, meanwhile, had been, as it 
were, heating up, and gathering himself into a 
mood of energy which those who saw him had 
never before witnessed in his usually quiet per- 
son He seemed somehow to grow taller and 
larger, more impressive At length, fixing his 
eyes on Lord Braithwaite, he spoke again 

“ Dark, murderous man ' ” exclaimed he 
“Your course has'^iot been unwatched, the se- 
crets of this mansion are not unknown For 
two centuries back they have been better known 
to them who dwell afar oflT than to those resi- 
dent within the mansion. The foot that made 
the Bloody Footstep has returned from its long 
wanderings, and if passes on, straight as destiny, 
— sure as an avenging Providence, — to the 
punishment and destruction of those who incur 
retnbution ” 

N 

“ Here is an odd kind of tragedy,” said Lord 
Braithwaite, with a scornful smile “ Come, my 
old friend, lay aside this vein, and talk sense.” 
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“ Not thus do you escape jour penalty, hard- 
ened and crafty one I exclaimed the pensioner 
“ I demand of you, before this worthy Warden, 
access to the secret ways of this mansion, of 
which thou dost unjustly retain possession. I 
shall disclose what for centuries has remained 
hidden, — ^thc ghostly secrets that this house 
hides 

“ Humor him, whispered the Warden, “ and 
hereafter I will take care that the exuberance 
of our old fnend shall be duly restrained. He 
shall not trouble you again 

Lord Braithwaitc, to say the truth, appeared 
a little flabbergasted and disturbed by these latter 
expressions of the old gentleman He hesitated, 
turned pale , but at last, recovering from his mo- 
mentary confusion and irresolution, he replied, 
with apparent carelessness — 

“ Go wherever you will, old gentleman The 
house IS open to you for this time. If ever you 
have another opportunity to disturb it, the fault 
will be nunc, 

“ Follow, sir, said the pensioner, turning to 
the Warden , " follow, maiden 1 * Now shall a 
great mystery b^n to be revealed 

So saying he led the way before them, pass- 
ing out of the hall, not by the doorway, but 
through one of the oaken panels of the wall 
which admitted the party into a passage which 
seemed to pass through the thickness of the wall, 
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and was lighted by interstices through which 
shone gleams of light. This led them into what 
looked like a little vestibule, or circular room, 
which the Warden, though deeming himself 
many years familiar with the old house, had 
never seen before, any more than the passage 
which led to it. To his surprise, this room was 
not vacant, for in it sat, in a large old chair, 
Omskirk, like a toad in its hole, like some wild, 
fearful creature in its den, and it was now partly 
understood how this man had the possibility of 
suddenly disappearing, so inscrutably, and so in 
a moment , and, when all quest for him was 
given up, of as suddenly appearing again. 

“ Ha ' ” said old Omskirk, slowly rising, as 
at the approach of some event that he had long 
expected “ Is he coming at last? ” 

“ Poor victim of another's iniquity,” said 
the pensioner “ Thy release approaches. Re- 
joice' ” 

The old man arose with a sort of trepidation 
and solemn joy intermixed in his manner, and 
bowed reverently, as if there were m what he 
heard more than other ears could understand 
in it 

“ Yes , I have waited long,” replied he 
“ Welcome, if my release is come ” 

“Well,” said Lord Braithwaite scornfully 
“ This secret retreat of my house is known to 
many. It was the priest’s secret chamber when 
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It was dangerous to be of the old and true rc- 
bgion, here m England There is no longer 
any use m concealing this place and the War- 
den, or any man, might have seen it, or any of 
the cunosiOes of the old hereditary house, if 
desirous so to do 

“Aha I son of Behai ’ quoth the pensioner 
“And this, too ! 

He took three paces from a certain point of 
the wall, which he seemed to know, and stooped 
to pres? upon the floor The Warden looked 
at Lord Braithwmte, and saw that he had grown 
deadly pale. What his change of cheer might 
bode, he could not guess but, at the pressure 
of the old pensioner s finger, the floor, or a seg- 
ment of It, rose like the lid of a box, and dis- 
covered a small darksome pair of stairs within 
which burned a lamp lighting it downward, like 
the steps that descend into a sepulchre. 

“ Follow, said he to those who looked on, 
wondering 

And he began to descend Lord Braithwaite 
saw him disappear, then frantically followed, the 
Warden next, and old Omskirk took his place 
m the rear, like a man following his inevitable 
destiny At the bottom of a winding descent, 
that seemed deep and remote, and far withm, 
they came to a door, which the pensioner pressed 
with a spnng and, passing through the space 
that disclosed itself, the whole party followed, 
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and found themselves m a small, gloomy room. 
On one side of it was a couch, on which sat 
Redclyffe , face to face with him was a white- 
haired figure in a chair 

“ You are come > ” said Redclyffe solemnly. 
“ But too late ' ” 

“ And yonder is the coffer, ” said the pen- 
sioner “ Open but that, and our quest is 
ended.” 

“ That, if I mistake not, I can do,” said Red- 
, clyffe. 

He drew forth — what he had kept all this 
time, as something that might yet reveal to him 
the mystery of his birth — the silver key that 
had been found by the grave m far New Eng- 
land, and applying it to the lock, he slowly 
turned it on the hinges, that had not been turned 
for two hundred years All — even Lord Braith- 
waite, guilty and shame-stricken as he felt — 
pressed forward to look upon what was about 
to be disclosed What were the wondrous con- 
tents ? The entire, mysterious coffer was full 
of golden ringlets, abundant, clustenng through 
the whole coffer, and living with elasticity, so as 
immediately, as it were, to flow over the sides 
of the coffer, and nse in large abundance from 
the long compression Into this — by a mir- 
acle -of natural production which was known like- 
wise in other cases — into this had been re- 
solved the whole bodily substance of that fair 
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and unfortunate being, known so long m the 
legends of the family as the Beauty of the 
Golden Locks As the pensioner looked at this 
strange sight, — the lustre of the prcaous and 
miraculous hair gleaming and glistening, and 
seeming to add light to the gloomy room, — 
he took from his breast pocket another lock of 
hair, m a locket, and compared it, before their 
faces, with that which brimmed over from the 
coffer 

“ It IS the same ’ said he. 

“ And who arc you that know it ? asked 
Redclyffe, surprised 

“ He whose ancestors taught him the secret 
— who has had it handed down to him these 
two centunes, and now only with regret yields 
to the necessity of making it known 

“You are the heir! said Redclyffe. 

In that gloomy room, beside the dead old 
man, they looked at him, and saW a dignity 
beaming on him, covenng his whole figure, that 
broke out like a lustre at the close of day 
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CHAPTER I 

1 The MS give* the following alternative open- 
ing* “Early m the pretent ctntur) j “Soon after 
the Revolution} “Many yean ago 

2 Throughout the first four page* of the MS the 
Doctor u called ‘Ormskirk, and m an earlier draft 
of this portion of the romance, “Ethercdgc. 

3 Authtr t n^te — “Cni*ty Hannah is a mixture 
of Indian and negro 

4, Aktbir s nate — “ It i* understood from the first 
that the children are not brother and sister — Deicnbe 
the children with really childish traits, quarrelling, be> 
mg naughty, etc— The Doctor should occasionally 
beat Ned in course of instruction 

5 In order to show the manner in which Haw- 
thorne would modify a passage, which was neverthe- 
less to be left substantially the same, 1 subjoin here a 
desenpuon of this gravejTird as it appears in the earlier 
draft “ The graveyard (we are sorry to have to treat 
of such a disagreeable piece of ground, but everybody’s 
business centre* there at one time or another) was the 
molt annent in the town The dust of the original 
Englishmen had become mcorporated with the soil of 
those Englishmen whose immediate prcdeccsson had 
been resolved into the earth about the country churches, 
— the little Norman, square, battlemcnted stone towers 
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of the villages in the old land, so that in this point of 
view, as holding bones and dust of the first ancestors, 
this graveyard was more English than anything else in 
town There had been hidden from sight many a 
broad, bluflF visage of husbandmen that had ploughed 
the real English soil , there the faces of noted men, 
now known in history , there many a personage whom 
tradition told about, making wondrous qualities of 
strength and courage for him , — all these, mingled 
with succeeding generations, turned up and battened 
down again with the sexton’s spade, until every blade 
of grass was human more than vegetable, — for an 
hundred and fifty years will do this, and so much time, 
at least, had elapsed since the first little mound was 
piled up in the virgin soil Old tombs there were, too, 
with numerous sculptures on them, and quaint, mossy 
gravestones , although all kinds of monumental ap- 
pendages were of a date more recent than the time of 
the first settlers, who had been content with wooden 
memorials, if any, the sculptor’s art not having then 
reached New England Thus rippled, surged, broke 
almost against the house, this dreary graveyard, which 
made the street gloomy, so that people did not like to 
pass the dark, high wooden fence, with its closed gate, 
that separated it from the street And this old house 
was one that crowded upon it, and took up the ground 
that would otherwise have been sown as thickly with 
dead as the rest of the lot, so that it seemed hardly 
possible but that the dead people should get up out of 
their graves, and come in there to warm themselves 
But, in truth, I have never heard a whisper of its being 
haunted ” 
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6 Jutbn- s ntte — “The •piden are affected by 
the weather and tcrve as baromctcn — It shall always 
be a moot point whether the Doctor really believed m 
cobwebs, or was laughing at the credulous, 

7 Autbtr t ntte — “The townspeople arc at war 
with the Doctor — Introduce the Doctor early as a 
smoker, and describe — Tbe result of Crusty Hannah s 
strangely mixed breed should be shown in some strange 
way — Give vivid pictures of the soacty of the day, 
symbolized in the street scenes. 

CHAPTER U 

I Jutbtr s ntte — “Read the whole paragraph be 
fore copying any of it " 

2. Autbtr^s ntte — “Crusty Hannah teaches Elsie 
cunous needlework, etc 

3 These two children arc described as follows in 
an early note of the authorii “The boy had all the 
qualities fitted to excite tenderness in those who had 
the care of him in the first and roost cridcnt pbee, 
on account of hii personal beauty, wbicb was very re 
markable, — the most intelligent and expressive face 
that can be conceived, changing m those early years 
hke an April day, and beautiful in all its changes i dark, 
but of a soft expression kindling, melcmg, glowing, 
laughing} a vaned intclhgcnct, which it was as good as 
a book to read He was quick in all modes of mental 
exeroic quick and strong too, in sensibility} proud, 
and gifted (probably by the arcumilances in which he 
was placed) with an enci^ which the softness and im 
presiibility of his nature needed — As for the little 
gui, all the squalor of the abode served but to set off" 
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her lightsomeness and b) ightsomeness She was a pale, 
large-eyed little thing, and it might have been supposed 
that the air of the house and the contiguity of the burial 
place had a bad effect upon her health Yet I hardly 
think this could have been the case, for she was of a 
very airy nature, dancing and sporting through the house 
as if melancholy had never been made She took all 
kinds of childish liberties with the Doctor, and with 
his pipe, and with everything appertaining to him ex- 
cept his spiders and his cobwebs.” — All of which^oes 
to show that Hawthorne first conceived his characters 
in the mood of the Twice-Told Tales, and then by 
meditation solidified them to the inimitable flesh and 
blood of The House of the Seven Gables and The 
Blithedale Romance 

CHAPTER m 

1 An English church spire, evidently the proto- 
type of this, and concerning which the same legend is 
told, is mentioned in the author’s English Note-Books. 

2 Leicester Hospital, in Warwick, described in 
Our Old Home, is the original of this charity 

3 Autho}''s note , — “^The children find a grave- 
stone with something like a footprint on it ” 

4 Author's note — “Put into the Doctor’s char- 
acter a continual enmity against somebody, breaking 
out in curses of which nobody can understand the ap- 
plication ” 


CHAPTER IV 

I The Doctor’s propensity for cobwebs is ampli- 
fied in the following note for an earlier and somewhat 
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mjldcr \enton of the character “According to him, 
all acicnce \\'as to be renewed and established on a sure 
ground b) no other means than cob%vcbs« The cob- 
web w'as the magic clue by which mankind was to be 
rescued from all rts errors, and guided safely back to 
the right And so he cherished spiders abo\ e all things, 
and kept them spinning spinning awaj thconly textile 
factor) that existed at that epoch in New England 
He distinguished the production of each of hjs ugly 
fnends, and assigned peculiar qualities to each } and be 
bad been for) cars engaged m writing a work on this new 
discos er), in reference to which he had already com 
piled agreat deal of folio manuscript, and hadunguessed 
at resources itHl to come With this suggestue sub- 
jea he interwove alt imaginable learning, collected 
from hii own library, nch in works that few others 
had read, and from that of his beloved Univenity 
crabbed wrth Greek, nch with Latin drawing into 
Itself, like a whirlpool, all that men had thought hith- 
erto, and combining (hem apew in such a way that it 
bad all the charm of a racy onginalit) Then he had 
projects for the cultivation of cobwebs, to which end, 
in the good Doctor's opinion, h secroed desirable to 
devote a certain part of the national meomej and not 
content with this, all pubhe-spinted atizcns would 
probably be induced to devote as much of their time 
and means as they could to the same end According 
to him, there was no such beautiful festoon and drapery 
for the halls of pnnees as ihe spinning of this hereto- 
fore despised and hated insects and by due encourage- 
ment It might be hoped that they would flourish, and 
hang and dangle and wave tnumphant m the breeze, 
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to an extent as yet generally undreamed of And he 
lamented much the destruction that has heretofore 
been wrought upon this precious fabric by the house- 
maid’s broom, and insisted upon by foolish women who 
claimed to be good housewives Indeed, it was the 
general opinion that the Doctor’s celibacy was in great 
measure due to the impossibility of finding a woman 
who would pledge herself to cooperate with him m 
this great ambition of his life, — that of reducing the 
world to a cobweb factory , or who would bind herself 
to let her own drawing-room be ornamented with this 
kind of tapestry But there never was a wife precisely 
fitted for our friend the Doctor, unless it had been 
Arachne herself, to whom, if she could again have been 
restored to her female shape, he would doubtless have 
lost no time in paying his addresses It was doubtless 
the having dwelt too long among the musty and dusty 
clutter and litter of things gone by, that made the 
Doctor almost a monomaniac on this subject There 
were cobwebs in his own brain, and so he saw nothing 
valuable but cobwebs in the world around him, and 
deemed that the march of created things, up to this 
time, had been calculated by foreknowledge to produce 
them ” 

2 Author's note — ‘‘Ned must learn something of 
the characteristics of the "Catechism, and simple cottage 
devotion ” 

CHAPTER V 

1 Author's note — “Make the following scene 
emblematic of the world’s treatment of a dissenter ” 

2 Author's note — “Yankee characteristics should 
be shown in the schoolmaster’s manners ” 
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CHAPTER VI 

1 Jutbtr i n»te — “He hxd a »ort of horror of 
nolencc^ and of the ctnmgenen that it should be done 
to him this aflixted him more thin the blow 

2 Atftbtr^i n*tt —“Joke* occasionally about the 
tchoolmajter’i thmnen and lightness, — how he might 
suspend himself from the spider’s web and swing, etc 

3 Autbtr t nati — “The Doctor and the school- 
master should have much talk about England. 

4. Autbtr s HtU — “The children were at play m 
the churchyard. 

5 Autbtr I ntit — “He mentions that he was 
probably buned m the eburebyard there. 

CHAPTER Vn 

I AiftbtAi ntit — “Perhaps put this namurcly 
not as spoken 

a Authfr^s lutt — “He was pnvitcly mamed to 
the harcss, if she were an heiress They meant to 
kill him in the wood, but, by contnvance, he was hd- 
napped 

3 AMtbfr^snrtt — “They wercpnvatelymirned 

4. Ambfr s HsU — “Old descriptive letters, refer- 
ring to localities as they existed- 

5 Authtr s n*U — “There should be symbols and 
tokens, bmting at the schoolmaster’s disappearance, 
from the first opening of the scene, 

CHAPTER Vm 

I Autbfj^t TifU — “They had got up in remarks 
bly good case that morning 
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2 Author s note — “The stranger may be the fu- 
ture master of the Hospital — Describe the winter 
day ” 

3 Author's note — “Describe him as clerical ” 

4 Author's note — “Represent him as a refined, 
agreeable, genial young man, of frank, kindly, gentle- 
manly manners ” 

5 Alternative reading “ A clergyman ” 

CHAPTER IX 

1. Author's 7iote — “Make the old grave-digger a 
laudator temporis acti^ — especially as to burial customs ” 

2. Instead of “ written,” as in the text, the author 
probably meant to write “ read ” 

3 The MS has “delight,” but “a light” is evi- 
dently intended 

4 Author's note — “ He aims a blow, perhaps with 
his pipe, at the boy, which Ned wards off” 

CHAPTER X 

1 Author's note — “ No longer could play at quar- 
terstaff with Ned ” 

2 Author's note — “Referring to places and peo- 
ple m England the Bloody Footstep sometimes ” 

3 In the original the following occurs, but marked 
to indicate that it was to be omitted “ And kissed his 
hand to her, and laughed feebly , and that was the last 
that she or anybody, the last glimpse they had of Doc- 
tor Grimshawe alive ” 

4 Author’ s notes — “A great deal must be made 
out of the spiders, and their gloomy, dusky, flaunting 
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tapestry A web tcrots the onficc of bis inkstand 
every morning everywhere, indeed, except across the 
tnout of his brandy bottle. — Depict the Doctor in an 
old dressing gown, and a strange sort of a cap, like a 
wizard s, — The two children are witnesses of many 
strange experiments in the study { they see his moods, 
too — The Doctor is supposed to be writing a work 
on the Natural History of Spiders. Perhaps he used 
them as a blind for his real project, and used to bam- 
boozle the learned with pretending to read them pas- 
sages m which great learning seemed to be elaborately 
worked up, crabbed with Greek and Latin, as if the 
topic drew into itself, like a whirlpool, all that men 
thought and knew plans to cultivate cobwebs on a 
large scale- Someames, after overwhebnmg them with 
astonishment in this way, be would burst into one of 
bis laughs Schemes to make the world a robweb 
factory etc etc- Cobwebs in his own brain — Crusty 
Hannah such a mixture of persons and races as could 
be found only at a seaport- There was a rumor that 
the Doctor had murdered a former maid, for having, 
with housewifely mstinct, swept away the cobwebs 
some said that he had her akeleton m a closet. Some 
said that he had strangled a wife with web of the great 
spider — Read the desenpuon of Boltbn Hall, the 
garden, lawn, etc., Aug 8, 53 — Bebbmgton church 
and churchyard, Aug 29, 53 — The Doctor is able 
to love, — able to hatcj two great and rare abilities 
nowadays — Introduce two pine trees, ivy-grown, as at 
Lowwood Hotel July 16, 58 — The family name 
might be Redclyffc. — Thatched cottage, June 22, 55 
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— Early introduce the mention of the cognizance of 
the family, — the Leopard’s Head, for instance, in the 
first part of the romance, the Doctor may have pos- 
sessed It engraved as coat of arms in a book — The 
Doctor shall show Ned, perhaps, a drawing or engrav- 
ing of the Hospital, with figures of the pensioners in the 
quadrangle, fitly dressed , and this picture and the fig- 
ures shall impress themselves strongly on his memory ” 

The above dates and places refer to passages in the 
published English Note-Books 

CHAPTER XI 

1 Authoi^s note, — “Compare it with Spenser’s 
Cave of Despair Put instruments of suicide there ” 

2 Author’s note — “ Once, in looking at the man- 
sion, Redclyffe is struck by the appearance of a marble 
inserted into the wall, and kept clear of lichens ” 

3. Author’s note — “Describe, in rich poetry, all 
shapes of deadly things ” 

CHAPTER XII 

1 Author's note — “ ‘ Conferred their best quali- 
ties ’ an alternative phrase for ‘ done their utmost ” 

2 Author' note, — “ Let the old man have a beard 
as part of thfe costume.” 

CHAPTER XIII 

1 Author's note — “ Describe him as delinous, and 
the scene as adopted into his delirium ” 

2 Author's note — “Make the whole scene very 
dreamlike and feverish ” 

3 Author's note — “ There should be a slight wild- 
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nen in the patient t remark to the lurgeon, which he 
cannot pre^cnL, though he is conscious of it 

4 Juthzr s n$te — “Notice the peculiar depth and 
intelligence of his eves, on account of his pain and 
sickness.' 

5 Juiharfnste — “ Perhaps the recognition of the 
pensioner should not be so decided Redd) ffe thinks 
It 1 $ he, but thinks it os in a dream, without wonder or 
inquiry \ and the pensioner does not quite acknowledge 
iL 

6 The following dialogue it marked to be omitted 
or modified in the ongma! MS i but it is retained here, 
in order that the thread of the narrative may not be 
broken 

7 jiatbtr^s rttf —“The patient, as he gets better 
listens to the feet of old people mo\ mg m corridors to 
the ringing of a bell at tuted penodij to old tremu 
lous voices talking in the quadrangle ; etc., etc 

8 At this point the modification indicated in Note 
5 seems to have been made operative, and the recog- 
nition takes place in another wray 

CHAPTER XTV 

1 This paragraph is left incomplete in the original 

MS 

2 The words “ Rich old bindings are mtcrlmcd 
here, indicating perhaps, a purpose to give a more de- 
tailed description of the library and its contents 

CHAPTER XV 

I Autbar*s Hite — “I think it shall be built of 
stone, however 
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2 This probably refers to some incident which 
the author intended to incorporate in the former por- 
tion of the romance, on a final revision 

CHAPTER XVI 

1 Several passages, which are essentially repro- 
ductions of what had been previously treated, are 
omitted from this chapter It belongs to an earlier 
version of the romance 

" CHAPTER XVII 

I. Author’s note — “ Reddy ffe shows how to find, 
under the surface of the village green, an old cross ” 

2 Author's note — “A circular seat around the 

tree ” , 

3 The reader now hears for the first time what 
RedclyfFe recollected 

CHAPTER XVIII 

I. Author’s note — “The dinner is given to the 
pensioners, as well as to the gentr}’^, I think ” 

2 Author’s note — “For example, a story of three 
brothers, who had a deadly quarrel among them more 
than two hundred years ago for the affections of a 
young lady, their cousin, who gave her reciprocal love 
to one of them, who immediately became the object of 
the deadly hatred of the two others There seemed 
to be madness in their love, — perhaps madness in the 
love of all three , for the result had been a plot to kid- 
nap this unfortunate young man and convey him to 
America, where he was sold for a servant ” 
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CHAPTER XIX 

I The foUoutng patsagc, though it tccraj to fit 
in here chronologicall), it concerned with i nde luuc 
which wai not followed op The author wa* expen 
menting for a character to act as the accomphcc of 
Lord Braithwaite at the Halit and he makes tnal of 
the present personage, Mountford t of an Italian pnest, 
Father Angelo j and finally»of the steward, Omskirk, 
who IS adopted It will be noticed that Mountford is 
here endowed (for the moment) wnth the birthnght of 
good Doctor Hammond, the Warden He is repre- 
sented as having made the journey to Amcnca in search 
of the grave This alierauon bnng inconsistent with 
the true thread of the «ofy» and bnng, moreover, not 
continued, I have placed tlus passage m the Notes m 
stead of in the text 

Redcxytti often, in the dim weather, uhen the 
prophetic intimations of ram were too strong to allow 
an American to walk abroad with peace of mind, was 
m the habit of padng this noble hall, and watching the 
process of renewal and adornment ) or, which suited 
him fuU better, of enjoying its great, deep solitude when 
the workmen were away Parties of visitors, cunous 
tourists, sometimes peeped in, took a cursory glunpsc 
at the old hall and went away these were tbc only 
ordinary disturbances But one day, a person entered, 
iooked ca^c^e*^^y round the ha/1, as if its antiquity had 
no great charm to him; then bt seemed to approach 
Redclyfic, who stood far and dim in the remote distance 
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of the great room The echoing of feet on the stone 
pavement of the hall had always an impressive sound, 
and turning his head towards the visitant Edward stood 
as if there were an expectance tor him in this approach 
It was a middle-aged man, — rather, a man towards 
fifty, with an alert, capable air, a man evidently with 
something to do in life, and not in the habit of throw- 
ing away his moments in looking at old halls , a gentle- 
manly man enough, too. He approached RedclytFe 
without hesitation, and, lifting his hat, addressed him 
in a way that made Edward wonder whether he could 
be an Englishman If so, he must have known that 
Edward was an American, and have been trying to 
adapt his manners to those of a democratic free- 
dom 

“Mr Redclyffe, I believe,” said he 

RedclyfFe bowed, with the stiff caution of an English- 
man , for, with American mobility, he had learned to 
be stiff 

“ I think I have had the pleasure of knowing — at 
least of meeting — you very long ago,” said the gentle- 
man “ But I see you do not recollect me ” 

Redclyffe confessed that the stranger had the advan- 
•tage of him in his recollection of a previous acquaint- 
ance 

“No wonder,” said the other, “ for, as I have already 
hinted, it was many years ago ” 

“ In my own country, then, of course,” said Red- 
dy ffe 

“ In your own country certainly,” said the stranger, 
“ and when it would have required a penetrating eye 
to see the distinguished Mr Redclyffe, the representa- 
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tivc of Amencan democracy abroad, in the little pale 
faced, intelligent bo) , dwelling with an old humonit m 
the comer of a grai cj^rd. 

At ihctc \\ ord* Redclyffc sent back hti recollections, 
and, though doubtfull), began to be aware that this 
must needs be the young Englishman who had come to 
his guardian on such a singular errand as to search an 
old grave It must be he, for it could be nobody else; 
and, m truth, he had a sense of bis identity, — which, 
however, did not express itself by anything that he 
could confidently remember in his looks, manner, or 
voice,' — )et,if anjthing. It was most m the voice. But 
the image w bich, on searching, he found in his mind of 
a fresh-colored ) oung Englishman, with light hair and a 
frank, plca*ant face, \ras tcnibl) realized for the worse 
in thu somewhat heavy figure, and coancr face, and 
heavier eye. In fact, there is a tCTTible difference be- 
tween the mature Englishman and the j oung man tv ho 
it not yet quite out of hit blossom His hair, too, was 
getting streaked and spnnkled with gray \ and, in short, 
there were evident marks of his having worked, and 
succeeded, and failed, and eaten and drunk, and being 
made largely of beef, ale, port, and sherry, and all the 
solidities of English life 

“ I remember you now, said Redclyffc, extending 
his hand frankly j and yet Mountford took it in so cold 
a vvay that he was Immediately sorry that be had done 
It, and called up an extra portion of reserve to freeze 
the rest of the miervicw He continued, coolly enough 
“1 remember you and something of your Amencan 
errand, — which, indeed, has frequently been m my 
mmd smee I hope you found the results of your 
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voyage, m the way of discovery, sufficiently successful 
to justify so much trouble.” 

“You will remember,” said Mountford, “that the 
grave proved quite unproductive Yes, you will not 
have forgotten it , for I well recollect how eagerly you 
listened, with that queer little girl, to my talk with the 
old governor, and how disappointed you seemed when 
you found that the grave was not to be opened And 
yet. It IS very odd I failed in that mission , and yet 
there are circumstances that have led me to think that 
I ought to have succeeded better, — that some other 
person has really succeeded better ” 

Redclyffe was silent, but he remembered the strange 
old silver key, and how he had kept it secret, and the 
doubts that had troubled his mind then and long after- 
wards, whether he ought not to have found means 
to convey it to the stranger, and ask whether that was 
what he sought And now here was that same doubt 
and question coming up again, and he found himself 
quite as little able to solve it as he had been twenty 
years ago Indeed, with the views that had come up 
since. It behooved him to be cautious, until he knew 
both the man and the circumstances 

“You are probably aware,” continued Mountford, 
— “ for I understand you have been some time in this 
neighborhood, — that there is a pretended claim, a con- 
testing claim, to the present possession of the estate 
of Braithwaite, and a long dormant title Possibly — 
who knows i* — you yourself might have a claim to 
one or the other Would not that be a singular co- 
incidence ? Have you ever had the cunosity to inves- 
tigate your parentage with a view to this point ^ ” 
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“The ritlc, replied Rcdclyffc, “ought not to be a 
very ftrong consideration wrth an Amcncan One of 
ut would be ashamed, 1 vcnly believe, to assume an) 
distinction, excqit such as may be supposed to indicate 
personal, not hereditary merit We bare in some 
measure, I think, lost the feeling of the past, and even 
of the future, as regards our own lines of descent j and 
even as to wealth, it seems to me that the idea of heap- 
ing up a pile of gold, or accumulating a broad estate 
for our children and remoter descendants, is dying out« 
We tviih to enjoy the fulness of our success m life 
ourselves, and leave to those who descend from us the 
task of providing for themselves. This tendency is 
seen in our Uvuh expenditure and the whole arrange- 
ment of our livcsj and it is slowly — yet not very 
slowly, cither — effecting a change in the whole 
economy of Amencan life. 

“Still, rejoined Mr Moumford, with a smile that 
Redclyffe fanaed was dark and subtle “ still, I should 
imagine that even an Amcncan might recall so much of 
hereditary prejudice as to be sensible of some earthly 
advantages m the possession of an anaent title and 
hereditary estate like this Personal distinction may 
suit you better, — to be an Ambassador by your own 
talent to have a future for yourself, involving the 
possibility of ranking (though tt were only for four 
years) among the acknowledged sovereigns of the earth j 
— this IS very good But if the stiver key would open 
the shut-up secret to-day, it might be possible that you 
would relinquish these advantages ” 

Before Redclyffe could reply (and, indeed, there 
seemed to be an allusion at the close of Mountford t 
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speech which, whether intended or not, he knew not 
how to reply to) a }oung lady entered the hall, whom 
he was at no loss, by the colored light of a painted 
window that fell upon her, translating her out ot the 
common daylight, to rccognr/c as the relative of the 
pensioner She seemed to ha\ e come to gi\ e her fanciful 
superintendence to some of the decorations of the hall , 
such as required w'oman’s taste, rather than the sturdy 
English judgment and antiquarian kno\% ledge of the 
"Warden Slowdy following after her came the pen- 
sioner himself, leaning on his stafl, and lool mg up at 
the old roof and around him with a benign composure, 
and himself a fitting figure b\ his antique and \encrable 
appearance to w'alk m that old hall 

“Ahl” said iVIountford, to Redclyfie’s surprise, 
“here is an acquaintance, tw’o acquaintances of mine ” 
He moved along the hall to accost them , and as he 
appeared to expect that Rcdcl\ fFe would still keep him 
company, and as the latter had no reason for not doing 
so, they both advanced to the pensioner, w'ho wxas now 
leaning on the young woman’s arm The incident, 
too, was not unacceptable to the American, as promis- 
ing to bring him into a more aiailablc relation wnth 
her — whom he half fancied to be his old American 
acquaintance — than he had jet succeeded m obtaining 
“Well, my old friend,” said Mountford, after bownng 
with a certain measured respect to the young w'oman, 
“how wears life wnth you ? Rather, perhaps, it docs 
not wear at all , you being so w'cll suited to the life 
around you, you grow by it like a lichen on a w'all I 
could fancy now that you have w'alked here for three 
hundred years, and remember when King James of 
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blessed memory wtu entertained in this hall, and could 
marshal out all the ccrcmonic* just as the) were then 

“An old man, said the pensioner quietly, “grows 
dreamy as he wanes away j and 1, too, am sometimes 
at a loss to know whether 1 am living in the past or 
the present, or v. hereabouts m lime I am, — or whether 
there 11 an) time at all But 1 should think it faardi) 
worth while to call up one of m) shifting dreams more 
than another 

“I confess,” said Redcl)fic, “I shall find it Ira 
possible to call up this scene — any of these scenes — 
hereafter, without the venerable 6gurc of this, whom I 
may truly call my benefactor, among them I fancy 
him among them from the foundation, — )oung then, 
but keeping just the equal step with their age and decaj , 
^tnd still doing go^ and hospitable deeds to those 
who need them 

The old man seemed not to like to hear these remarks 
and expressions of gratitude from Mountford and the 
American j at any rate, he moved away with his slow 
and light motion of infirmit), but then came uneasily 
hack, displaying a certain quiet restlessness, which Red- 
clyffc was sympathetic enough to perceive. Not so the 
sturdier, more heavily moulded Englishman who con 
tinued to direct the conversation upon the pensioner 
or at least to make him a part of it, ihcrchy bringing out 
more of hii strange characteristics. In truth, it is not 
quite easy for an Englishman to know how to adapt 
himself to the fine fccUngs of those below him In point 
of station, whatever gentlemanly deference he may have 
for hit equals or superiors. 

“ I should like now, father pensioner, said be, “ to 
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know how many steps you may have taken m life 
before your path led into this hole, and whence your 
course started ” 

“ Do not let him speak thus to the old man,” said 
the young woman, in a low, earnest tone, to Redclyffe. 
He was surprised and startled , it seemed like a voice 
that had spoken to his boyhood 

2. Author’s note — “ RedclyfFe’s place is next to 
that of the proprietor at table ” 

3 Author’s note — “Dwell upon the antique liv- 
ened sen^ants somewhat ” 

4 Author’s note — “ The rose-water must precede 
the toasts ” 

5 Author’s note — “ The jollity of the Warden at 
the feast to be noticed , and afterwards explain that he 
had drunk nothing ” 

6. Author’s note — “ Mention the old silver snuff- 
box which I saw at the Liverpool Mayor’s dinner.” 

CHAPTER XX 

1 This is not the version of the story as indicated 
m the earlier portion of the romance It is there 
implied that Elsie is the Doctor’s granddaughter, her 
mother having been the Doctor’s daughter, who was 
rumed by the then possessor of the Braithwaite estates, 
and who died m consequence. That the Doctor’s 
scheme of revenge was far deeper and more ternble 
than simply to oust the family from its possessions will 
appear further on 

2 The foregoing passage was evidently expen- 
mental, and the author expresses his estimate of its 
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value m the following ^ordi, — “ What ununaginablc 
nonfcntcl ” He then goes on to make the following 
memoranda as to the plot. It ibould he remembered, 
however, that all this part of the romance was written 
before the Amencan part. 

“ Half of a secret is preserved in England, — that is 
to say, m the particular part of the mansion m which 
an old coffer is hidden j the other part is earned to 
America. One key of an elaborate lock is retained m 
England, among some old cunositiei of forgotten pur- 
pose the other is the silver key that Redclyfie found 
betide the grave A treasure of gold is what they ex- 
pect they find a treasure of golden locks- This lady, 
the beloved of the Bloody Footstep, had been murder^ 
and hidden m the coffer on account of jealousy Elsie 
must know the baselessness of Reddy ffe s claims, and 
be loath to tell him, because the sees that he is so much 
interested m them She has a paper of the old Doc- 
tor’s revealing the whole plot, — a deathbed confes- 
tK>n ) Redclyffe having been absent at the time. 

The reader will recollect that this latter sug g estion 
was not adopted there was no deathbed confession 
As regards the coffer full of golden locks, it was sug 
gested by an inadcnt recorded m the English Note 
Books, 1854. “The grandmother of Mrs O Sulli 
van died fifty years ago, at the age of twenty-eight. 
She had g re at personal charms, and among them a head 
of beautiful chestnut hair After her bunal m a fam 
ijy tomb, the coffin of one of her cbildrca was hud on 
her own so that the hd seems to have decayed, orbeen 
broken from this cause i at any rate, this was the case 
when the tomb was opened, about a year ago The 
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grandmother’s coffin was then found to be filled with 
beautiful, glossy, living chestnut ringlets, into which 
her whole substance seems to have been transformed, 
for there was nothing else but these shining curls, the 
growth of half a century, in the tomb An old man, 
with a ringlet of his youthful mistress treasured in his 
heart, might be supposed to witness this wonderful 
thing ” 

CHAPTER XXm 

I In a^ study of the plot, too long to insert here, 
this new character of the steward is introduced and 
described It must suffice to say, in this place, that 
he was intimately connected with Doctor Gnmshawe, 
who had resuscitated him after he had been hanged, and 
had thus gained his gratitude and secured his implicit 
obedience to his wishes, even twenty years after his 
(Gnmshawe’s) death The use the Doctor made of 
him was to establish him in Braithwaite Hall as the 
perpetual confidential servant of the owners thereof 
Of course, the latter are not aware that the steward is 
acting in Gnmshawe’ s interest, and therefore in deadly 
opposition to their own Precisely what the steward’s 
mission in life was will appear hereafter. 

The study above alluded to, with others, amounting 
to about a hundred pages, will be published as a sup- 
plement to a future edition of this work 

CHAPTER XXIV 

I Author's note — ‘‘ Redclyffe lies in a dreamy 
state, thinking fantastically, as if he were one of the 
seven sleepers He does not yet open his eyes, but 
lies there in a maze ” 
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2 Jictlm^s ntte — “ Rcdclyffc must look at the 
old man quietlj and dreamily, and without mrpnte, 
for a long while. 

3 Presumably the true name of Doctor Gnm- 
thawe. 

4. This mysterious pnioncr Sir Edward Red- 
clyfiis, i* not, of course, the Sir Edward who founded 
the Hospital, but a descendant of that man, who ruined 
Doctor Gnmihawe t daughter, and is the father of 
Elsie. He had been confined in this chamber by the 
Doctor t contnyance, eycr smee, Omskirk being his 
jailer, as u foreshadovyed in Chapter XI^ He has 
been kept in the belief that he killed Gnmshawe, in a 
struggle that took place between them j and that bus 
confinement in the secret chamber is \oIuntary on bis 
own part, — a measure of precaution to prevent arrest 
and execution for murder In this miserable delusion 
he has cowered there for five and thirty yean. This 
and various other dusky points are partly eluadated m 
the notes bercaiter to be appended to this volume. 

CHAPTER XXV 

I At this point, the author, for what reason I will 
not venture to surmise, chooses to append this gloss 
“ Bubble and-SqueakI” 

2, Autbtr s n»tt — “ They found him in the hall, 
about to go out. 

3 Elsie appean to have joined the party 
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